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HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 


(WitH Speciat Rererence ‘To “HiGHer® Crrricism.”) © 





‘HE aim of this ‘‘ Guide,” as announced, may be 3 
_said to havea more primary regard to the critical, 
than to the devotional, aspect of the i inquiry, He ow. ne 
Read the Bible. To read it with profit, we must read ,. 
it with earnest prayer, with ah firm conviction that, ats 
is the Word of God, with a hearty willingness to have 
our own imperfeCtions corrected by it, with more _ 
frequent recourse to such portions as are specially . 
adapted for contemplation and. for instruction, and _ 
with a humble sense of our inability to. do more, at 
the, best, than ‘see its “unsearchable tiches” “as. : 
“through ; a glass darkly. ” ; But the enforcement of | 
these, and the like, preparatives, is not, the primary 
‘aim of the present publication. As prior to, and as 
introductory to, these, there is an inquiry which the _ 
bewildering misrepresentations. that have recently _ 
abounded. render specially urgent, What is this Bible 
to whose. utterances we are expected to listen with 
such reverence? Is it truth, or fiction? Has it been. ¥ 


inspired, of heaven to palm off absolute forgery as 
RB 
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historical reality? Are some of the most hallowed 
occurrences and lives, to which Saviour and apostle 
alike point us back with such unmistakable zest and 
appreciation, a set of mere ‘‘myths” and “‘legends?” 
Have we an honest and a veritable history? or have 
we, in the Bible, a mere ‘‘glorified mirage,” as 
unsubstantial as traveller was ever lured by? Aman 
must be resolved on these points, before he can safely 
sit down to his devotional musings on the Bible. He 
must first feel that he is not following a ‘‘cunningly- 
devised fable.” 

It is hoped that the various contributions to this 
‘‘Guide” will combine in impressing on the reader 
that the Bible is as worthy of respect, and as true in 
its declarations, as it is able to ‘‘make him wise unto 
salvation.” In this opening paper, we are asked to 
say a few words as to the proper method to be 
pursued in studying it. How are we to arrive at 
its contents? its significance? its sequences? Are 
we to canvass it with the free use of ordinary critical 
weapons? or is there some unique esoteric mystery, 
surrounding the only allowable handling of it? We 
are asked to deal with the inquiry in clear and simple 
language, as though we were addressing, say, the 
members of a Bible Class, or a company of Sabbath- 
school teachers. To no call could we more heartily 
respond. No class have a more honourable spirit, 
and a seemlier hungering and thirsting after true 
instruction, than they; and we can well conceive their 
Master pronouncing an indignant woe upon any who 
seek to rob them of their earnest, reverential faith, 
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by bewildering and unwarrantable sophistries. If He 
should use us in comforting some of them in their 
sore perplexity, our reward will be exceeding great. 

We shall group our remarks into the four following 
seGtions: I. The Ordinary Use of an Extraordinary 
Book. II. The Lower and the Higher Criticisms. 
Ill. The Mis-use of Higher Criticism. IV. Shall 
we Inform the People? It will be seen, as we 
proceed, that the third of our sections is intended 
to be the most significant and decisive of all; it is 
there indicated that recent critical confusions and 
perplexities have been caused largely by the mis-use 
of a weapon, which needs only to be wielded aright, 
to deliver many from their anxious fears. 


SECTION I. 
Tue ORDINARY USE OF AN EXTRAORDINARY Book. 


As regards its main substance and teaching, the 
Bible is not God’s gift to a favoured few, in any rank 
or age; it is emphatically His gift to humanity as 
a whole, and (if there be a difference) to the lower, 
even more effectually than to the higher, ranks. 
Some, who were chosen to write it, grew up amid 
the homeliest surroundings: He, whose character 
and ministry they all combine to magnify, was 
conspicuous by this, that ‘the common people 
heard Him gladly.” God has ordained that many a 
‘rare and coveted luxury of the rich is as nothing 
compared to blessings which are universal, and of 
which the poorest often drink the deepest: and so 
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His: sridscagh: of everlasting mercy, and His, counsels, ; 
ofi:ainerring »,wisdom, are..not, stored, away, to, be. 
inaccessible to ordinary, mortals: to all, in every land, _ 
“thé ,word is-very nigh thee, in..thy, mouth, and. i in 
thy::héart;””) “whosoever ; will, let, him; come,, and 
takeiof the water. of life freely.’’,.. God’s will has not. 
béen/deft/to mock),us)from,jsome, strange celestial, 
seriptpsneeding» years. of study to unravel, and. 
untranslatable-,into..our., ordinary tongues; . each, 
messenger, as God, commissioned him, adopted the. 
speech» which -he, and kis, neighbours: were employing , 
daily,whatever. the, stage of its development, what- _ 
ever:the mannerisms, by which. it was, characterised... 
No priestly caste, and no, ‘‘critical.”’ guild, dare shut. 
the common people out from the free reading, and 
from the fearless interpretation, of the Word of God. 
It is a Book testifying to ordinary modes of thought, 
ordinary forms of expression, ordinary ‘métaphots| * 
andi ordinary. constructions.;,, Primarily, it, has to,be 
examined, and, understood, like,any: other book, bys 
the:same-grammatical rules, and Putt the same verbal, _ 
analogies. | : 

iIn:the light of this principle, it, follows, by natural = 
consequence, that, we: may. expect to meet. the same, 
indications, of; varying styles; and, temperaments a 
among,the. Biblical. writers, as we) meet among the... 
writers, of any, other -literature.: There .was no. 
obliteration,: by omnipotence, of, their special. gifts. 
and charateristics. , He who. was, enthusiastic, could. 
beenthusiastic, still; he, who, was tender, could be. 
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itender-still; he who was poetic could, be poetit still ; 
- he.who.was Jogical:could be logical'still. .In:recording 
jidoétrines: or narratives, either: on’ the» évidenceriof 
»their| own: sight.and hearing, orias the fruit of special 
brevelation, the writers!could (and, indeed, could:not 
odo ,otherwise,than)) throw their» sentences:into jsuch 
}forms;as the: natural -bias: of) their ;own> powers:-and 
| charateristics suggested.) In:the matter-of spiritual 
“gifts, ‘the'same Spirit divideth to. évery, man severally 
as) He-will;” :and-so, in setting apart» His: “chosen 
»ivessels, to, bear,» everywhere, ' with. authoritys;the 
»name_of Jesus,’ there was no superseding of their 

individualities, of, their: special; endowments, of the 

inevitable reflex of their life-experiences ; these, we 
smay.safely;conclude,,,were|yhad-regard;.to in His 
» choice, and'it-was with these; and:through these).that 
ywhat.is yet His.own priceless) and inimitable witness 
was. given tothe world... In’ the Gospelnarrative, 
when, our, Lord. chose and charged, the. ;seventy 
«disciples, and.sent, them: forth to, preach, \we.cannot 
»suppose there -was,a stereotyped verbiage, a ‘stereo- 
.typed )set .off gestures, )a--stereotyped,; method) .of 
yillustration, a, stereotyped form of appeal,,to which 
every member, of .the -band, had rigidly, to.conform ; 
othey; would pass, in. pairs, from | hamlet, ;to,,hamlet, 
enforcing, their, common, Master’s.instructions,. but 
.this would. not prevent variety of, voice, and, variety 
_of,argument;.and variety of..action,..as.,the. special — 
endowments, of.each:of the seventy rendered; meet. 
So, again, Paul. and,.Barnabas.. were both.,super- 
“naturally, called, .and .both jsupernaturally endowed, 
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but this did not imply a crystallizing into identity of 
their mental habitudes, and their forms of address: 
they stood side by side, preaching the same Gospel, 
yet with their native wide differences of gift and 
manner so unaltered, that the one was compared 
to Jupiter, and the other to Mercury. And, as in 
speaking, so in writing. Supernatural call and 
supernatural enlightenment left the basis, and special 
characteristics, of each author’s constitution precisely 
what they were before ; did not prevent him, therefore, 
from betraying much of his personality, and of his 
style,through characteristic expressions, characteristic 
standpoints, characteristic methods of persuasion. 


And nevertheless, while we thus emphasize the 
Bible, as God’s gift for ordinary readers, and as 
admitting of illustration from the same ordinary 
differences of style, that prevail elsewhere, it yet has 
characteristics so extraordinary, as to be absolutely 
unparalleled in the rest of this world’s literature. No 
book but itself, of which unity can be predicated, has 
taken fourteen centuries to write. The Old Testa- 
ment alone grew through a thousand years, many 
of the writers having no possible knowledge of the 
other writers, and of the other contents, that were 
to succeed them. Beyond the human authors, the 
Book was under the moulding guardianship of Him 
who has access to turn all human hearts, as He turns 
the brooks of water, and who was gradually and 
wondrously building up an enduring witness to His 
unsearchable scheme of mercy for our race. Each 
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writer wrote in the style which his natural endow- 
ments dictated, and yet, besides, his every page was 
a ‘‘God-breathed’’ page, he was “borne along,” as 
he wrote, by the effectual and unerring direction of 
“the Holy Ghost.” The whole writings, therefore, 
are referred to by our Lord as a unity—an authori- 
tative unity, that ‘“‘cannot be broken.” ‘The writer 
to the Hebrews speaks of God as, in a real sense, 
the author of the whole, adding to it, from age to 
age, “‘by many successive portions, and in many 
varying ways.” Whether it be a law of Leviticus, or 
a Psalm, or a warning prophecy, the New Testament 
freely declares the Holy Ghost to be their truest 
and their highest Author—‘‘the Holy Ghost this 
signifying,” ‘‘as also saith the Holy Ghost,” ‘‘ well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias.” The books are 
thus, many of them, quite independent of each other, 
viewed from the standpoint of the human author- 
ship, yet are they all dependent, and developed, and 
linked into an unparalleled unity, viewed from the 
standpoint of being the product of the Holy Ghost. 


Now, our object, in this section, is to show that this 
unique and extraordinary aspect of the Book in no 
way interferes with our employing the same primary 
and ordinary methods, in investigating and inter- 
preting it, as we employ in dealing with other books. 
This is the first fundamental principle, which we 
desire to emphasise, in the matter of ‘‘ How to read 
the Bible.” It is not a portentous mystery, on which 
our ordinary powers of investigation dare not be 
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expended :! our initial duty is to’ construe it,,and. to 


escompare, ity and to unravel it, as we would other 
eowritings: ‘The ‘method of the Spirit’s, guiding’ and 
‘restraining ‘is, to us, inscrutable ; what we are at 
présent'!occupied with is the fact that the writers: felt 


‘free''to record what either their own observation or 


His’supernatural help acquainted ‘them, with, in: the 
“manner that accorded best with their special -charac- 


teristics and' endowments. We, therefore,) take ‘up 


(their writings, and analyse them by. ordinary -pro- 
“cesses: 'v:-Herodotus may describe, on one page, what 


‘hiss own! eyes have, seen; he may; describe, on‘ the 


‘next page, a romantic revelation, imposed uponshim 


“by some Egyptian’ or Babylonian. priest; -yet,.on 


both pages, he may employ his: own’ unmistakable 
ostyle of narrative, and so,on both, he may remain 


Herodotus, and not Thucydides, still.| In:writing ‘to 
afriends you may tell, on one page, the recent,.oceur- 


‘rences of your neighbourhood); on ‘the next page, 


you ‘may ‘recount the: occurrences and: sayings. of ia 


dream, that had just most:deeply impressed you; but 


you do not require one style for what you saw by day, 


andi another style for the revelation that came to‘you 
dn the! night watches;-you record both: in: the, one 
unchanging ‘style that ‘characterises you. | So:Isaiah 


may record; on one page, what his own ears may have 


-heard regarding,Ahaz.or Rabshakeh ;.he may record, 
-on the next, whatihe heard, in the course of:a glorious 
‘vision; from Jehovah, when He ‘‘ was high and lifted 


‘up; and> His; train: filled the temple;”’ yet,\ in both 
casesralike; he may employ jhis. characteristic, habits 
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of reflection; of “arrangement; and! of) éxpressionio 
The source’ whence’ information! of ‘the pasty ‘or’ 
prediction ‘of the future, has' been ‘derived; ‘does not 
(unless when documents and declarations°are*being”’ 
offered verbatim) imply any interference with the 
writer's | ordinary! !choice of! words,and" ordinary 
turns of composition: If-all the twelve apostles had 
written’ down a parable after hearing it, they might 
each have given it’ with’ absolute ‘accuracy’ for “the 
Speaker’s didactic ‘purpose, yet’ each’ with’ ‘little! 
characteristic variations; that! indicated how vit ‘had 
been ‘assimilated, and reproduced, by their ‘respective ' 
minds. nay, had our Lord’ Himself re-delivered the 
same parable a month 'afterwards, there would:almost: 
certainly have been slight variations'of phraseology,’ 
which yet left the’ parable absolutely: unchanged im 
essence. | So; again, when ‘He says, * The words that: 
Ivam : speaking unto’ you are'/not’ Mine, ‘but the’ 
Father’s which sent Me,” we are not’to be’so absurd’ 
as'to suppose that the words of ‘that discourse’ had’ 
been’ written down, either in| Greek ‘or’in’Aramean) | 
in’ the’ heavenly’ places. “Nor -is John,’ ‘though 
unetringly guided to‘ embody the ‘full tenor of that’ 
discourse, for the world’s instruction, 'to’be‘held as 
reproducing every syllable and “clause ‘of ‘that: dis! 
course; unaltered ‘as to length and proportion, ‘as'he 
heard the Saviour’ speak’ it.) Inspiration,” by which’ 
we mean'the unerring guidance of the HolySpirit;’ 
_ implies the wise’selection of materials, and allneeded' 
accuracy in’ transcribing, but it does’not'imply an’ 
iron rigour of identity, either in language'or in style,” 
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on the part of those who are successively inspired. 
We are to take up their respective contributions, and 
set ourselves to sift them and appreciate them, as we 
do other books. 


The point, which we have just illustrated, renders 
quite intelligible, what might at first startle as a 
paradox, viz., that several of the inspired writers may 
often have been far from fully understanding the 
purport of their own communications. Faithful 
narrative and full comprehension are by no means 
inseparable. Pharaoh might tell his dreams in his 
ordinary language, and with perfect accuracy, and 
yet their hidden meaning might remain quite 
unknown to him. The disciples might have told 
over again the parable of the tares in the field,. 
exactly as they heard Jesus speak it, and yet they 
were quite unable to unfold its spiritual purport; they 
had still to ask, after they went into the house, 
**Declare unto us the parable of the tares in the 
field.” And so many a prophet, after some wondrous 
communication had been made to him, may have 
been able to record the communication, in the use of 
his ordinary powers, and with perfect fidelity, and 
yet the full meaning of what he wrote may have 
been withheld from him, he may have had to “search 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in him did signify.” The continuous and 
infallible overruling of “the Spirit of Christ” has 
lent a symmetry, and a development, and a trans- 
cendent import to the successive books, which their 
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human authors could often only most inadequately 
realise; and yet these authors, in fulfilling their 
respective missions, felt free to apprehend, and to 
remember, and to combine, and to compose, in a 
manner which implied no revolution of their native 
powers, and which leaves us entitled and bound to 
investigate the primary meaning of their diction on 
ordinary principles, and by ordinary rules. And the 
clear recognition of this is what we mean by The 
Ordinary Use of an Extraordinary Book. The Book 
is so ‘‘extraordinary,” as to merit the encomium, 
‘“‘there is none like it;” yet, in the first instance, it 
has to be approached, and scrutinised, and appre- 
hended by purely ‘‘ ordinary” methods. 


Before leaving this first of our four sections, two 
points may be noted, the one of which may imply, 
to those whom we specially address, a slight loss, 
and the other a slight gain. The former point is 
that, to the great majority of men, the inspired 
Bible can become known through translations of it 
only. And this does imply a certain measure of 
drawback, as compared with the position of those 
who can appreciate the Greek and Hebrew originals. 
However faithfully a book be translated, there are 
always some indefinable shades of meaning, and of 
reference, and of contrast, which no skill can quite 
transfer into another tongue. Let it be noted, 
however, that this is no peculiar drawback to the 
- Bible, but is common to it with every other book 
whatsoever, that has to be read in translation. Let 
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it Be noted’ also that it does not imply the'slightest 
serious impairment of ‘an ordinary reader’s power to 
appréliend' the’ essential elements’ of ‘those ‘things 
that aré freely given to us of God,” any more than it 
itpliés his’ inability to understand’ the evidence’ of 
recently-discovered monuments, or the — of ‘some 
Sepia: of classical literature: rai 

The other point is that ‘the division’ of ‘our ‘Bible 
into paragraphs and chapters and verses, is not; to 
any extent whatever, the handiwork of °the ‘original 
atithors’; and’ this ‘operation, in ‘the form “which it 
Has’ tow’ assumed in the Révised -Version)'is!a 
distinct help:to an ordinary reader, in mastering the 
contents. The division into chapters dates from the 
thirteenth century only, and the division into verses 
was introduced three ‘centuries later. | Now,’so long 
as only the’ Authorised Version was available, these 
divisions, ‘while greatly’ facilitating reference, were 
sométities’ more of a hindrance than a help) in 
making’ out the sense. \ The chapters occasionally 
break “up ‘narratives ‘and arguments in the’ most 
_ awkward’ manner, and the ‘separation’ into verses’ 
causes frequent confusion: The! Revised. Version) 
however, has’ wisely adopted a much more' serviceable 
division into paragraphs and longer'sections, retaining 
at’ the ‘same time, on the margin, the divisions into 
chapters and verses, forthe sake of reference)’ The: 
ordinary ‘teader should keep in ‘view that all these 
dévicés, as well ‘as earlier ones on'the part of some’ 
of the'*Fathers ‘of the Church, did° not ‘emanate 
from thé ‘original’! authors, who’ generally wrote 
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continuously, ; without . sub-divisions of... any,|.kind. 
And, jif inability,.to, appreciate. the original tongues 
imay-infer)a,slight disadvantage, the, Revised.,Version 
omay, be held as, supplying a measure of compensating 
_gain, in.its careful.and nies systematizing ofthe 
contents. ,, fF 
..We now, screened to 


SECTION II. 
‘Te Lower AND THE HIGHER Criticisms.” ; 


iia ds »very>important that, is a a of: our 
Bible Classés should have a-clear\idea of the precise 
‘significance, \and, of: the mutual»relation, of: these 
_two:terms.''For-the recent/use of: the second:of the 
twos (Higher, /Criticism), and» the revolutionary \con- 
clusions, which; have been hed: to: be -its legitimate 
‘outcome, ‘have given rise tova:very large, and»a.very 
natural, measure of amazement:and offence.;/And! it 
is, in: great measure, to-obyiate:the-most unhappy 
situation, thus created; that»the) publication: of; this 
Net Biblical Guide has beem designed. \\ 1s thene/not: 
@ jwide-spread: feeling,| in many. ‘circles, that some 
new avenue ‘to- Biblical knowledge. has: been \of-late 
discovered—an avenue which was not )open to! the 
tread-of Ezra» andhis- scribes; nor) of; Jesus! and 
‘His; apostles, nor: of) scholiasts) and reformers——but 
am javenue which:-the ‘wondrous, skill of;recent 
“scientists” has now’ thrown open to the humblest, 
and which conducts to the sight of connections;,and 
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developments, and strange transformations in Biblical 
history, which bye-gone ages never dreamt of? As 
the firmament was spread out from age to age, and 
yet its laws were hid, so the Bible has been open to 
the gaze, and to the study, of some twenty centuries, 
and yet it is only “in the last twenty years” 
(so specific is their boast) that ‘“‘ Higher Critics” 
have at last been able to put the Bible together, 
according to its true conneCtions and significance, 
and have thus been able to “save” (not as yet a 
world, but) ‘‘a few” like themselves “‘from the | 
melancholy fate of unbelief or indifference.” Some- 
thing, quite undreamt of before, has now become 
the possession of a chosen few, and the offered 
heritage of all, and it is only as we drink into their 
new spirit, and see with their new enlightenment, 
that we can appreciate and honour the Bible as we 
ought. This is no exaggeration of the new era, that 
is alleged to have dawned upon us, and it is well 
that the youth of our country be enabled to confront, 
without dismay, a bugbear, by which they are so 
sedulously sought to be scared. 

Now their deliverance from this delusion will be 
almost at once effected, if they are simply asked to 
attend to the time when the terms “Lower” and 
‘‘Higher” Criticisms seem to have first arisen, and 
to the plain and simple meanings which were then 
affixed to then. Eichhorn, a German commentator 
and theologian, is regarded as having originated the 
specific employment of those terms, about the begin- 
ning of the present century, and the principle of his 
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employing them is, in its broad, general aspect, at 
once intelligible and just. If you wish warrantably 
to interpret any book, the first obvious requisite is to 
have an accurate copy before you of the words and 
the sentences, which its author originally wrote. If 
you cannot see his autograph, and if his work has 
come down to you through many ages, and many 
translations, and many copyings, you must be 
vigilant in using every possible effort to attain to an 
accurate representation of the original. Without 
this, you never know on what page you may be 
dealing, not with your author’s words, but with some 
imperfect, or contradictory, substitute for them. A 
correct settling of the text is the indispensable pre- 
requisite, out of which everything subsequent and 
better must be evolved; it is the firm grounding of 
the ladder on the earth, apart from which higher 
steps are impossible; it is the foundation, wanting 
which no building can rise. Eichhorn, therefore, 
very naturally and suggestively called it the Lower 
Criticism, #.¢., the more primary and fundamental 
aspect of criticism, the basis, on which alone any 
further knowledge and opinions can be constructed. 
Various readings, and the value of different recen- 
sions, and the number of copies ranged on either 
side of each disputed phraseology,. have to be care- 
fully weighed, in order to arrive at the most probable 
decision as to what the author originally wrote. 
_ That is the first of the two processes, and it is an 
indispensable and well-named process. After this has 
been accomplished, the next step is to settle the age, 
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ivan@cthe occasion,’ andthe full purport, of .what,-he 
«wrote. :Does:his allegéd authorship. seem’ sufficiently 
o'supported?: What were his surroundings’? -his.induce- 
bamentito write? and his-great.aim,in-writing?,.,As 
ilthesresult/of canvassing; every: available source.and — 
arconsideration, what, are:we: led to conclude,as to-the 
ythistorical position, and the whole significance, of-his 
Gwork?: These. are enquiries: that. cannot, be! appro- 
‘“priately' entered: on, till the foundation, has beenlaid 
ie+till the Lower Criticism: has done,its work——till 
otthetext:has been settled, to the best of our,available 
ocknowledge:: Corresponding ; to. the ,.superstru@ture 
‘which: rises -above’ the foundation, they: were, thus 
-overy ‘warrantably> styled» -by>:Eichhorn ; the» Higher 
».Criticism;:that which-comes.after, and, supplements, 
‘cand lends» allzits) value: 'to,, the.-Textual, .or. Lower 
Criticism. Avmeére: knowledge of ; a. correct. text: is 
s/but «an initial:and subordinate acquisition ; it,is.of 
ovalue: only asia Stepping-stone .to! higher”) and 
«higher attainments, \to-our. pressing.on)to a,clear 
isknowledge of the origin, and.of the age, and of the 
Y chee purposes, of the work. 

It«wilb-be:'seen, -from'-this eesliubiiont is ‘the 
‘terms Lower and, Higher Criticisms, though most 
iofrequently-used: in reference. to. the. Bible, ..have, no 
-sexclusive) application)to:the Bible, but. are} equally 
‘applicable: to» any: ancient, book, in ‘any, literature 
whatever. :' First to) settle) what, was -written,, and 
“ithen’ to embrace>every,available means of -realising 
‘the ‘full significance; of, what was. written, these. are 
the two inevitable processes, which every wise student 
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of any ancient book whatever will conduct. It will be 
seen, too, that there is not the remotest antagonism 
between Lower and Higher Criticism,, as though 
they were two pursuits, or methods, the partisans of 
which could not possibly coalesce. The two are 
joined together by a natural and necessary bond, and 
no one, who aims at being a fully-equipped student, 
can fora moment think of separating them. Higher 
Criticism is not so called because of its protest 
against some diverse sort, called Lower Criticism; 
it is higher than that other, much as our head is 
higher than our feet, or as the upper steps of our 
stairs are higher than the first steps. Unless we are 
at once Lower Critics and Higher Critics, it is vain 
for us to open the boards of our Bibles: in the one 
aspect, we try to ascertain precisely what the Biblical 
authors wrote; in the other aspect, we strive, with 
all possible wisdom and thoroughness, to settle the 
drift, and the suggestiveness, of what they wrote. 


It will thus be seen how absurd is the claim to 
the exclusive use of the title ‘“‘ Higher Critics,” on 
the part of any class of investigators. The claim 
to be ‘‘ Critics” (dropping the adjective ‘‘ Higher ’’) 
might be intelligible, on the part of all ordinary 
investigators, as contra-distinguishing them from 
Mystics and others, who settle and bound the 
teachings of the Bible by intuitions, which they 
profess to receive directly from the illapses of the 
‘Holy Spirit. But those who repudiate such con- 


tinuous miraculous revelations, such supersedings of 
Cc 
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the ordinary powers, whereby we “ prove all things,” 
and ‘“‘try the spirits,” and “‘search the Scriptures 
daily whether these things be so,”’ must all be compre- 
hended under the designation of “ Critics” (literally 
discerners, or sifters), whether they make a wise, or 
an unwise, use of the investigations, and comparisons, 
and judgments, which that designation involves. 
And yet the “new school,” who imagine that they 
have so completely revolutionised the Biblical world, 
not merely claim to be “‘the Higher Critics,” they 
actually style themselves ‘“‘the Critics,” and their 
labours ‘‘ the Critical Method,” with a cool and lofty 
assurance, which implies that all, who reject their 
conclusions, are destitute of all knowledge, or of all 
power, of true “‘ Criticism.” A more inexcusable bit of 
arrogance it would be hard to find. Professor Sayce 
has referred to it, with the following warrantable 
sarcasm : “‘ I had hoped to propitiate them by calling 
them ‘the Higher Critics,’ and modestly allowing 
that archzologists like myself stood on a lower 
platform; but I find that they will have none of it. 
They are ‘Critics,’ and ‘Critics’ only, and those 
who differ from them are not ‘Critics’ at all. Sol 
will henceforth drop the epithet of ‘ Higher,’ and 
‘call them ‘the Critics,* and their assumptions and 
dogmas ‘the Critical Method,’ since thus it pleases 
them. Only let it not be supposed that by so doing 
I grant that they alone possess the critical faculty 
in the truest sense of the word” (Contemporary 
Review, Nov., 1896, page 728). Current literature 
most amply justifies these strictures, ta the very 
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letter. The ‘‘new school” habitually divide Bible- 
readers into Critics (i.e., themselves), and non- 
Critics (¢.e., all besides themselves), with the jauntiest 
superiority. It reminds one of nothing so much as 
the sect at Corinth, whose representative cried out, 
“T am of Christ.” The most elementary charity 
might have suggested that no one could profess 
membership of a Christian Church, without putting 
forward the fervent avowal, “I am of Christ;” to 
assume a designation, which implied that all—out- 
side their special coterie—were not “of Christ,” 
begets a suspicion how far they were from having, 
with any reality, ‘taken Christ’s yoke upon them, 
and learned of Him.” In like manner, to say, we 
are the ‘‘ Critics,” and all else are ‘‘non-Critics,” 
implies such an overwhelming endowment with un- 
charity and conceit, as is really sad to contemplate. 


By way of illustration, it may help very usefully 
and serviceably to emphasize the principle, just 
insisted on, if we notice the contrast between the 
professed method, and the actual method, followed, 
in his Prologomena, by one, whom the “‘ new school” 
practically acknowledge as their leader, Professor 
Wellhausen, of Gottingen. Wellhausen is not to be 
assailed because he employs “‘criticism;” the charge 
against him is that he multiplies scores and scores of 
pages which are criticism run mad. No fault can be 
found with the line of investigation, and of proof, 
which he starts with promising to follow; it is in the 
carrying out of his promise that he goes lamentably 
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astray, and develops processes, which are quite 
uncritical, and quite unwarrantable. “His profession 
is that, by an impartial examination of three codes 
of law, he will prove them to be diverse in contents, 
and to have been produced in different periods; 
and then, by an equally impartial examination of 
history, he will show three clearly distinguished 
periods, when the three codes were recognised, and 
reigning. Such a profession is incomparably fair, and 
besides (so far as principle is concerned) it involves 
no novelty whatever; it is simply the application 
of the elements of common sense to a literary and 
historical investigation. .... . If it be urged as 
incredible that a certain document can have issued 
from a single author, or can embrace the laws of a 
single age, our only fair course is to sift iunpartially 
the contents of the document, and the available 
history of the age, in order to settle whether the 
alleged impossibilities exist.” ‘‘ If he can soberly and 
fairly conduct such a demonstration, his method is 
unexceptionable, and his conclusion most important. 
Our complaint is that, instead of demonstration, he 
treats us mainly to unsupported assertion, and to 
ignoring of the history.” ‘‘ He opens by telling the 
jury he will lay the evidence fully and justly before 
them, and he straightway ignores, and twists, and 
contradicts the evidence, beyond all recognition. He 
starts by promising that, throughout his course, he 
will abide by terra firma, but, before the words have 
well escaped him, he has vaulted to the clouds, and 
hardly once re-visits the mundane element. to which 
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he. promised to adhere.” These sentences make it 
plain that Wellhausen has not been assailed because 
he has dared to employ the weapon of Higher 
Criticism; that weapon, in the original, and 
reasonable general reference. of the words (with 
which alone we at present deal), is an essential and 
serviceable weapon for all inquirers; it is a righteous 
and salutary use of some of the most precious 
powers with which God has gifted us: Wellhausen’s 
assailants accept the weapon from his own hand, 
and, “using it as not abusing it,” they endeavour 
to show that his employment of it has been utterly 
fantastic and inconclusive, and that, instead of 
‘* scientific’ demonstrations, it has led him to an 
almost unparalleled mass of sophistry and invention. 
No one dare profess to be a Bible student, who is not 
a ‘‘critic;’’ and the free development of “ critical ”’ 
processes is the avenue to a correct understanding of 
Scripture, to which we are inexorably shut up. Ina 
word, our critical faculty is a primary and ennobling 
endowment of our nature; we can make no true 
progress in interpreting any book without it; the 
only real question between the ‘new school” and 
ourselves is whether they are using that faculty 
warrantably and efficaciously, or whether, under 
cover of it, they are denying the plainest facts, 
multiplying the most unfounded assumptions, and 
leaning their main weight on the most unauthori- 
_ tative principles. Paley, in his Hore Pauline, and in 
his Evidences, and subsequent defenders of the faith, 
like-principled with him, as they canvassed the 
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canonicity, and historical worth, and internal 
evidence of Holy Scripture, were all, in the truest 
sense, Higher Critics; they were employing their 
critical faculty, with the utmost anxiety and freedom, 
to settle the value and the significance of the various 
books; and a claim, on the part of any set of men, 
to an exclusive acknowledgment of critical methods, 
writes itself down absurd in the very stating of it. 


We would just add further, on this branch of the 
subject, that the fact that the ‘‘ new school’ (a title 
employed by Professor Robertson Smith, and which 
is quite appropriate and harmless), are so funda- 
mentally divided among themselves, lends especial 
absurdity to their claim to be the only ‘‘critics.” 
They would fain make their Higher Criticism an 
instrument, like Newton’s Law of Gravitation, which 
was unknown, and unused, before, but which has at 
once introduced order and certainty and intelligi- 
bleness into the Biblical firmament. But who ever 
heard of the Law of Gravitation having to be 
altered, and re-altered, as one decade succeeded 
another? Who ever heard of the sure results, to 
which its acceptance had led, turning out egregious 
failures? Who ever heard of its pledged acceptors 
wrangling over the sphere, and the elementary 
consequences, that are to be assigned to it? But that 
is what has been plentifully witnessed since the Law 
of Higher Criticism was discovered. To read the: 
varying dicta of its votaries, for the last hundred 
vears, is like treading a maze of contrarieties, 
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symbolizing ordo a non ordinando. The very sheet- 


anchors of their system have failed them, and have 


been transformed repeatedly within the time. We 
have already referred to the boast that it is only 
‘in the last twenty years” that true and gladdening 
results have been attained, that “the revealing light 
and truth have broken forth from the Word.” But 
the Law was in incessant operation for eighty years 
before. Have all its results (loudly vaunted at the 
time), throughout these eighty years, now turned 
to vanity? What the Law had established forty 
years ago has now been disestablished. What the 
discoverer of the Law, sixty years still earlier, 
regarded as its surest applications, he might now get 
hardly even “a very small remnant” to credit. 
The stability, which “the last twenty years” have 
achieved, may have passed into a despised impotence, 
ere many of the opening years of next century have 
run. Instead of a series of obvious and consistent 
and unchanging results, Higher Criticism, since its 
birth, has been like ‘‘a troubled sea, that cannot 
rest, whose waters cast forth” vanity and strife. 
And if Higher Critic be divided against Higher 
Critic, how then can their kingdom stand? Whata 
commentary on the arrogant pretence that the ‘‘ new 
school” are the only critics! It ought to be deemed 
the veriest truism that Lower Criticism and Higher 
Criticism are indissolubly united, and that no one 
can be a capable and fruitful expositor of Scripture, 
who does not honour and employ both. Let their 
origin, and their plain significance thus be but 
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clearly apprehended, and we venture to think that 
our Bible Classes will at once discern the fatuity of 
pretending that some new method of inquiry, some 
new avenue to knowledge, has come to light, in the 
form of ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” 


This brings us naturally and inevitably to our next 
section, which, we have already indicated, is the most 
crucial and important of the whole, and which we 
denominate 


SECTION III. 
Tue MIs-USE OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


What we shall now endeavour to illustrate is that 
it is not Higher Criticism, but its mis-use, that has 
caused such pain and scandal to multitudes, and that 
has lowered the Bible to a platform, utterly unworthy 
of Him who is the Fountain of Truth, who is “‘the 
Rock, and whose work is perfect.” 

All our powers are capable of mis-use; and the 
nobler the power, the sadder the mis-use., Corruptio 
optimt est pesstma. The power of apprehending 
occurrences, which they witness, is, so far as essence 
is concerned, the samé in all men; yet one man 
may apprehend much less accurately than another, 
because of carelessness, or imperfect vision ; not that 
the one is absolutely destitute of a faculty, which the 
other possesses. So with our powers of memory, 
of analysis, of narration. And so also with our 
dower of sifting, or judging, or criticising. A critical 
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faculty is, more or less, an inherent endowment of 
our nature; yet one man may employ it much more 
efficaciously and wisely than another; specially when 
it has to be occupied on a multitude of investigations 
and comparisons and appreciations, that open up 
many avenues for error. If, in the light of recent 
controversy, we were to draw out “‘ How to Read the 
Bible ” in the form of a series of rules, which would 
lead to our escaping the rocks, on which “Higher 
Criticism” is perpetually going to wreck, we would 
suggest the following as, though not an exhaustive, 
yet a tolerably satisfying and appropriate list :— 


(1) We must guard against being warped by 
foregone conclusions. 

(2) We must not put our passing fancies on the 
same level as attested facts; a grain of testimony 
outweighs a sackful of guess-work. 

(3) If the field of induction is very narrow, we 
must not rear on it too wide and comprehensive a 
conclusion. 

(4) Where darkness reigns, we are not to dogmatise 
and certify, through mere conjecture, what a little 
fresh light may show to be quite erroneous, 

(5) We must not lightly invent unknown authors, 
nor credit them, when invented, with despicable 
motives, that are neither avowed nor proved. 

(6) We must not limit, too dictatorially, the limits 
of human motive and of human aé¢tion, for ‘the 
heart is deceitful above all things,” and “‘truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 
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(7) While giving due weight to different styles and 
temperaments of writers, we must be equally ready 
to allow for such knowledge, and such development, 
and such prediction, as the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit may render reasonable. 

(8) We must not, practically, banish the Creator 
from all oversight or direCtion of the world’s affairs, 
nor reject, with instin@tive suspicion, every narrative, 
or prophecy, that bespeaks His special interposition. 


We submit the above list as embodying principles, 
which are about as incontestable as the axioms of 
Euclid, and whose force the ordinary members of a 
Bible Class are quite capable of weighing; and we 
fearlessly assert that it is by the wanton violation of 
principles, so elementary and so indubitable as these, 
that many of the recent so-called achievements, in 
the ‘criticism’ of the Bible, have been reached. 
But here a great singularity of the situation emerges. 
We do not anticipate that a single ‘‘ Higher Critic” 
would call in question the wisdom and cogency of. 
the above rules, so far as the formal statement of them 
is concerned. Just as we have urged that all sane 
investigators are “critics,” so we doubt not the 
“new school” would be ready to turn round and 
say, in reference to all the rules we have suggested, 
that they agree with them, and that they strive to 
honour them. It is in thetr practise, far more than 
in their theory, that their multiplied fallacies. and 
inventions are to be detected. We all profess to 
employ the same mental powers, and, so far as the 
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formal statement of them is concerned, to follow 
very much the same rules. The main question is, 
who realises the rules? and who adheres to the 
rules, with the greater wisdom and consistency? 
The Prologomena and its Reply both, professedly, 
vaunt the same method. ‘‘ He [Wellhausen] offers 
to prove his whole case from a critical and independent 
survey of the Records of Scripture.” ‘‘ The Reply 
which we offer is on the same footing; it is, from 
first to last, an attempt to show, on critical grounds, 
and on these exclusively, that his positions are abso- 
lutely untenable.” ‘ Criticism” (including Lower and 
Higher) is the weapon, common to both investigators ; 
the decisive question is, which uses that weapon to 
the other’s overthrow? 

It will be evident, from the above, that it would be 
quite beside the mark to fill the present paper with a 
mere exposition, and defence, of useful and warrant- 
able rules, by which we should be guided in criticism ; 
for, at the end, the main difficulty might remain 
untouched, viz., who, of all those who profess 
homage to these rules, honour them most, in their 
practice? It is by the ‘‘new school’s” forgetfulness 
of right rules, much more than by their manufacture 
of wrong rules, that we conceive such rude shocks 
have recently been given to the Christian sensibilities 
of multitudes, throughout our land. By elevating 
mere assumptions into facts, by substituting utter 
dogmatism for fair inquiry, by building on quite 
insignificant silences, by ignoring essential elements 
of problems, and by being wise above what either 
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the sacred or the secular page has written—by these, 
and similar, procedures, the most unexceptionable 
rules may be twisted to yield results, the most 
astounding, and, to the Christian conscience, most 
repulsive. And this, on a very wide scale, is what 
the so-called “‘Higher Critics” have been doing. 
By multiplying vitiated premises, they have been 
reaching the most weird and indefensible conclusions. 
We think, therefore, in view of the class, for whose 
benefit this “‘Guide” is largely intended, that we 
may most profitably occupy our remaining pages, by ~ 
giving some clear and intelligible examples of how 
propriety and truth are apt to be set aside, and of 
how the most familiar landmarks are apt to be 
removed, when men betake themselves to multiply 
“‘ great swelling words” of presumption and disdain 
—and then call them “criticism!” In this way, we 
shall make manifest what we mean by The Mis-use 
of Higher Criticism. 


The whole value of the pages, that follow, will 
depend, first, on our selecting instances of acknow- 
ledged authority, and of sufficient significance; and, 
secondly, on our being able to show that, in dealing 
with these instances, the reasonings of ‘‘ Higher 
Critics” are utterly inconsequent. Our instances 
shall be the five following :—(A )The Alleged Lateness 
of the Law of Moses: A fourfold argument. (B) The 
Alleged Lateness of the Book of Daniel: Another 
fourfold argument. (C) The Alleged Fiction of the 
Altar of Incense. (D) The Alleged Evolutions of 
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Sacrificial Phraseology. (E) The Alleged Legendari- 
ness of Patriarchal History. It will be acknowledged 
that the field, thus seleGted, is wide and varied; in 
each department of the field, our inquiry shall now 
be whether the Higher Critics are showing us “‘ How 
to Read the Bible,” or ‘‘How to Turn the Bible 
upside down.” Are they using criticism? or, are 
they abusing it ? 


(A) Alleged Lateness of the Law of Moses: A four- 
fold argument. 


We shall here take an argument, that has very 
recently been put forward, with the utmost promi- 
nence and confidence, on behalf of the Higher 
Critics. One of their latest manifestos is a booklet, 
The Bible and The Child, written by eight authors, 
whose modesty does not seem to restrain them from 
treating themselves as foremost scholars, and from 
accommodating the whole living array of real 
scholars under the shadow of their own wing. The 
place of honour, in this booklet, is assigned to 
Dean Farrar, who opens with a contribution, 
filling twenty-eight of its pages. The great body of 
his contribution is quite unfit to be discussed in 
argument ; for it consists, page after page, of two 
elements mainly, viz., towering adulation of himself 
and his friends, and the imputation of despicable 
motives to those who differ from him; when he 
mounts these stilts, it is best to let him stalk on, 
untouched. Only once, in the course of the whole 
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twenty-eight pages, does he descend from his clouds 
of vituperation, and try his hand at a definite 
argument. And it is there that we propose to 
notice him. He holds it, as demonstrated, that the 
Law of Moses, as we have it in Leviticus, is post- 
exilic, and he offers us one proof, as a sample. That 
proof is that there is no reference to the ordinance 
of the Day of Atonement, in the whole of the pre- 
exilic history of Israel, and that such silence is 
inexplicable, except on the footing that the ordinance 
did not exist, in pre-exilicages. Here is the argument 
in his own words :— 


“One case may illustrate this. In the book of Leviticus a 
large space is occupied by the arrangements and ceremonies of 
the Day of Atonement, and the way of dealing with the scape- 
goats, and it is now known to all students that, except in the 
book of Leviticus, there is not so much as the dimmest trace of 
any observance of the Day of Atonement, not even in passages 
where, by every law of literature and psychology, we should 
have thought it most certain that such allusions would be found ; 
not even, for instance, in the account of Hezekiah’s or Josiah’s 
reformations; not even in the elaborate Levitism of the book of 
Ezekiel; not even in the re-organisation of Judaism in the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 


He lingers over this palmary proof with a fond 
discoverer’s partiality; and, as he is one of the most 
prominent and effervescent of the ‘new school,” 
we cannot be accused of shirking the gauntlet, 
when we take up the only argument, on which he 
condescends, and to which he attaches superlative 
weight, in their latest manifesto. There are two 
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standpoints, from which to deal with his argument, 
the first affeCting its formal method, and the second 
affecting its substantial value. As regards formal 
method, it is unexceptionable. It is one of those 
innumerable arguments from silence, in. which the 
“new school’? never weary glorying; and such a 
style of argument, if only they would use it fairly, 
and on fit occasions, is quite a warrantable style. If 
narratives can be pointed to, where certain persons, 
or certain ordinances, were bound to be mentioned, if 
they existed, and if the narratives do not mention 
them, it is fair to argue that, probably, such persons 
or ordinances did not exist. This is what we mean 
by saying that the difference between ourselves and 
the “Critics” is not a difference of professed 
method. Dr. Farrar’s method of proving the non- 
existence of the Day of Atonement is quite a 
legitimate method, just as we said was Wellhausen’s 
method of proving the lateness of his three Penta- 
teuchal Codes. Our charge against both of them is 
that their professed method, carefully and capably 
followed out, lends not the slightest support to their 
conclusions. 


This brings us to the second standpoint, from 
which to regard Dr. Farrar’s argument, viz., that 
affeCting its substantial worth. It will be seen the 
argument is fourfold. He points to four leading 
passages of Scripture, as shattering the pretence 
that the Day of Atonement could be Mosaic—these 
passages being (1) Hezekiah’s Reformation, (2) 
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Josiah’s Reformation, (3) the elaborate Levitism o 
Ezekiel, (4) the re-organization under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. We shall patiently turn up, and review, 
these successive passages, and shall endeavour to 
show that not one of the four lends a scintilla of 
support to Dr. Farrar’s conclusion, while the contexts 
of three of his quotations may fairly be held as 
repudiating his conclusion. And we hope thus to 
give any Bible Class an excellent opportunity of 
choosing between a right way, and a wrong way, of 
‘How to Read the Bible.” 

(x) The following (dealing with Hezekiah’s Refor- 
mation) is the first of the four decisive passages, to 
which he appeals :— 


* Hezekiah did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord, 
according to all that David his father had done. He removed 
the high places, and brake the pillars, and cut down the 
Asherah; and he brake in pieces the brasen serpent that Moses 
had made; for unto those days the children of Israel did burn 
incense to it; and he called it Nehushtan. . . . . For he 
clave to the Lord, he departed not from following him, but 
kept his commandments which the Lord commanded Moses ” 
(u. Kings xviii. 3, 4, 6). 


We appeal to the reader, to any average member 
of a Bible Class, if he sees the slightest necessity 
for the mention of the Day of Atonement, in the 
verses just quoted. If the verses had given an 
enumeration of all Israel’s solemnities, and if the 
Day of Atonement had’ been omitted, the Dean 
would have scored a point. But there is not the 
slightest approach to such a case. The verses say, 
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in the most general terms, that Hezekiah kept the 
‘“commandments’”’ of Moses, but there is no special 
reference to even one of these “commandments,”’ 
by name; why, then, should the particular ‘‘com- 
mandment” of the Day of Atonement have been 
specified? To say that “by every law of literature 
and psychology” the Day of Atonement must have 
figured in such a passage, is not fit for argument. 
It is fit only for contempt. 

(2) The following is the Dean’s second passage. 
[We again quote from Kings, as the Chronicler is 
a deliberate story-teller, with the ‘‘ new school ’”]:— 


“ And the king commanded all the people, saying, Keep the 
passover unto the Lord your God, as it is written in this book 
of the covenant. Surely there was not kept such a passover 
from the days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the 
days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; but in 
the eighteenth of King Josiah was this passover kept to the 
Lord in Jerusalem” (11. Kings xxiii. 21-23). 


We are told, at large, in other verses of that 
chapter, how Josiah dealt with the “idolatrous 
priests,” and with the “high places,” and the 
“‘ Asherim,”’ and the “houses of the Sodomites,” 
&c.; but the foregoing three verses embrace all that 
we are told of his action, in reference to the positive 
worship and ordinances of Jehovah. Again we ask 
the Bible Class if they see any necessity for the 
‘mention of the Day of Atonement, in these three 
verses? The pretence of such a necessity is ridicu- 
lous. There is no catalogue being offered of the 
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Mosaic ordinances ; and, therefore, the silence, as to 
the Day of Atonement, cannot prove a stumbling- 
block, to the very slightest extent. 

This negative consideration is quite conclusive. 
But some may think it quite possible to argue, 
further, that Josiah’s call to observe the Passover 
suited the occasion better than a call to observe the 
Day of Atonement. When the latter was observed, 
no general concourse of the people was required to 
Jerusalem; the ceremonies could all be carried through, 
in the people’s absence. But, on the occasion 
of Josiah’s reformation, “all the men of Judah, and 
all the people, small and great,” had been sum- 
moned by the king to Jerusalem; it was natural, 
therefore, to observe one of those festivals, by which 
‘‘three times in the year” the presence of all was 
signalised in the holy city; and it is surely not 
unreasonable to infer that he, who was so zealous for 
the newly-recovered law, was not merely prescribing 
that festival, which signalised the first national 
emancipation of Israel, and which suited, therefore, 
with such aptitude, what was virtually a second birth 
of the reformed nation—but that he would also be 
prescribing the festival, which suited the period of the 
year, when the vast concourse was being held. We 
do not need to insist on these points; it is enough to 
show that there is not any vestige of imperious 
necessity for the mention of the Day of Atonement, 
in the passage quoted. And if there is no such 
necessity, Dr. Farrar must pose as a superlative 
mis-leader of the religious public, 
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(3) His next proof is from what he calls “ the 
elaborate Levitism of the book of Ezekiel.” We 
presume (as, indeed, the context proves) that he 
refers, mainly, to Ezekiel’s grand Temple-vision—in 
his chapters xl.-xlviii., obviously too long for quota- 
tion—which, while it is characterised by many close 
resemblances to Mosaic ordinances, does not name 
the Day of Atonement; from this silence the Deap 
infers that the day could not previously have been 
ordained. A few sentences will show how reckless is 
this inference. 

(a) Ezekiel, in sketching the ordinances of that 
‘‘house,” which he saw ‘‘in the visions of God” 
only, makes no profession to be giving the inclusive 
contents of any actual code whatever. We dare 
not, therefore, rest vast deduCtions on his mere 
silence. He has not stated, nor can we conjecture, 
what principle guided ‘‘the man, whose appearance 
was as the appearance of brass,” either in his selec- 
tions, or in his modifications, or in his omissions, of 
Mosaic ordinances. 

(b) Ezekiel makes no mention of the Feast of 
Pentecost. The Dean, therefore, should infer that 
Pentecost was unknown to Ezekiel. Yet that festival 
was ordained, as “the Feast of First-fruits,” in 
Exodus xxiii. 16, a chapter whose ordinances the 
“new school” hold to have been ordained long 
before Ezekiel’s day! How clear, then, is it that his 
silence is no proof of ignorance! 

(c) A still more decisive rejoinder is the following. 
One of the most extraordinary, and minutely-detailed, 
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ordinances, in all Leviticus, is the year of Jubilee; a 
chapter, containing 55 verses, is entirely devoted to 
its regulations. Yet Ezekiel has not included the 
explanation, or prescription, of a Jubilee, among 
all his ordinances! The Dean, therefore, should 
teach that Ezekiel did not know the Jubilee. But 
this he cannot do. We can prove, from Ezekiel’s 
own pen, that, though he has not prescribed the 
Jubilee, he was quite aware of its existence. ‘ But 
if he (the prince) give a gift of his inheritance to 
any of his servants, t¢ shall be his to the year of liberty ; 
after it shall return to the prince”’ (Ezekiel xlvi. 17). 
What is that “year of liberty”? Ezekiel has pre- 
scribed no such year; but he can take for granted 
that his readers know their Leviticus, and that they 
will at once appreciate this brief, unstudied reference 
to the law of ‘“‘inheritances returning to their owners 
in the year of liberty.” The very word (deror) which 
Ezekiel uses—‘“‘it shall be his to the year of liberty” 
(devor)—is the official term from Leviticus: ‘ Ye 
shall hallow the year, and shall proclaim liberty 
(deror) throughout all the land” (Leviticus xxv. 10). 
Jeremiah uses this term throughout his 34th chapter, 
and Isaiah uses the same word, in his Jubilee sym- 
bolism: Messiah, when “the acceptable year of the 
Lord” has come, is “to proclaim liberty (deror) to 
the captives.” Now, if Ezekiel was thus familiar 
with the laws of Jubilee, though he gave no prescrip- 
tion of them, can it be pretended that he was 
necessarily ignorant of the Day of Atonement, 
simply beeause he did not prescribe its ceremonies ? 
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But even this is not all. Let our Bible Class readers 
now turn up the chapter (Leviticus xxv.), which 
describes ‘‘the year of liberty,” and, at its ninth 
verse, they will read as follows: ‘‘Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the Jubilee to sound om the tenth 
day of the seventh month; in THE Day OF ATONEMENT 
shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout all your 
land.” Will it be pretended now that Ezekiel was 
ignorant of the Day of Atonement? He refers to 
“the year of liberty,” as a familiar institution. 
Where else, except from Leviticus, could he learn 
its regulations? And his knowledge of the Levitical 
Jubilee demonstrates his knowledge of the Day of 
Atonement. Fancy a Dean telling us that, ‘“‘by 
every law of literature and psychology,” Ezekiel 
must be held ignorant of the Day of Atonement, 
when, in the very heart of the vision, on which he 
founds, there is one of the most ‘‘ undesigned coin- 
cidences” that was ever penned, and which implies 
his knowledge of it! And is it thus that the youth of 
Britain are to be taught ‘“‘ How to read the Bible” ? 

In a foot-note, Dr. Farrar writes, without a word 
of comment, ‘‘ Ezekiel xiv. 18-20.” If he means that 
these verses negative the existence of the Day of 
Atonement, we wish he would give us a far-off hint 
of how; for, to quote his own forcefulness, we can- 
not conceive ‘‘so much as the dimmest trace of any” 
argument, to that effect, from the verses. 


(4) The fourth and last of his palmary passages is 
thus described by him: “‘ Not even in the re-organisa- 
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tion of Judaism in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah.” 
In the same foot-note as we have just referred to, 
Dr. Farrar (again without a word of comment) writes 
‘“‘ Ezra iii. 1-6; Nehemiah viii. 13-17.” We take it 
that these are the two passages, regarding the 
‘re-organisation of Judaism,” on which he lays 
main stress. We shall, therefore, carefully examine 
them, after taking a brief glance? at other sacrificial 
references in the books. 

When the building of the second Temple was 
finished (Ezra vi. 15-18), its dedication was kept by 
right joyful sacrifices. But it was impossible, on that 
occasion, to observe the Day of Atonement, for the 
finishing of the Temple occurred on the third day of 
the twelfth month, not on the tenth day of the 
seventh month. In the immediately succeeding 
verses (Ezra vi. 19-22), occasion is taken to add that 
next month (on the fourteenth day of the first 
month) they kept the Passover ‘‘ with joy, for the 
Lord had made them joyful.” Here, again, the 
season of the year precluded the Day of Atonement, 
and there is nothing in the form of an enumeration of 
the standing religious ceremonies of Israel, through- 
out the year. Many years afterwards, before starting 
from Babylon, Ezra proclaimed a fast by the river 
Ahava, and, when he reached Jerusalem in safety, 
he commemorated God’s goodness by a large and 
grateful sacrifice (Ezra viii. 21-36); there was, of 
course, not the slightest occasion to observe, or to 
specify, the Day of Atonement, at either end of his 
journey. These are the chief sacrificial references, 
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apart from the two, made prominent in the foot-note, 
with which we shall now deal. 
I. The first of the two is as follows :— 


‘And when the seventh month was come, and the children 
of Israel were in the cities, the people gathered themselves 
together as one man to Jerusalem.” [First they build God's 
altar, and then the narrative proceeds:] ‘ And they kept the 
feast of tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the daily burnt 
offerings by number, according to the custom, as the duty of 
every day required; And afterward offered the continual burnt 
offering, both of the new moons, and of all the set feasts of the 
Lord that were consecrated, and of every one that willingly 
offered a freewill offering unto the Lord. From the first day of 
the seventh month began they to offer burnt offerings unto the 
Lord. But the foundation of the temple of the Lord was not 
yet laid” (Ezra iii. 1-6). 

Let our Bible Class keep in view that Dean 
Farrar teaches them that the Day of Atonement 
must have been mentioned in these verses, else, “ by 
every law of literature and psychology,” that Day 
had never been ordained. Well, a very elementary 
knowledge of their Bibles will teach them that 7 
was impossible to observe the Day of Atonement, till 
the Temple was completed, inasmuch as its outer 
holy place, and its inner holy of holies, and the veil 
that separated them, all needed to be standing ready 
for the ministrations of the priest. Leviticus xvi. 
will make this manifest even to a child. But, in the 
verses from Ezra, we are told that, so far from all the 
divisions and furniture of the Temple being com- 
pleted, its very foundation had not yet been laid! ! 
‘If Ezra, therefore, had included the Day of Atone 
ment, among the ceremonies observed by Israel, at 
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that stage of their career, he would have been 
describing them as doing what was impossible, and 
he would have been writing himself down (what 
Dean Farrar clearly is) an utterly incompetent 
student of the law of Moses. Ezra gives facts, not 
fictions ; he makes his history answer to the people’s 
circumstances; and, as they have just newly run up 
the altar of burnt offering, he is careful to describe 
no sacrifices, except burnt-offerings, as being mean- 
time presented by them; a sin-offering for the people 
(see Leviticus iv.) could not be presented till the Temple 
and its holy place, and its altar of sweet incense, 
were ready for the services; and, therefore, Ezra 
describes no such sin-offerings, as presented, in the 
above verses. What a sample of the superior bluster 
of “‘ Higher Critics”! This Dean would tell all 
the Sabbath scholars of Britain to regard three 
verses in Ezra as proof that the Day of Atonement 
was unknown to the writer; on turning them up, 
they find that the circumstances were such that no 
reference to the Day of Atonement could possibly 
have taken place! 

In order to give the Dean a further lesson in 
‘‘How to Read the Bible,” let us ask him to go 
forward (our Bible Class accompanying us) three 
chapters to Ezra vi. 15-18. The Temple ts now finished. 
It has become possible, therefore, to bring such 
sacrifices as depend on the Temple, and its precincts, 
and its furniture; and again Ezra’s narrative con- 
forms to the people’s circumstances; they celebrate 
the dedication by a great festival, and, in addition to 
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other imposing sacrifices, they do not now omit the 
sin-offering ; they offer, “for a sin-offering for all 
Israel, twelve he-goats, according to the number of 
the tribes of Israel.” They could not turn it into 
the Day of Atonement, for (as already pointed out) 
it fell on the third day of the twelfth month. If 
the Dean could break loose from his “critical” 
hallucinations, he would find that Ezra writes with 
the ease, and with the unstudied accuracy, of the 
man who knows what he is writing about, and who 
never shifts from the rock of truth. Such plain 
facts will surely warrant us in adding that the title 
“The Bible and the Child” embodies a sufficient 
prescription to cure the Dean of mis-criticism; all 
he needs is “The Bible—and a little child to lead 
him!” [The ‘little child’ might also ask the 
Dean how he came to blunder so about “the 
scapegoats.” Leviticus knows of only one. There 
are two goats: but the one is “the Lord’s,” to be 
killed as a sin-offering: it is only the other that 
remains alive, and sustains the mysterious office of 
“‘scapegoat.” One would have thought that this 
was ‘now known to all students!’’] 


II. His other quotation equally fails to substantiate 
his case. It is Nehemiah viii. 13-17. The people are 
represented as sunk in great ignorance of the law; 
and, on their hearing, with surprise, the institution of 
the feast of booths read by Ezra, these verses 

describe them as straightway symbolising their ‘‘very 
great gladness” by a new and devoted observance 
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of that feast. But the verses make no profession to 
give an exhaustive catalogue of their services, either 
throughout the seventh month, or throughout the 
year. The absence of any ordinance from these six 
verses, therefore, is no disproof of its existence. The 
natural inference is that all the statutory national 
sacrifices, which the newly-expounded law enforced, 
would command attention, and compliance, from the 
people; but any special manifestation of their 
feelings, which that memorable occasion called for, 
was to be embodied, not in a fasting and afflictive 
service, but in a festival of the most demonstrative 
joy. They are expressly told not to make weeping 
and melancholy the distinctive characteristic of the 
gathering; “Mourn not, nor weep, neither be ye 
grieved ;” ‘* The joy of the Lord is your strength ;” 
“So they went their way to eat and to drink, and to 
send portions, and to make great mirth.” A very 
special and devoted keeping of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles was, therefore, the most natural possible outlet 
for their feelings, and finds express commemoratiop 
accordingly. But there is nothing in the verses that 
makes the slightest approach to a summation of the 
other religious services, which the Law, just heard from 
the lips of Ezra, enjoined. Nay, further, the only 
part of the Law, which enjoined that “taking of 
goodly boughs,” and that ‘“ dwelling in booths,” on 
which the people’s enthusiasm was so expended, is 
Lev. xxiii.: and the same chapter contains the injunction 
of the Day of Atonement! Did Ezra read the one 
part of the chapter without reading the other ? 
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Here, again, we have to add that, while Dr. Farrar’s 
conclusion is utterly unsupported, and seems even 
quite discredited, by the verses which he makes 
prominent, a sufficiently wide examination of the very 
context of these verses goes far to the direct overturning 
of his conclusion. While the verses present nothing 
in the form of a summation of Israel’s yearly services, 
the context, by which they are followed, does contain 
a brief summation of the kind; it gives a very 
condensed indication of the whole annual Temple 
services of the nation, and, instead of the Day of 
Atonement being unknown, the summary seems 
clearly to imply its establishment! Immediately 
after the “‘ Feast of Weeks” (the like of which had 
never been held since Joshua’s day) has been singled 
out for commemoration, Nehemiah describes (in 
chapters ix., x.), a National League and Covenant, 
into which the people, on this occasion, entered— 
men, women, and children, ‘“‘every one that had 
knowledge and understanding,” entering into the 
covenant—and the covenant being that henceforth, 
on all matters, they would ‘‘ walk in God’s law, 
which was given by Moses, the servant of God.” 
Among other clauses of the Covenant was one that 
each of the people should contribute, yearly, a third 
part of a shekel, ‘ for the service of the house of our 
God;” and the leading particulars, of which that 
‘‘service” then consisted, are summarised, as follows: 

«« (1) For the shewbred, (2) and for the continual meat offering, 


(3) and for the continual burnt-offering, (4) of the Sabbaths, 
(5) of the new moons, (6) for the set feasts, (7) and for the 


\ 
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holy things, (8) and for sin-offerings to make atonement for 
Israel, (9) and for all the work of the house of our God” 
(Neh. x. 33). 


We have inserted figures, to indicate the out- 
standing particulars of worship, which this compre- 
hensive list presents; and a glance at it will at once 
show that it epitomises the daily, and weekly, and 
monthly, and annual services of Israel, in a manner 
to correspond, most naturally, with the ordinances, 
prescribed by Moses, throughout the books of 
Leviticus and Numbers. And we ask, to what can 
the eighth division, ‘‘and for sin-offerings to make 
atonement for Israel,” conceivably refer, except 
to the sacrifices of atonement, in Leviticus xvi., 
and in Leviticus iv., the former being the victims 
required for the great Day of annual Atonement, 
and the latter being the victims required for 
occasional and unexpected sin-offerings in the course 
of the year? In view of these fatts, which really 
lie on the very surface of Nehemiah’s narrative, what 
can be thought of a great Church dignitary holding 
that, ‘‘by every law of literature and psychology,” 
Nehemiah must be held ignorant of the Day of 
Atonement ? 

We think Dr. Farrar’s argument is now sufficiently 
emasculated, but we would just add, in a concluding 
word, that its absolute weakness might, further, be at 
once shown by a reference to the New Testament. 
If Dr. Farrar is sure that two and two make four, he 
is equally sure that the Day of Atonement was a 
standing ordinance of Judaism, in the days of Jesus 
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Christ. Yet where is there the remotest reference to 
it, in any of His four biographies? These biographies 
fill much more space than the four palmary passages 
from the Old Testament, which we have just been 
sifting; and yet, while the evangelists (like the 
historians in Kings, and in Ezra and Nehemiah) make 
mention of the presence of Jesus at the Passover, and 
at Tabernacles, and even at the non-Mosaic Feast of 
Dedication, they have ‘‘ not so much as the dimmest 
' trace of any” reference to His presence at the so- 
called ‘‘ unique and all-important ceremony of the 
Jewish year!” Are we to infer that this “‘ ceremony” 
was unknown to Matthew, to Mark, to Luke, and to 
John? Surely not; any more than we are to infer 
that it was unknown to Hezekiah, to Josiah, to 
Ezekiel, to Ezra, and to Nehemiah. The argument 
from silence needs much capacity, and much caution, 
for the due handling of it. 

We have dwelt the longer on this fourfold 
argument of Dean Farrar, because it deals with 
what is one of the main critical perplexities of the 
hour, the question, namely, whether the Law of 
Moses cannot possibly have been ordained, in pre- 
exilic days. We have been dealing with one of the 
most admired and vituperative of the ‘‘ new school,” 
and we have been taking him at his own selected 
strongest point. If an argument, which he puts 
forward as an invincible sample, would now appear 
to a Bible Class to be absolutely ludicrous in its 
pointlessness, we trust they will be encouraged not 
to be ashamed of believing, with Jesus of Nazareth, 
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that Moses did live, and legislate, as the Scriptures 
say he did. Be it noted that we have not had 
recourse to any new method, or new style, of criticism, 
in replying to Dr. Farrar; we have used his own 
method, and we have stuck to his own chosen 
instances. He would be false to his nature, and to 
his privileges, if he did not strive to wield the 
weapons of Higher Criticism; what we have urged 
is that his performance amounts to an utter M1s-use 
of Higher Criticism. What we have written may 
be treated with silence, or with a sneer; the only 
treatment, that can command respect, will be—a 
cogent answer. 


Having given this extended illustration of what 
we mean by Mis-use of Higher Criticism, we may deal 
more briefly with the four remaining illustrations. 


(B) Alleged Lateness of the Book of Daniel: Another 
fourfold argument. 


Next to the lateness of the Law of Moses, the 
alleged lateness of the book of Daniel is one of 
the most confidently trumpeted results of modern 
“scientific”? methods. We are not here to offer an 
exhaustive treatment of Daniel, any more than we 
have done of Moses; our chief aim is to illustrate 
that it is by an inconsequent and misleading 
development of methods, which both sides equally 
acknowledge, that the boasted triumph has been 
won, As Dr. Farrar gave us a fourfold illustration 
of his argument from silence, we shall give a fourfold 
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illustration of the assaults on Daniel; and we may 
take, almost at random, the four following alleged 
indications of the lateness of the book: (1) the 
mention of Greek musical instruments in chapter iii.; 
(2) the mention of Belshazzar as a king of Babylon; 
(3) the use of some official titles; (4) Ezekiel’s use 
of the words, ‘‘ though Noah, Daniel, and Job stood 
before me.” 

Now, in founding on these alleged indications of 
lateness, the ‘‘new school” are not, so far as formal 
method is concerned, doing anything at all objec- 
tionable. We are entitled to scrutinize the book, 
with the utmost fulness and freedom, to consider 
its internal, as well as its external, evidences of age, 
and of authorship. If it employs foreign words 
which no Jew, living in Babylon in the 6th century 
B.c., could, by any possibility, have been cognisant 
of, that is a strong and unexceptionable argument 
that it could not have been composed at the time 
alleged. If it clearly specifies a king, as reigning in 
Babylon, in the alleged age of Daniel, and if it can 
be demonstrated that there never was any such king 
of Babylon, no objection can be taken to the argu- 
ment that the historical accuracy of the book is thus 
most seriously impugned. If it can be shown, on 
psychological or other grounds, that it was all but 
impossible for Ezekiel to record the words, * though 
Noah, Daniel, and Job stood before me,’’ on the 
footing that he had a contemporary, Daniel, corres- 
ponding historically to the Daniel of the book that 
bears his name, then the “critics’’ are entitled to 
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hold that they have discovered a valid and powerful 
argument against the genuineness of the book. In 
canvassing such matters, they are not transgressing 
the limits of ‘‘How to read the Bible”: the sphere 
they adventure on is quite a warrantable sphere; and 
they are entitled to any logical demonstrations, which 
they can carry back with them from it. 

But they are not entitled to «logical demonstra- 
tions! And to this point the inquiry must be 
narrowed: are their reasonings logical? or are they 
vitiated by essential error? (1x) Their argument, as 
to musical instruments, is vitiated by the most 
unhistorical assumptions. When Alexander the Great 
overthrew the Persian empire, there was, at once, 
and ever after, a much readier opening, than had 
previously existed, for the spread of Greek influence, 
Greek thought, Greek civilization, over all the East: 
and from this the ‘‘critics” argue that it could be 
only after this conquest that Greek musicians and 
instruments could be found at a Babylonian court. 
Such dogmatism is quite unwarrantable. We are 
not tied down to the age of Alexander for the first 
intercourse, nor for the first interchange of ideas 
and possessions, between Greece and Babylon. 
During many a previous century, we have the 
clearest evidence that both war and commerce 
established connections, and rendered possible many 
most important exchanges, between the two countries. 
Greece and Assyria came into contact as far back as 
the age of Sargon: Phoenician caravans were carrying 
manv Enronean products inside the walls of Babylon 
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before the age of Solomon; Greek soldiers fought 
with distinction in the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The very latest of explorations (at Nipur) demon- 
strate a traffic to have been carried on by Babylonia 
witit Greece, goo years before the age of Daniel! 
In view of such plain facts, it is an idle perversion of 
plain history to declare that traces of Greek names, 
and of Greek culture, could become possible at 
Babylon only after the age of Alexander. 
(2) The ‘‘critics’” dogmatism about Belshazzar is 
equally unwarrantable. Tablets have been discovered, 
in abundance, which show him to have been the son 
of Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon. Further, 
an important inscription, by Nabonidus himself, has 
been discovered, in which he associates Bel-sar-utsur 
(identical with Belshazzar) ‘‘my eldest son, the 
offspring of my body,” in his invocations of the 
deity, in such a way as to suggest, and in such a way 
indeed as to seem only explicable by the fact, that 
the eldest son had been associated with the father on 
the throne of Babylon. If there were thus two 
kings, the words ‘Belshazzar the king”’ are com- 
pletely justified ; and, besides, what a marvellous 
and satisfying light is thus shed on the strange 
promise to Daniel, “thou shalt be THIRD ruler in 
the kingdom!” “Why not the “second” ruler? No 
answer seems possible, apart from father and son 
being joint-kings, and the durd place being thus the 
highest to which any subject could attain. Is there, 
in all the Hore Pauling, a more artless and satisfying 
instance than this of ‘‘undesigned coincidence?” 
E 
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Then, further, the probability that Nabonidus had 
married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar renders it 
strictly accurate to describe Belshazzar as “‘the son 
of Nebuchadnezzar,” there being no word for 
“‘erandson” in Hebrew, and the same word being 
used freely, throughout Hebrew literature, for “‘son”’ 
and “‘grandson.” What can thus be thought of the 
pretence that the mention of a Babylonian king, 
Belshazzar, is enough to stamp the Book of Daniel 
with utter discredit? Viewing the facts aright, the 
free and appropriate references to that king appear 
to be as pleasing an instance of artless historic 
certainty as could well be desired. 

(3) Attempts were made to hold some of the 
official titles in Daniel as non-Babylonian, and as, 
therefore, negativing the historicity of the book. 
The first that occurs, ‘“‘master (vab-saris) of the 
eunuchs” (Daniel i. 3), was pounced upon as a sure 
anachronism. But this was just another hasty mis- 
usé of criticism. (a) It was enough, for a time, to 
reply that the non-appearance of the title, on those 
of the monuments already discovered, was no proof 
of its being a mere invention. (0) To this has now 
to be added that further monumental research has 
revealed the title, and has shown the accuracy of 
the Bible in making rab-saris a title of one of the 
highest dignitaries at Oriental Courts! 

The “herald (karoza)” (Daniel iii. 4), who stands, 
and calls for homage to Nebuchadnezzar’s statue, 
was also made to lift up his voice against the 
historicity of the book. The ‘“‘critics” said his name 
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had an obvious identity with the Greek xnpué, and 
thus betrayed the late origin of the book. But, 
again, it was criticism mis-used. The monuments 
have now shown karoza to be a good Semitic word, 
and not a Greek importation at all! There is also 
a discovered Assyrian coin, which “proves to us the 
use of the root kavaz at an epoch not only earlier 
than Daniel, but prior to any intervention of Greece 
in Aramean affairs.” * 

(4) The last of the four quoted arguments is 
founded on the words in Ezekiel, “ Though Noah, 
Daniel, and Job stood before me.” Such an honour- 
able pre-eminence, assigned to Daniel, is eminently 
natural, if we accept as historical the early narratives 
of his book; and Ezekiel is a witness of acknowledged 
authority. But the “critics” ask us to believe that 
the reference cannot be to our supposed historical 
Daniel, because he was a contemporary of Ezekiel, 
and (says Dr. Farrar), “it was very unusual for the 
Jews to elevate their contemporaries to such a height 
of exaltation.” He says the unlikelihood is heightened 
by the fact that he would have been “a very youthful 
contemporary.” And he supports the objection of 
others that it is inconsistent alike with chronology 
and propriety to sandwich such a young man between 
such ancient worthies as Noah and Job! “It is 
undoubtedly surprising that among Orientals, who 
regard age as the,chief passport to wisdom, a living 


ae Inspiration and Accuracy of Holy Scripture, p.445. This book (by the 
Rew i Urcuhart), is well fitted to pierce even through the resolute prejudice of 
Dr.Farrar. It is characterised by a transparent loyalty to truth, as well as bya 
thorough mastery of true criticism, and presents a most lucid exposition of 
recent Biblical corroborations. 
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youth should be thus canonized between the Patriarch 
of the Deluge and the Prince of Uz.” 

(a2) It will be at once apparent that a vast and 
serious conclusion is here rested on most slender 
and imaginary premises. What seems the express 
testimony of two inspired authors is to be suspected, 
and rejected, because some modern ‘“‘ critics” think 
it “‘surprising” that a young man should, in his 
life-time, be named with unexampled honour! If 
responsible historic statements are to be set aside in 
this way, all certitude in history would soon vanish. 

(0) Further, even a Bible Class might point out to 
the “critics” that it is not Ezekiel, but God, that 
names Daniel with such honour. Ezekiel merely 
records the words of God, ‘‘though Noah, Daniel, 
and Job stood before me.” And God does not need 
to wait a generation or two, till a faithful servant has 
left the earth, and a sufficient halo has gathered 
round him, before he ventures to ‘‘canonize”’ and 
praise him. He could “ sanctify Jeremiah, and ordain 
him to be a prophet to the nations,” before he became 
“a living youth” at all—‘‘ before thou camest forth 
from the womb.” And He could similarly “‘surname,” 
and glorify, Cyrus before the time. At the very 
outset of his commission and leadership, He can use 
these astounding words regarding Moses, “ See, I 
have made thee a god to Pharaoh.” Within little 
more than thirty years of the birth of John the 
Baptist, He can pass on him this matchless eulogy, 
“ Among them that are born of women, there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist Dean 
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Farrar would again need “a little child” to take him 
by the hand, and ask him what was the age of that 
“living youth,” regarding whom it was testified, 
from the opened heavens, ‘‘ This is my Beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased?” The question is not, 
what was common “among Orientals?” but, what 
is possible, and credible, with God? 

‘(c) As tothe power of Ezekiel’s hearers to recognise 
the propriety of the words, the only inquiry is, are 
the facts (assuming them to be historical), recorded 
regarding Daniel, such as to warrant his association 
with such worthies as Noah and Job? On this point 
we shall appeal to Dr. Farrar. “If we accept as 
historical the particulars narrated of him in this 
book, it is clear that few Jews have ever risen to so 
splendid an eminence.” “At @ very early age he 
was not only a satrap, but the Prince and Prime 
Minister over all the satraps in Babylonia and 
Persia.” ‘Not even Joseph, as the chief ruler over 
all the house of Pharaoh, had anything like the 
extensive sway exercised by the Daniel of this book.” 
Did his “‘ contemporaries” not know all this? And, 
if they did know it, would they not immediately 
recognise the wisdom of God’s glowing reference to 
such “a living youth?” 

(a) It is difficult to bring one’s self to take any 
notice of the chronological objection, that Daniel’s 
name is placed between the names of two who may 
_ have long preceded him—‘“‘ between the Patriarch of 
the Deluge, and the Prince of Uz.” Undoubtedly, 
Daniel far excelled Job, so far as the matter in hand 
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(the deliverance of others by his righteousness) was 
concerned; and his name might, therefore, very 
naturally be quoted before “‘the Prince of Uz.” But 
we are not bound to supply reasons for such col- 
locations. Are we never to string together names 
otherwise than chronologically? Read the following 
extract, and see :— 


** He who made the stammerer, Moses, His law-giver, when 
he was in the wilderness but a shepherd of alien sheep; He 
who made the peasant Amos a prophet, as he earned a few daily 
pence by eating the coarse fruit of the sycamore; He who made 
a prophet of Feremiak, when he was yet but a timid child; He 
who slung a sword round the neck of the least of the children 
of Manasseh (Gideon), and sent him forth to smite the innumer- 
able foe—cannot He make sons of God, and heroes of us, even 
of us?" 


Or, let the following extract be read, and pondered: 


‘“« And what shall I more say? for the time would fail me to 
tell of Gideon, and of Barak, and Samson, and Jepthah, of 
David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets.” 


In the second quotation, it will be seen how 
chronology is defied by putting Barak after Gideon, 
Jephthah after Samson, and Samuel after David. In 
the first quotation, it will be seen how, with equal 
warrantableness, chronology is defied by putting 
Gideon after Amos and Jeremiah. But who is the 
author of the first quotation? The fervour of the 
rhetoric will at once guide many to the answer: it 
is Dean Farrar! We have taken the quotation from 
one of his latest effusions, headed, “Can we be 
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Prophets?” We suggest a prior question, “Can we 
be Critics?” 


We trust we have made it clear that the four 
arguments are not tabooed by us, as an entering on 
forbidden ground, nor as a grasping at unrighteous 
weapons. The ground is quite free, if only the 
“critics” would keep from stumbling on it; the 
weapons are quite fair, if only they would keep from 
swaying them so unskilfully. Their efforts are a 
glaring Mis-use of Higher Criticism. 


(C) The Alleged Invention of the Altar of Incense. 


We now present, for consideration, another most 
remarkable, and easily tested, tenet of the ‘new 
school.” They wish Bible readers to believe that 
the construction of the altar of incense (so minutely 
described in the Pentateuch), is an utter fiction; 
there was no such altar, when Moses was leading the 
people through the wilderness, nor when Solomon 
was inaugurating his temple. We are told that a 
careful and unbiassed scrutiny of certain fundamental 
passages demonstrates the impossibility of that altar 
having been constructed, as alleged in Exodus. Now, 
we do not object to the proposed object, nor to the 
proposed sphere, of proof. If any books of the Bible 
can be shown to be stuffed with contradictions, we 
“must accept the proofs, be the consequences what 
they may. But we again ask our Bible Class to 
consider carefully the pretended proofs of forgery, in 
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order to realise the almost incredible ignorance, that 
underlies the arrogance of the ‘‘new school.” Here 
are the overwhelming proofs that the altar of incense 
is a myth: 

* The altar of incense occurs only in certain portions of 
the Priestly Code, and is absent from others where it could not 
possibly have been omitted, had it been known. The rite of 
the most solemn atoning sacrifice takes place in Lev. iv. indeed, 
on the golden altar, but in Exodus xxix., Lev. viii., ix., without 
its use. A still more striking circumstance is that, in passages 
where the holiest incense-offering itself is spoken of, no trace 
can be discovered of the corresponding altar. This is particularly 
the case in Lev. xvi. To burn incense in the sanctuary, Aaron 
takes a censer, fills it with coals from the altar of burnt-offering 
(verses 12, 18-20), and lays the incense upon them in the adytum 
e.«.. Lhealtar of incense is everywhere unknown here.” 


The above is intended as a most advanced specimen 
of ‘“‘How to read the Bible.” The ordinary reader 
scans the narrative, and foolishly swallows the fiction 
of Moses having made the golden altar; the “critical” 
eye comes, and at once dete¢ts the glaring impossi- 
bilities, that surround such a venerable belief! Let 
us criticise the “‘ critics.” 

(x) It is said, “the rite of the most solemn atoning 
sacrifice takes place in Lev. iv., indeed, on the golden 
altar.” Let the Bible’ Class member turn up the 
chapter, and see. It records four atoning sacrifices, 
and the whole four are presented, not on the golden 
altar, but on the altar of burnt-offering (verses ro, 
Ig, 20, 25, 26, 30, 31)! To have offered the flesh of 
these sin-offerings, or of any atoning sacrifices what- 
ever, on the golden altar, would have violated a 
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fundamental principle of the Priestly Code. Nothing 
but incense could be offered on that altar, and there 
is no prescription of incense, in the whole chapter. - 

(2) While none of the four sacrifices is offered “on 
the golden altar,” there is, in the case of two of them, 
a slight reference to this altar (verses 7 and 18); its 
horns are to have some of the sacrificial blood put 
upon them. We shall charitably assume that this 
subordinate accompaniment is what is misrepresented 
in the above quotation, and that the argument 
is that the absence of this accompaniment from 
“ Ex. xxix., Lev. viii., ix..” proves that the golden 
altar did not exist. But even this amended argument 
is utterly illusory. Let the Bible Class member look 
at verses 3 and 13 of Lev. iv., and he will find that 
the sprinkling of the horns of the golden altar is - 
confined to two special occasions, viz., first, when 
the anointed priest, and secondly, when the whole 
congregation, has sinned through ignorance. Let him 
now turn to Ex. xxix. and Lev. viii., ix., and he will 
find that neither of the above two occasions is even 
remotely referred to in these chapters! Ex. xxix. 
prescribes certain sacrifices, and Lev. viii., ix. records 
the presentation of them. But they do not come 
under either of the categories, specified in Lev. iv. 3 
and 13. They are the sacrifices, which accompanied 
the solemn robing, and anointing, and consecration 
of Aaron and his sons to the priestly office. They 
are sacrifices sui generis, a practical inauguration of 
the whole Levitical system, and did not admit of 
repetition. Leviticus iv. and viii. thus deal with 
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sacrifices, for essentially distin@ occasions; how 
gratuitous, therefore, to ere&t a charge of Biblical 
forgery on any subordinate variation occurring 
between them! Says Wellhausen, “the altar of 
incense could not possibly have been omitted (from 
Lev. viii.) had it been known.” On the contrary, 
the very fact of its “omission” bespeaks a capable 
and consistent writer. 

(3) If Wellhausen thus fares badly in Lev. viii., he 
exposes himself still more grossly in Lev. xvi. His 
argument (as quoted above), is that, as this chapter 
prescribes a burning of incense, and yet does not 
order this burning to take place on the golden altar, 
therefore that altar was unknown to the writer, and 
did not exist. Such an argument bespeaks an 
ignorance of the very elements of the Priestly Code, 
which is pitiable to contemplate on the part of one 
whom Church dignitaries applaud as the grand 
“scientific” discoverer of recondite Bible truths. 
The use of the golden altar was to have incense 
burned on it, every morning and every evening, 
throughout the year (Ex. xxx. 1-8, especially 7, 8). 
With these incense offerings Leviticus xvi. has nothing 
whatever to do. It prescribes a burning of incense 
on one day only in the year (the Day of Atonement), 
but, if this burning had taken place on the golden 
altar, it would have vitiated the very purpose for 
which the chapter prescribes it! The High Priest 
has to enter that day within the veil, into the most 
holy place, and there he has to burn incense, so that 
the cloud of it may prote¢t him, when he stands 
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before the mercy-seat. ‘And he shall put the 
incense upon the fire before the Lord, that the cloud 
of the incense may cover the mercy-seat that is upon 
the testimony, that he die not.” How could the 
burning of incense on the golden altar have secured 
this result? The High Priest is in the holy of holies, 
and needs the covering cloud of incense there; but 
the golden altar is on the other side of the veil, in 
the outer sanCtuary; if the High Priest had burned 
his incense on that altar, he would have had no 
protecting cloud from it, when he passed within the 
veil, and he would have been struck dead before the 
Lord. And yet it is argued that, because he did not 
use it, it was non-existent, and utterly unknown to 
him! We venture to think that a more glaring 
mis-use of Higher Criticism could hardly be conceived. 
The golden altar would, of course, be used on the 
Day of Atonement, for the morning and evening 
incense-burnings, but it did not fall within the scope 
of Lev. xvi. to refer to these, any more than to the 
morning and evening burnt-offerings of that day. 
We could not wish for a more suggestive instance of 
what ‘‘ How to read the Bible” means, under recent 
teaching. And the exposure of it needs no profundity ; 
it is gathered (both in Lev. viii. and in Lev. xvi.), from 
the very surface of the narratives. And, curiously, 
both Dean Farrar and Prof. Wellhausen immolate 
themselves on the Day of Atonement. 

We shall now glance more briefly at our two 
remaining promised illustrations. The next is 
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(D) Alleged Evolution of Sacrificial Phrascology. 


Here, again, our records are unmasked, and 
taken to pieces, in the most superior fashion, by the 
“critics.” They detect the post-exilic forgers, on the 
principle, ‘their speech bewrayeth them.” They take 
up the books of the Bible, and ask us to recognise 
a gradual evolution of religious knowledge, and of 
sacrificial usage, among the people of Israel, by a 
careful sifting of the varying phraseologies, charac- 
terising different writers and different ages. Such an 
investigation, again, is a notably legitimate investiga- 
tion; our only charge (as we shall briefly indicate), is 
that it is often conducted with glaring inconsequence. 

(1) It has been argued (by Wellhausen), with 
much pomp and precision, that a sacrificial advance 
can be detected in the fact that the meal, prescribed 
in the Priests’ Code for sacrifices, is soleth (or fine 
flour), whereas, in “‘the pre-exilic remains,” it is always 
kemach (or ordinary meal). He holds “ that this is 
no mere accident,” but proves a “refinement of 
material,” which the ages have brought about. What 
is our answer? Our answer is that the discovery is 
ahallucination! If he will turn up Numbers v. 15—a 
prescription in the very heart of his Priests’ Code— 
he will find kemach staring him in the face. What a 
travesty of ‘“‘ How to read the Bible!” 

(2) Thesame high authority (?) tries to revolutionise 
our views of Israelitish sacrifice, by demonstrating 
that chattath (or the sin-offering) was. absolutely 
unknown in the early ages: he says it is first men- 
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tioned by Ezekiel, and then appears, with “enormous 
importance,” in the Priests’ Code. So clear and 
certain (he tells us) is this, that while chatiath figures 
in the Priests’ Code proper, it is absolutely unknown 
in the “older corpus” (Lev. xyii.-xxvi.), which has 
been incorporated into that code. What is our 
answer? Our answer is, that if he will turn up 
Lev. xxiii. 19, in the very heart of his “older corpus,” 
he will find chattath staring him in the face. Whata 
travesty of ‘‘ How to read the Bible!” 

(3) Of all Wellhausen’s tenets, none is more 
frequently and confidently proclaimed than that, in 
the early ages, sacrifice was mainly a festive meal, 
but that, under the Priests’ Code, all joyousness and 
festivity were abolished; there were now no social 
feasts for the worshippers; sacrifices now abounded, 
“in which God received everything, and man 
nothing.” Undoubtedly, this is a remarkable change, 
if real, and Wellhausen would have deserved the 
thanks of every Bible reader for discovering it. But 
what is our answer? Our answer is, that the change 
is an absolute hallucination, and that the only part of 
the Old Testament, which enacts, and regulates, festive 
_ meals, is that very Priests’ Code, from which they are said 
to be rigorously excluded!! Let one standard quotation 
suffice. Peace-offerings, under a threefold choice of 
victims, are first minutely established (Lev. iii.) ; and 
then three leading occasions, which may give rise to 
peace-offerings, are specified ; and it is ordained that, 
in the case of the whole three, a festive meal shall 
take place (Lev. vii. 15-17); and the wide liberty of 
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participating is fixed, “‘ every one that is clean shall 
eat thereof” (Lev. vii. 19). The above vaunted change 
is the very pivot of Wellhausen’s whole sacrificial 
position; any member of a Bible Class may see that 
it is a mere dream, and that it amounts to an almost 
inconceivable mis-use of Higher Criticism. 

(4) Akin to this is the following discovery. He 
says that, ‘‘in the earlier period,” the rule was that 
meal should ‘‘be presented baked,” whereas, under the 
Priests’ Code, the meal ‘‘is, by preference, offered 
vaw.” Of manifold disproofs of this allegation, let 
the following fundamental one suffice. The standing 
regulations for meal-offerings are laid down in Lev. ii., 
and four choices are given of the way in which the 
meal may be presented; ome is to present it raw; 
the other three are to present it baked, or prepared, in ~ 
the ‘‘oven,” or the “‘flat-plate,”’ or the “‘frying-pan !” 

(5) He says the verb drakh is used to denote the 
most primitive method of conveying the sacrifice to 
the Deity. The verb dérakh is never once used, with 
that signification, in all Scripture! In such varied 
instances as Abraham’s, Balaam’s, Elijah’s, and the 
Priestly Codes, im all these alike, it is used for any 
preliminary setting in order, which the occasion calls 
for, but never once for the subsequent conveyance of 
the sacrifice to the Deity. 

(6) He says, ‘‘In Deuteronomy, in marked opposi- 
tion to what we find in the Priestly Code, to eat and 
be merry before Jehovah is the standing phrase for 
sacrificing.” Instead of ‘marked opposition,” there 
is “marked agreement,” between the two documerts. 
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Both agree as to what sacrifices may not be eaten; 
both agree as to what sacrifices must be followed by a 
social meal; and neither in the one document, nor 
in the other, does the phrase, ‘‘to eat and to be 
merry before Jehovah,” once occur as the standing 
phrase for sacrifice in general. What mis-use of Higher 
Criticism | 

Be it noted, ‘‘ these things have not been done (or 
rather written) in a corner.” They are written ina 
book (the Prolegomena), in which the ‘‘ new school” 
proclaim that ‘‘ at last the tyuth has been reached,” 
a book which they certify as “‘the first complete and 
sustained argument which took up the age of the 
Pentateuchal law in all its historical bearings.’”? We 
have been dealing with their foremost writer, and 
with some of that writer’s most vaunted discoveries. 
The Bible Class may estimate, from these illustra- 
tions, whether it is criticism, or its mis-use, that has 
led him to those arrogant pronouncements, by which 
the sacred feelings of multitudes of Christ’s “little 
ones” have undergone such outrage. 


(E) Alleged Legendariness of Patriarchal History. 


The “new school”’ are hopelessly committed to 
the view that the narratives of the patriarchs are 
mere idle inventions, having no resemblance to 
veritable history, but strung together, many centuries 
_after Moses, in order ‘‘to surround with the nimbus 
of a venerable consecration” the places, and the 
practices, by which the authors of these “legends” 
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were themselves surrounded. The portion of these 
“legends,” whose credibility we might expect to be 
most readily tested by contemporaneous records, is 
the remarkable narrative, in Genesis xiv., of the war 
of the four kings against five. And here is the utter 
scorn, with which Wellhausen dismisses it from the 
realm of possible history : 


“That four kings from the Persian Gulf should, ‘in the time 
of Abraham,’ have made an incursion into the Sinaitic 
peninsula, that they should on that oncasion have attacked 
five kinglets on the Dead Sea littoral, and have carried them off 
prisoners, and, finally, that Abraham should have set out in 
pursuit of the retreating victors, accompanied by 318 men- 
servards—-gnd have forced them to aisgorge their prey—all 
these Incidents are sheer impossibilities, which gain nothing in 
credibility from the fact that they are placed in a world which 
had passed away.” 


We are here asked to believe that a definite and 
detailed narrative, in Genesis, does not possess one 
element of truth. What is our answer? Our answer 
is that, within the last few years, the contemporaneous 
records of that period have been dug up in abundance, 
and that they demonstrate the credibility, and like- 
lihood of the narrative, beyond all power of cavil! 
(a) The recovered monuments show free intercourse 
from Babylon all the way to the Mediterranean 
(much further west than ‘“‘the vale of Siddim’”’), 
long before ‘‘the time of Abraham!” (6) The 
recovered monuments show that “kings from the 
Persian Gulf” were conquerors of Palestine, at the 
very period to which Genesis xiv. refers, and that 
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they habitually included, among their titles, “ kings 
of the countries of the West.” (c) The recovered 
monuments show the names of the four Oriental 
kings (Tidal, Amraphel, Arioch, and Chedorlaomer), 
mentioned in Genesis xiv., to be the names of actual 
monarchs, who lived, and reigned, in the very age 
assigned to Abraham. ‘‘ Sheer impossibilities,” cries 
Wellhausen. ‘‘ Most credible and likely occurrences,” 
is the irrefragable evidence of Abraham’s own 
contemporaries. 

It may be added that such journeys, as Abraham 
is described as accomplishing, from Ur to Haran, 
from Haran to Canaan, and from Canaan to Egypt, 
are rendered quite possible and ordinary occurrences, 
in the light of the monuments, and also that the 
lives and pursuits of the Bedouin tribes, on the 
borders of Canaan, as testified to by the monuments 
of the Abrahamic period, are most amply corrobora- 
tive of the simple and striking details in Genesis. 
To sneer at the Patriarchal History as “legendary” 
is a mere mis-use of criticism. In The Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, just published, Professor Hommel, one of 
the most candid and expert of archeologists, invites 
all, whom recent theories have perplexed, to resume 
their faith, without misgiving, in a historical Abraham, 
and a historical Moses. 

We have still a word or two to add on what we 
have denominated 
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SECTION IV. 
SHALL We INFORM THE PEOPLE? 


This is a question, which the “new school” are 
very often, and very ominously, to be heard revolving. 
They meet in solemn conclave, or they send letters 
of solicitation far and near, to discuss the following: 
‘‘We have turned the Bible up-side down: we have 
pierced through the obstructions of thousands of 
years; we have left Jesus of Nazareth far behind 
us, in our knowledge of sacred history: shall we 
inform the people at large of our brilliant triumphs? 
Shall we let the rising generation see our wisdom, 
as soon as their powers expand? Or, shall we 
hide our grand discoveries under a bushel? shall 
we leave the Sabbath scholar, and the ordinary 
Church-worshipper, uninformed, and in the embrace 
of the old delusions?” The very revolving of such 
questions always strikes us as a sign of conscious 
weakness, and of a fear that the new discoveries 
will go far to bring all respect for the Bible ta 
an end. For ourselves, if we felt constrained ta 
accept the new discoveries, we could only laugh to 
scorn the talk of the ‘‘spiritual power and moral 
glory of the Bible” having been augmented by these 
discoveries, and we would feel that a God, who could 
inspire the most bare-faced lies and deceptions, was a 
God, whom our conscience inexorably restrained us 
from revering. But we must not let the fear of such 
an awiul consequence deter us from impartial investi- 
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gation: nay, the more tremendous the alternative 
consequences are felt to be, the more scrupulously 
anxious and thorough should we be, in the conduct 
of the whole investigation. And, whatever the out- 
come, which a fair inquiry demonstrates, we dare not 
harbour the idea of deliberately concealing that out- 
come from the myriads, who are as interested in 
realising it as ourselves. To keep the Bible locked 
up in a foreign tongue, so that the common people 
could know it only from garbled priestly distortions, 
was once a Popish device, unworthy of Christianity : 
not less unworthy were it to discover that sacred 
history is a set of fabricated fictions, and yet con- 
tinue to keep the bulk of men uninformed of this, 
and in the enthusiastic belief of what is vain and 
false. Of all the ways of ‘‘ How to read the Bible,” 
the most disastrous would be to circulate the 
impression that we have one way of reading it, when 
we are declaiming from the pulpit, and a totally 
different way of reading it, ‘‘ when we have entered 
into our closet, and have shut to the door.” Such 
esoteric devices will end all respect both for critics 
and for preachers, and they will deserve the dis- 
réspect. The interests of truth are paramount, and, 
in the name of Him, who “for this purpose was born, 
and who for this purpose came into the world, that 
He might bear witness to the truth,” we dare not 
foster, among our fellows, “ strong delusion to believe 
- a lie.” Whatever be the unquestioned results, to 
which a fair use of the Lower and the Higher 
Criticisms may conduct us, these results are the 
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heritage of our race, and they must be disseminated 
everywhere, free as the sunlight, and as the air we 
breathe. 


But, while urging this, it will have been made 
abundantly manifest, throughout the foregoing pages, 
that we would deem it an indication of the most 
presumptuous folly to palm off on our church 
members, either young or old, the hasty crudities 
of the “new school,” as if they were “scientific” 
demonstrations. We have endeavoured to show that 
these pretended demonstrations are, too generally, 
as contradictory to plain evidence, as they are, 
notoriously, dishonouring to God, and to God’s 
people. It were, therefore, the cruellest of wrongs 
to scatter such evil seed broadcast over the receptive 
minds of the rising generation. We have not dealt 
with obscure representatives: Professor Wellhausen 
in Germany, and Dean Farrar in England, are 
surely recognised and lauded leaders. We have 
not dealt with what they tentatively advance as 
doubtful, but with what they put forward as carry- 
ing irresistible certainty. Wellhausen holds ## is 
impossible for the altar of incense to have existed, 
without its use being mentioned in Leviticus xvi. 
Dr. Farrar holds that, ‘‘ by every law of literature and 
psychology,” the Day of Atonement, if it had been 
ordained, was bound to be referred to in Ezra iii. 1-6. 
We are willing to peril the whole controversy on 
what are thus put forward, by our opponents, as 
superlatively manifest instances. Could there be a 
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clearer, or a fairer, issue? Let Leviticus xvi. be 
read, and it will be seen that, had the High Priest 
burnt his incense on the golden altar, the very object 
of the burning would have been defeated, and he 
would himself have been struck dead, when he entered 
the Holy of Holies! Let Ezra iii. 1-6 be read, and 
it will be found that the circumstances are expressly 
denied to have yet emerged, which would have 
rendered an observance of the Day of Atonement 
possible ! 

The very silences, therefore, on which our oppo- 
nents found, are clear proofs that the authors of 
Leviticus, and of Ezra, are competent and con- 
sistent writers. And yet it is on the strength of 
stupendous absurdities, like the above, that it is 
proposed to indottrinate the youth of our country 
with the idea that the Biblical history is all delusion, 
and that it must be utterly transmogrified by the 
“inner consciousness ” of Higher Critics, before any 
warrantable knowledge can be had of God’s dealings 
with His ancient people. No special Hebrew scholar- 
ship is needed for the consideration of the two 
instances, which we have just quoted; any ordinary 
member of a Bible class, with his English Bible, 
and with a fair share of common sense, is quite 
competent to scrutinise and to settle them ; and he is 
thus quite able to weigh “‘in the balances” the mar- 
vellous subjectivity, and insight, of recent “science.” 
We have endeavoured, throughout, to make all the 
' instances, with which we have dealt, equally compre- 
hensible to common people; even in our Section iii. 
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(D), they have only to take for granted that we are 
reporting accurately two or three technical terms 
from the Hebrew original, and the argument becomes 
quite level to their capacity. We have repudiated 
the idea that criticism is like a masonic mystery, to 
which only the initiated are privy; the power of 
criticism is the inalienable endowment, and right, of 
all men, and we can never come at the contents, and 
the significance, of the Bible, or of any other book, 
except by a straightforward application of the Lower 
and the Higher Criticisms. We have urged that 
‘“* How to Read the Bible” necessarily excludes our 
being warped by foregone conclusions, our wanton 
invention of unknown forgers and redactors, our 
being swayed by mere imagination, and our practical 
banishing of the supernatural, from the field of inquiry, 
as a derided fable. ‘‘ Howto Read the Bible”? means, 
primarily, that we are to canvass it by the same rules, 
and on the same principles, as we master other books; 
it means, therefore, that we are to read it with honesty, 
with sympathy, with impartiality, and with due 
equipment, with minds purged of pre-possession, and 
with an anxious use of every available means to help 
its elucidation. 

But suppose we cry from the housetops that the 
story of Abraham and Chedorlaomer is a “sheer 
impossibility,” while the monuments are busy crying, 
from their age-long graves, ‘‘ here are the very names 
of the Elamite kings,” and “here is their lordship 
over Canaan in the very age of Abraham”—is that 
“‘ How to Read the Bible?”” Suppose we map out a 
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so-called Priestly Code, and declare, with superlative 
emphasis, that it is an arid, abstra@, unsocial 
territory, from which “ sacrificial meals” are rigidly 
frowned away, when, in reality, it 1s the only Biblical 
territory, where “ sacrificial meals” find an inauguration 
and a home—is that *‘How to Read the Bible?” 
Suppose we point to certain Hebrew verbs, as fixing 
the sacrificial advancements of specified ages, when 
there 1s not a single instance of their use, in the sense 
alleged, in the times, or in the books, referred to— 
is that “How to Read the Bible?” Suppose we 
declare it impossible for Isaiah (under Hezekiah) to 
have named Cyrus, or for Daniel (under Cyrus) to 
have sketched the four world-empires, while we yet 
leave untouched the prediction of such minutia as 
the ‘‘ piercing of Messiah’s hands and feet,” and the 
“‘casting lots for His vesture,” a thousand years 
before He bled and died—is that ‘‘How to Read 
the Bible?”? No wonder if the “new school,” like 
sensible sailors, 
“Stand shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away,” 

when they have sacksful of crudities, like the above, 
as the main cargo, in their boat! Shall we inform 
the people? they keep crying to each other, in obvious 
fear and trembling. If their discoveries are truth 
and soberness, let them charge the four winds of 
heaven to bear their salutary message to earth’s 
utmost clime. If their discoveries are unproved, 
and unprovable, absurdities, then let a Christian 
community, that trembles for the eternal welfare of 
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her children and her children’s children, send after 
them the emphatic message, ‘“‘We will not have 
these men to reign over us.” They are not denounced 
for being critics; they are denounced solely for their 
utter Mis-use of Higher Criticism. 


DANGERS IN THE LITERARY STUDY OF 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


By Rev. H.C. G. Moutsz, D.D., Principat or RIDLEY 
Hai, CAMBRIDGE. 


TOUCH this subject with a solemn feeling of 

its importance, and, if I may say so, its sacred 
delicacy. Let me approach it with the humblest 
~ recolleCtion of the presence of our Master, the Lord 
of Truth. 

I am not about to attempt to enter on a discus- 
sion of theories of the origin and growth of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Of the phrase Higher 
Criticism, innocent in itself and in its origin, though 
not, perhaps, very happy practically, I shall have 
nothing to say. Not that I have no convictions on 
the main questions indicated by that phrase iin its 
actual connection with Old Testament studies. I 
may so far allude to those convictions as to avow an 
opinion, looking from the strictly literary point of 
view, that many prevalent revolutionary theories have 
run very far beyond the really certain data; a 
- phenomenon with abundant precedent. Ifa life-long 
love of literature, and some training, however limited, 
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in literary forms and processes, can in the least 
entitle a man to an independent opinion in such 
matters, I would express some astonishment at the 
grounds on which, not seldom, differences of sources 
and differences of authorships are said to be detected 
and ascertained across a gulf of two or three millen- 
niums. And I would say further, still looking from 
the purely literary view-point, that it is surprising to 
find so little made of what is surely a fact, that 
successful personation of history, so to speak, is, at 
least in Europe, a modern development of literary 
instinct and skill. It is a large demand on belief, if 
so, to be asked to think that the narratives with 
which (to take one great instance) the Tabernacle is 
inextricably interwoven, should be little better than 
personated history, while yet they are so written as 
to be full all over of indescribable touches of nature 
and life, and to receive certainly an extraordinary 
semblance of attestation from antiquarian researches. 

But I check the temptation to dilate on particular 
literary questions raised by the late developments of 
the literary study of the Holy Scriptures; I address 
myself to the subject of some inherent dangers of the 
study. é 

Need I say that I do not attempt the absurd and 
impossible position of condemning or deprecating 
literary study of the Sacred Book? The few remarks 
I have myself already made are of the nature of such 
study ; they are remarks on some literary phenomena 
of the Scriptures, and on some literary mistakes 
made (as I humbly conceive) by some literary 
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students. Literary study is not the monopoly of any 
class of investigators of the Bible. That admirable, 
but now neglected, book, Prof. Blunt’s Undesigned 
Coincidences, is an example of literary study; so, of 
course, is its classical prototype, Paley’s Hore Pauline; 
so is Prof. Roger’s remarkable treatise, The Super- 
human Origin of the Bible inferred from itself. The Holy 
Scriptures are literature, nay they are a literature; 
and, to the end of time, the human mind must 
attend to their literary phenomena. But then, on 
the other hand, any study, however lawful, or even 
necessary, may, and probably must, have its dangers ; 
for instance, classical studies may bring with them, 
and have in fact often brought, very serious dangers 
to both the mind and the morals of the incautious 
student. My proper business in this paper is to 
indicate dangers in the literary study of Scripture, 
and, in a sense, to leave the indication for whatever 
use may be made of it. 

The dangers, then, which are apparent, certainly 
in the present state of the case, may be summed up 
in one short sentence. They are all included in the 
danger lest the student should arrive at a view and 
estimate of the Holy Scriptures radically different 
from that of our Lord and the Apostles, and, I may 
add, from that of the great Christian teachers of the 
first few centuries after them. There are, of course, 
men by whom such a danger would be denied to be 
_a danger at all. They would say that (in theory at 
least) thought has nothing to do with fear; that you 
are spoiling your investigating and inferring process 
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beforehand if you are afraid of any possible inferences. 
But I am not addressing such men. I am speaking 
in this article to Christians, called to a life of closest 
allegiance to Christ as our Divine Prophet, Priest, 
and King. To such it is not, nor ever can be, an 
indifferent question whether or no on any matter our 
thoughts diverge from what we know of His. And 
this, not because of timidity, but because of humility, 
which is a very different thing. We know Him to 
be the eternal Truth. We know, we have found, in 
our inmost being, that He has the words of eternal 
life. We believe that a Voice from the Infinite twice 
said of Him to men, Hear Him. And we know that 
inferences which lead away from Him must therefore 
have a fallacy somewhere, perhaps in the premises, 
perhaps in the conclusion, perhaps in both. And 
the discovery of an even apparent divergence from 
Him is thus, to us, not a sign-post onwards, but a 
signal to take care, and to be ready, if needful, to 
“try back.” 

Now the attitude of mind widely generated by the 
present excess (I must call it so) of literary study of 
the Scriptures, particularly of the Old Testament, is 
one of, to say the least, slackened reverence, and of 
at least indisposition to’ submit and to rely. If Ido 
not mistake, it is coming widely to be thought that 
the Bible, however great as a literary phenomenon, is 
after all just a book among books; to be compared, 
to be appraised, to have its place assigned, to be 
studied on the theory (applicable to literature at large) 
that its growth, internal structure, trustworthiness, 
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and import, are matters quite within the lawful range 
of merely historical and critical enquiry. To quote 
from a vigorous passage in Crabbe’s Tales: 
“* Nay, nay,’ the friend replied, 

‘You need not lay the good old Book aside; 

Antique and curious, I myself indeed 

Read it at times, but as a man should read: 

The Book has wisdom in it, if you look 

Wisely upon it, as another book.’” 
Not to speak merely in general terms, my experience, 
during some seventeen years of work as an examining 
Chaplain to a Bishop, makes me unhappy in this 
direction. Itracea tendency, I think a distinctly grow- 
ing one, in the answers of candidates for Holy Orders 
to questions on Scripture, to talk loosely, I might 
say to talk coolly, about the Divine Book. Not long 
ago I gathered some flowers of this kind, not sweet 
to smell: “Matthew’s quotations are rather far- 
fetched”; ‘‘ Paul’s argument here is a little mixed.” 
And my impressions as an examiner for the Theo- 
logical Tripos at Cambridge, on two occasions, were 
often of the same kind. A few years ago I met a 
learned clerical friend from Oxford, and we fell into 
talk on the subject before us now. His sympathies 
went much more than mine do with recent specula- 
tions. But I told him a little of my observations of 
this lowered tone about the Bible, and he very gravely, 
not to say sadly, owned that his experience was the 
same as mine. He, too, had recently examined for 
a Bishop, and one of the questions had been, “In 
what sense do you hold Scripture to be inspired ?” 
All, or almost all the candidates took in their answers 
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the line of emphasizing ‘the human element,” in a 
tone which might be summed up in the familiar 
sentence of our early exercises, Humanum est errare ! 
Somehow or other, the view of the Holy Scriptures, 
which had been made prominent and emphatic for 
these young minds, minds just about to be used in 
the commissioned preaching of the Word of God, was 
that the Scriptures are a literature homogeneous with 
all other literature; that you must “‘ look wisely upon 
them, as another book.” 

I may mention a grave fact, of which I have certain 
knowledge. About the year 1890 a large Clerical 
Society in a midland town, having to revise its rules, 
resolved that for the future the meetings should not 
include in their short preliminary service, as hereto- 
fore, the reading of a passage of Scripture. This 
decision was the direct result of new views of the 
character of Scripture here by the large majority of 
the members. 

I do little more here than indicate these symptoms. 
To work out the whole of the diagnosis would be a 
long task. Only I am sure that a part of the cause, 
and avery serious part, is an altogether abnormal 
and exaggerated insistence, far and wide, in books, in 
articles, in le¢tures, upon the merely literary study of 
the Bible, uncorrected too often by any real emphatic 
and impressive warnings about the dangers inherent 
in such study. Too often this is unbalanced by any 
adequate reminder even of the existence of another 
side, or the possibility that some great assumptions, 
as to a more or less naturalistic evolution of this 
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wonderful literature, may be all the while unproved 
and unprovable assumptions. Minds innumerable 
are getting accustomed, not merely by the contents, 
but by the tone of the information they receive, in 
book or discourse, to discredit the unique, the super- 
natural, the absolutely authoritative, the divine (in 
any sense worth the word), in the “ Divine Scriptures.” 
They are getting accustomed to read simply as those 
who judge, not as those who believe. And one 
sorrowful, but inevitable, result of this I am sure, is 
that they are getting to judge as those who do not 
read, but neglect, the Book they judge. It is a 
natural result of a naturalistic view of the Holy 

Scriptures that reading about them shall more and 
more take the place of reading them. I have known 
men who were able to talk glibly about the latest 
proofs of the late date of the Book of Daniel, and 
also able to say that Daniel was (fabulously, of course, 
and here indeed they were right) cast into Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s furnace! 

We may be pretty sure that in a very few generations 
when men are well used to a now widely prevalent 
type of literary study of the Divine Scriptures, 
there will result, among other things, a vast decrease 
of reading the Bible, not to say of marking, learning, 
and inwardly digesting it, as by those who go to it 
with eyes open but humble, with hearts thoughtful 
but adoring, to do what Gregory the Great once 
nobly bade all men do, Discere cor Dei in verbis Dei, 
‘Learn God’s heart in God’s words. There will be 
very little grasp then for life and death upon the 
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Scripture precept as such, the Scripture warning as 
such, the Scripture promise as such. There will be 
far fewer lives formed on and inspired by the Book 
of Jesus Christ. 

I have at home a priceless treasure; an old Bible, 
almost falling to pieces. It was my mother’s, and 
its sacred dilapidation is the result of her intense, 
her indefatigable exploration and meditation year 
after year, in the midst of a life such as is lived by 
the wife of a poor clergyman in a large parish, 
engaged quite literally from morning till night in a 
service of others (at once of her children and of the 
most hopeless and abject of the poor), equally 
energetic and tender, practical and exquisitely kind. 
Like the holy Psalmist, she prevented the dawn and 
watched into the night, that she might be occupied 
with the Word. And it was to her, indeed, a verbum 
informans, a formative utterance. The result was a 
life which was, I know, to son after son, the soul-and- 
mind-saving evidence of Christianity; and which, I 
venture to say it with decision, could not possibly 
have been what it most distinCtively was, without 
that wearing out of her Bible all the while. But 
there will not be very many such worn-out Bibles in 
a fast approaching generation, if men and women are 
not much more frequently warned about dangers in 
the literary study of the Book. And the world will 
. be the poorer for the loss. 

But I close with the simple assertion of the con- 
viction which was present in my mind as I set out. 
What is the danger of dangers in the literary study 
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of Scripture? What is the danger in such a literary 
study as practically drops out, from at least the fore- 
ground, the uniqueness of the Bible, that uniqueness 
which, to put it feebly, gives it in literature more than 
the relative greatness and difference of man among 
animals? What is the danger of such a study as 
practically ignores the possibility of direct revelation, 
which almost smiles at what it calls “heaven-des- 
cended theology?” Of the study which gives the 
benefit of its doubt consistently against the super- 
natural, whether of word or work? Which comes 
in too many cases to regard the Book scarcely as an 
oracle at all? It is that it lands the student in funda- 
_ mentally different opinion about the Holy Scriptures 
from that of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. No 
speculation (whether reverently meant, as sometimes, 
or incredibly light-hearted, as sometimes also) about 
the mysterious and awfully merciful self-humiliation 
of the Son of God will ever, to a truly Christian man, 
make it a light thing to discover that while for his 
Redeemer it was everything to say yéyparra, “It is 
written,” he has got accustomed to think it rather 
narrow. For Him whom we adore, and who is our 
one Hope, our Life, our Light, to which everything 
else is cloud, the Scriptures of the Prophets were 
inexpressibly sacred, solid, authoritative. This was 
no mere accident of His teaching; it was of its heart 
and life. His expression of this certainty, as His 
ministry opened with it, developed towards its close 
into intense and thrilling fulness—‘‘How then shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” And when 
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He returned from the unseen, in the power of a life 
indissoluble, He devoted half the day of His resur- 
rection to an exposition of the Old Scriptures in the 
sense of a divine oracle full of Himself. He ascended, 
and the Paraclete descended, proceeding from Him 
and sent by Him; and this eternal “‘ Vicar of Christ,”’ 
the blessed Spirit, at and after the Pentecost, took 
the identically same line about Scripture in His 
utterances in the Church. What wonder that in 
after generations of the early days there is nothing in 
which Father more truly “consents unanimously”’ 
with Father than the “divineness” and uniqueness 
of the Holy Scriptures ? 

But here I close. My drift will be apparent. I hold 
that we are in great risk, for want of a reverent 
caution and submission in much current teaching 
within the Christian Church, of arriving at a common 
opinion about the Holy Scriptures different at its root 
from that of our divine Prophet and King. And I 
pray Him, so to rule hearts and minds as to preserve, 
or to recover, the harmony of Christian thought with 
His, in faith, in love, and in the hope of His coming 


glory. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE Worp “Canon” or ITs EQUIVALENTS. 





N classical literature the word ‘“‘Canon” means 

a rod or rule, which, straight itself, might be 
used as a test to try the straightness of anything 
alongside of which it was placed. The word, with 
this meaning, was used—both literally and meta- 
phorically—in the writings of the best Greek authors. 
In the New Testament, and also among the early 
Church Fathers, this term is used in the sense of a 
measuring line, by which the bounds or limits of the 
path of duty are determined, and of the field or 
sphere which such a line encloses. The Apostle Paul, 
in 11. Cor. x. 13-16, speaks of a canon, a sphere or 
region, in which his proper work lay, and of another 
man’s canon, or line of things, into which he could 
not go without intruding. And, again, in Gal. vi. 16, 
the canon is the line or rule which marks out the 
path along which those who are to enjoy the Christian 
benediction must walk. So Clement of Rome speaks 
-of the canon or measuring line of obedience, the 
boundary which the obedient would not transgress, 
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and the canon of Divine service, the line marking 
out the sphere within which this service should be 
performed, or the rule in accordance with which it 
should be rendered. In another passage, this Father 
uses the word evidently of the measured space on the 
race-course or the leaping-ground. After speaking 
of those who had been persecuted and martyred, 
he says (Epistle to Corinthians vii.) : ‘“‘ For we are 
in the same lists, and the same contest inviteth us. 
Wherefore let us forsake idle and vain thoughts, 
and let us conform to the glorious and venerable 
Canon which hath been handed down to us.” It 
was, apparently, this specific use of the word as 
describing a definite measured space, which com- 
mended it to the early Christian writers as a fit 
term for indicating the collection of their sacred 
books. These books were marked off by their special 
divine authorship as by a measuring or boundary 
line, which defined for them a field peculiarly their 
own. Naturally enough, the word was used to 
designate the formulated faith of the Church in the 
generally accepted creed, and was also applied to 
the contents of the formula. Under varying terms 
—the Canon of the Church, the Canon of the truth, 
the Canon of the faith—some rule of true doctrine 
was indicated. Those books were called ‘“‘canonical,” 
which formed the primary source out of which the 
contents of this truth and faith of the Church 
were drawn. The inclusion of any particular writing 
in the list of Canonical Scriptures was called its 
canonization. 
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Origen frequently employs the phrase, ‘‘ Canonical 
Scriptures,” in opposition to ‘ apocryphal,” and 
declares that no one should use, for the proving of 
doctrine, books outside of the canonized Scriptures. 
In the writings of Athanasius, and in the Canons of 
the Synod of Laodicea, we find these words used in 
a strictly technical sense, which makes it evident that 
the canonical books of the Old and New Testament 
were marked off from the uncanonical, as forming 
a definite Canon of holy and authoritative Scripture. 
The principle was unequivocally expressed at the 
Laodicean Synod of 363, that ‘‘ no uncanonical books 
may be read in the Church, but only the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament.” This is 
immediately followed by a list of all the books of the 
Old Testament, which may be read aloud, containing, 
with a very slight addition, the books which form 
the Old Testament of our Bible. 

Though originally the term “‘ canonical” was used 
in the passive sense, as meaning that which is 
according to rule, a writing which belonged to a 
collection made and determined by the authority of 
the Church, it came to be employed generally in 
- the ative sense, as meaning that which gives out 
a rule, a writing which, as divinely inspired, is 
normative for the defining or establishing of the 
doctrines of the faith. When, therefore, we speak 
of the Canon of Scripture, we do not merely mean 
the catalogue of books which make up Holy Scripture, 
but we also emphasise the fact that the writings 
included in this list owe their place in it to this, that 
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they are, by reason of their Divine authorship, the 
norm of Christian doctrine, and the fountain of 
Christian truth. 

Among the Jews, speaking generally from at least 
the time of the exile, the question of what books 
were to be included in the sacred Canon was naturally 
one of great interest, and one that was constantly 
before them as a subject of discussion. These 
enquiries were conducted in a very peculiar manner, 
and the reasons assigned for the inclusion or rejection 
of particular works were often whimsical and absurd 
in the last degree. In keeping with the general 
character of their procedure, they made use of a 
remarkably artificial and eccentric terminology in 
designating the books which they regarded as 
canonical and uncanonical. Those writings which 
together formed the Canon of Holy Scripture were 
said to ‘‘defile the hands.” According to the 
ceremonial law of the Jews, there were particular 
things, or things in particular conditions, such as 
a dead body, which no one could touch without 
incurring uncleanness, so that he who incurred it 
was obliged to separate himself from the communion 
of his fellow worshippers, and to observe certain 
prescribed rites for the removal of his defilement. 
In order to preserve the sacred books from profane 
treatment, and to secure them against any reckless 
or undue familiarity, the Rabbinical doctors pro- 
nounced the decree that none of the sacred writings 
received into the Canon could be touched without 
imparting ceremonial impurity. And so when a 
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Rabbi said, ‘‘ The Song of Songs defiles the hands,” 
this was equivalent to saying, ‘‘ The Song of Songs 
is Canonical Scripture.” All uncanonical books might 
be broadly designated as books which did not defile 
the hands, and to say this of any writing was in 
the most emphatic manner to refuse it a place among 
the sacred books. 

But we find other two expressions used which 
imply respectively doubt and decision as to the 
canonicity of the writing in question. Our word 
Apocrypha is simply equivalent to uncanonical. But 
the Jews had another word which, literally, is of 
precisely the same meaning—Genuzim, “ hidden.” 
This word was originally applied to such worn-out | 
copies of the sacred writings as were no longer » 
serviceable, and so were ordered to be buried, or to 
be placed away in a chamber appropriated to this 
purpose. This word came to be used of those books 
whose claims to canonicity were disputed. The 
question might be raised frivolously or seriously. 
It very frequently concerned the character of the 
contents of the book, whether there were in it 
statements that were self-contradictory, or that 
contradicted well-authenticated statements in other 
accepted writings embraced within the Canon. The 
books whose withdrawal was discussed in the schools 
were such as had previously secured a place among 
the sacred writings, and were being read in the 
public services. The removal was suggested not 
only of the Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, but also of Proverbs and Ezekiel. The 
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result of all these discussions was to obtain a definite 
pronouncement in favour of the canonicity of the 
sacred books, by explaining the contradictions which 
seemed to militate against the idea of their super- 
human origin. ; 

But while there were canonical writings on whose 
canonicity doubts had arisen, there were other 
writings, some of which were held in very high 
esteem, in regard to which no dispute was ever 
raised, seeing that they were unanimously admitted 
to be extra-canonical. These were designated by a 
Hebrew word which meant extraneous, or outside. 
The outside, or extra-canonical, books are those 
which we usually call the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament. This Hebrew word we find used for 
heretical books, writings of strangers or outsiders, 
such as Christian writings, just as the word apocry- 
phal was originally employed to designate the secret 
writings of heretics, and tracts or treatises issued 
under false names. It was Jerome who first made 
use of the term Apocrypha for those books of the 
Septuagint which are not found in the Hebrew 
Canon. Of these, Ecclesiasticus, or the Book of 
Jesus son of Sirach, was valued very highly, much 
read, and often quoted by certain Jewish scholars, 
and 1. Maccabees was held to be of chief importance 
as the principal Hebrew source for the history of a 
most interesting period. Yet the public reading of 
all these outside books was strictly prohibited. As 
to the private reading of them, some of the severer 
Rabbis seem to have denounced all use, even of the 
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best of these books, while others read, and recom- 
mended the reading of a few of them, but even then 
only as one would read a letter, that is, as common 
literature, and not as Holy Scripture. And it ought 
to be remembered that the exclusion of these books 
did not take place because they had not been written 
in the sacred language of the Jews. It is beyond 
dispute that at least Ecclesiasticus and 1. Maccabees, 
and probably also Judith, Tobit, and some others, 
were originally written in Hebrew. The canonising 
of the Old Testament books was not the work of 
antiquarian enthusiasts or fanatical nationalists. The 
sacred Canon was not a mere collection of all the 
extant literature and literary. remains of genuinely 
Hebrew origin, but it was the Divine revelation 
given to the Hebrews as the record of God’s dealings, 
and the inspired rule of faith and life. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CANON AS A WHOLE. 





HERE is no very specific designation among the 
Jews for the whole collection of the Old Testa- 
ment books. It is often called ‘‘The Reading,” as 
constituting the only book whose use was allowed in 
the public services. By this name it was distinguished 
from the Targums, and all paraphrases and transla- 
tions, as the Word of God in its original form. This 
word is quite identical in derivation and meaning 
with the word Koran, “‘ the reading,” “‘ the religious 
discourse,’”’ with which we are so familiar as the 
designation of the sacred book of the Mohammedans. 
Another favourite name for the whole collection was 
“The Twenty-four” or ‘‘ The Twenty-four Books,” 
which was the number of the writings recognised as 
belonging to the Canon. Sometimes the whole volume 
was named from its first or most authoritative portion 
“The Law.” In the Jewish writings a -peculiar 
technical term or sign is commonly employed, 
TNK, made up of the initial letters of the three- 
parts of the whole, the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Sacred Writings. The name which is now 
in universal use, ‘‘ The Old Testament,” gained 
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currency through its being employed in the Latin 
translation as the rendering of Hebrew words which 
properly mean ‘‘ The Old Covenant.” In the 
Hebrew Scriptures, however, the term covenant 
was not applied to the writings, but simply to 
special revelations in connection with particularly 
solemn transactions between God and His people. 
The nearest approach to a use of the phrase in this 
sense is to be found in ‘“‘ The Book of the Covenant” 
of Exodus xxiv. 7 and 1. Kings xxiii. 3. The 
employment of the name Old Testament, as a 
designation for the sacred writings of the Church 
before Christ, was no doubt suggested to early 
Christian Fathers by u. Cor. ii. 14, where the 
unconverted Jews are described as having a veil over 
their hearts while the Old Covenant or Testament 
was read to them. However unsatisfactory the 
substitution of the word Testament for Covenant 
may be, we have now in the name Old Testament a 
convenient designation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
There is no uncertainty as to the number of books 
included in the Hebrew Canon. Perfect unanimity 
prevails in regard to the enumeration of the books, 
although, in consequence of a slight difference in 
dealing with certain smaller treatises—some counting 
them separately, others connecting them with a 
larger work, to which they seemed to be naturally 
bound by subject or author—the numbers occasionally 
vary. The usual Jewish enumeration gives twenty- 
four books. That corresponds exactly with the 
thirty-nine of our Bible, seeing that the Jewish 
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enumerator counted Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
as one book, reckoned together Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and also made the twelve minor prophets count only 
asone. A very singular story is told in 11.Esdras xiv. 
of our Apocrypha, in which, apparently, we have 
the assumption that the authorised books of the 
Canon were twenty-four in number. Ezra, together . 
with five other scribes, was called away by God into 
retirement for forty days, during which time he and 
his companions were to reproduce in writing all the 
sacred books which, owing to Israel’s sin, had been 
lost. He was told before beginning that of what he 
wrote there would be some things which he should 
publish openly, and others that he should deliver 
secretly to the wise. ‘‘So in forty days were written 
four-score and fourteen books. And it came to pass 
when the forty days were fulfilled, that the Most 
High spake unto me, saying, The first that thou hast 
written publish openly, and let the worthy and the 
unworthy read it; but keep the seventy last, that 
thou mayest deliver them to such as be wise among thy 
people; for in them is the spring of understanding, the 
fountain of wisdom, and the stream of knowledge.” 
When the seventy uncanonical or Apocryphal books, 
which are here characterised as books of secret, 
esoteric wisdom, are deducted from the ninety-four, 
we have twenty-four left as the number of the 
books of Canonical Scripture. Even among the 
Alexandrians, who used commonly the Septuagint, 
with its considerably expanded Canon, there were, 
doubtless, many Jews who understood Hebrew, and 
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were well aware of the limits of the Palestinian 
Canon, so that they gave special weight to those 
books which found place in it. Thus we find, for 
example, that Philo, in proving any doctrine or state- 
ment, makes use only of passages chosen from some 
of the Hebrew canonical books. The Alexandrine 
Jews, however, regularly used the Greek edition, 
and gave to the books of the Hebrew Canon the 
arrangement which they had in the Greek Bible. 
Now it so happened that in this Greek Bible the 
little Book of Ruth was regarded as a supplement 
to Judges, and, similarly, the Book of Lamentations 
was attached to Jeremiah. The first writer known 
to us who distinctly gives the number of the sacred 
books as twenty-two is Josephus, a contemporary 
of the author of 11. Esdras. And so, through the 
influence of the Septuagint, but only in the matter 
of arrangement, and not as leading to any alteration 
in the list of canonical books, the number of writings 
in the same unchanged collection is given as twenty- 
two, instead of twenty-four. This in the early 
Christian Church became the universal custom. 
It is, however, altogether a mistake to suppose that 
the number twenty-two was fixed upon because it 
happened to correspond to the number of letters 
in the Hebrew alphabet. And, though the first 
witness quoted in behalf of the number of the books 
as twenty-four is a Greek writer, there is no reason 
to suppose that that enumeration was suggested by 
the circumstance that the Greek alphabet consists of 
twenty-four letters. On the contrary, we have here, 
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undoubtedly, the old Hebrew enumeration, which is 
in no way artificial, but a simple record of the several 
books, earlier and later, as they secured admission into 
the Canon. 

The early Christian Fathers, being ignorant of 
Hebrew, were almost wholly dependent upon the 
Alexandrian Greek translation, and upon Latin 
versions made from it. Hence we need not be sur- 
prised to find them quoting sometimes from books 
which have a place only in the Greek, and not in the 
Hebrew Bible. Justin Martyr, writing somewhere 
about A.D. 150, while using the Greek version, and 
valuing it highly, never quotes from any of the books 
peculiar to it. Melito of Sardis, and Origen, recalled 
the attention of the Church to the Palestinian Canon, 
with the result that after a time the Fathers of the 
Eastern Church ceased’ to quote from the Apocrypha 
as Scripture. In the Western Church, however, not- 
withstanding the protest of Jerome, who alone among 
them was thoroughly acquainted with Hebrew, the 
Apocrypha held its place, and continued all through 
the Middle Ages to be quoted as authoritative and 
as Divinely inspired. The Roman Catholic Church, 
by decree of the Council of Trent (1546), and also 
the Greek Church, after’ considerable vacillation, 
agreed to include the Apocrypha inthe Canon. On 
the contrary, the Protestant Churches re-affirmed 
the old Hebrew Canon, generally admitting the books 
of the Apocrypha to a place after the canonical 
Scriptures, as deserving to be read for edification, 
but as of no authority in matters of doctrine. The 
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attitude of the Reformed Churches toward the 
extra-canonical writings is plainly expressed in the 
statement of the Westminster Confession :—‘‘ The books 
commonly called Apocrypha, not being of Divine 
inspiration, are no part of the Canon of the Scripture, 
and, therefore, are of no authority in the Church of 
God, nor to be any otherwise approved, or made use 
of, than other human writings.”’ 

Some have sought to prove that the Old Testament 
Canon was not finally fixed in the middle of the 
first Christian century, because the New Testament 
happens to have no quotation from, or reference to, 
Esther, Song of Songs, and Ecclesiastes. It is 
surely a sufficient answer that neither our Lord, nor 
any of the New Testament writers, undertakes to give 
His imprimatur to the writers of the Old Testament 
severally, and that from the character of the books 
referred to we may well understand that it did not 
lie in the way of any New Testament writer to make 
a quotation from them. A similar conclusion is 
sometimes drawn from the fact that allusions are 
apparently made in the New Testament to writings 
which lie outside of the Old Testament Canon. Stier, 
who was enthusiastically in favour of printing the 
Apocrypha in the Bible, gives a list of 102 passages 
from the New Testament, which he claims to have 
been. suggested by similar passages in Apocryphal 
writings. The resemblances are general and vague. 
Beyond all question, no express quotation is made 
anywhere in the New Testament which cannot be 
directly traced to some canonical book of the Old 
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Testament. In some instances, no doubt, passages 
from different books have been combined, so that the 
exact words of no one writer have been reproduced. 
In several places, New Testament writers make use, 
in the way of illustration, of certain incidents which 
happen to be recorded in the Jewish Apocryphal 
literature. Incidental allusions of this kind are made 
by Paul to the story of Jannes and Jambres, and by 
Jude to the prophecy of Enoch, and the contending 
of Michael with the devil. These, no doubt, were 
well guaranteed facts of sacred history, known to the 
inspired writer as true. References to historical 
incidents not recorded in the canonical histories are 
surely as easily explainable as Paul’s allusions to 
Gentile literature and customs, without assuming 
that the writer making the reference has made use of 
Apocryphal or uninspired writings in the same way 
in which he has employed the contents of the books 
of Canonical Scripture. What deserves here to be 
specially emphasized is the fact, that, wherever we 
have an express quotation introduced by any New 
Testament writer, the reference to some book of the 
Canon of the Old Testament Scriptures is clear and 
unmistakable. 

While we have no reason to expect New Testament 
writers to make quotations from all the books which 
go to make up the Old Testament, it is peculiarly 
interesting and satisfactory to find that beyond all 
doubt the New Testament puts its seal upon the 
Hebrew Canon, which, as is well known, contained 
all the books that we now receive. The names under 
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which the Old Testament—as known to and received 
by the Jews—is everywhere referred to, are such as — 
would be applied to no writer whatsoever outside of 
that Canon. Particular texts from the canonical 
writings, and also those writings as a whole, are com- 
monly called the Scripture (7 ypagy), the Scriptures 
(ai ypagat), the Holy Scriptures (ypagat aytat, 
Romansi.2), and the Holy Writings (ra tépa ypaupara, 
1. Tim. iii. 15). Those books which make up our 
Old Testament are “The Scriptures,” of which 
Jesus said, ‘‘ They bear witness of Me” (John v. 39). 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TRIPLEX DIVISION. 





HERE ought surely to be no hesitation in 

accepting the witness of the Jews in regard to 
the formation of the Old Testament Canon in 
preference to that of the translators and compilers of 
any Greek or Latin Version. When, therefore, we 
turn to the examination of Jewish authorities, we 
find that their testimony is unanimously in favour 
of the gradual growth of the Canon, especially in the 
way of marking out three definite and successive 
stages in that development. If we put aside theories 
as to how possibly the Old Testament Canon may 
have been formed, whether all at once by the 
colleétion of all the works now included in it after 
the composition of the latest of these, or by a gradual 
process once and again repeated, after certain groups 
of these writings had received recognition in the 
Jewish Church; if we set aside such theories, and 
simply ask what does history tell us, we shall find 
incontestable evidence in favour of a tripartite 
arrangement of the books in the well-known groups, 
The Law, The Prophets, and The Hagiographa. 
We shall find the Hebrew Bible constructed on the 
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principle of the recognition of this division, which 
was only abandoned by the Alexandrian translators 
and compilers, who adopted another principle of | 
arrangement, and admitted a large number of books 
which had no place in the Canon of the Jews.* The 
Rabbinical scholars of the Middle Ages distinguished 
three portions in the Biblical Canon, not only as 
marking three successive periods in the canonization 
of the sacred books, but also as representing three 
Canons or colle¢tions of sacred writings of varying 
degrees of authority. And so they liken the three 
parts of the Old Testament to the three parts of the 
Temple—the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place, and 
the Outer Court. The Law or Torah was regarded 
as pre-eminently the revelation of God to Israel, and 
in itself sufficient, so that if its precepts had been 
obeyed and faithfully observed, there would have 
been no need of the works of the Prophets, nor of 
the writings grouped together under the title of the 
Hagiographa. Henceallthe criticism expended upon 
the books of the later colleCtions in the Jewish Canon 
turned upon the question, whether any of these 
writings contained anything contradictory to what 
was found in the Law. 

In the regulations for the conducting of the services 
of the Synagogue, this threefold arrangement was 


* In the interest of clearness it may be well at this point to state distinctly what 
the Old Testament books are, which are included in each of these three divisions 
respectively. The Law contained, of course, the five books of the Pentateuch, 
usually called The Five Books of Moses. The second division, entitled The 
Prophets, is made up of two parts; the first containing the historical books: 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; and the second postining the writings of those 
commonly called the Prophets : Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and minor prophets. 
The Third Division, called the Hagiographa, 7.e., Sacred Writings, contains 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, The Song, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. This is the distribution and arrangement 
which are followed in the present text of the Hebrew Bible. 
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followed, 'and this marked pre-eminence given to the 
Torah. The Sabbath readings in the Synagogues 
were originally from the Law, the whole of which 
were overtaken in certain places in one year, in 
others (and this was the earlier and more general 
practice), in three years, or three years and-a-half. 
But at an early period, probably soon after the return, 
and certainly long before the time of the Maccabees, 
similar lessons were selected from the Prophets, and 
these were read in succession to the portion from 
the Law. In the time of Christ it was the custom 
in the Synagogue to read a portion from the Prophets 
after the portion for the day from the Law had been 
read. This is witnessed to by the record of Jesus’ 
procedure in the Synagogue of Nazareth (Luke iv. 17), 
and of that of Paul in the Synagogue of Antioch in 
Pisidia (Acts xiii. 14-16). In the latter case, we find 
the rulers of the Synagogue sending to Paul and his 
companions, after the reading of the Law and the 
Prophets, inviting them to address a word of exhorta- 
tion to the people. While the Torah portion was 
usually read by several persons, of which no one was 
allowed to read less than three verses, the prophetic 
section, or haftara, was read throughout by one. It 
does not seem that the prophetic portion for the day 
was fixed by any established, or absolute, rule, and 
hence the reader might make a selection for himself. 
As to the writings which made up the third part of 
the Canon, the Hagiographa, while they were made 
use of in public for purposes of instruction, and as 
the basis of exhortation, there was no reading from 
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them for the Sabbath, and on the feast days only 
the so-called Megilloth, or The Five Rolls, were 
read, each of which was appropriated to a particular 
day, the Song of Songs to the eighth day of the 
Passover, Ruth to the second day of. Pentecost, 
Lamentations to the day of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Ecclesiastes to the third day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and Esther to the Feast of Purim. 

Even in Alexandria, although in the completed 
Alexandrian Greek Bible there is no trace of the 
threefold arrangement of the Palestinian Canon, the 
faé&t and reason of that distribution were evidently 
quite well known. The five books of the Law were 
translated first, and special respeét was shown for 
them, by the pains and care bestowed upon the 
rendering. At a later period, the translation of the 
Prophets was proceeded with, and much greater 
freedom was taken in the treatment of their contents. 
The translations of the Hagiographa were latest of all, 
and generally little regard is shown for the original, 
_the renderings being either baldly literal or loosely 
paraphrastic. Thus the Alexandrians showed the 
influence of the Palestinian tradition regarding the 
Canon, both by the order of succession in which the 
translation of the various books was executed, and 
the degrees of respect and attention given to the 
works comprised in the three groups of the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa.* 





* [This supposed inferiority of the two latter divisions of the Old Testament 
books Gade ne countenance ay the New Testament, or in the writings of Philo or 
of Josephus. All the books are quoted and referred to a3 posseasing equal authority, 
and g equally the Word of God.—Epiror.] 
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In the New Testament, the three parts of Old 
Testament Canon are expressly mentioned by our 
Lord Himself in His words to the disciples after 
He had risen from the dead, ‘‘ All things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the psalms concerning me” 
(Luke xxiv. 44). Nothing but a determination not to 
countenance the notion that the Old Testament 
Canon was closed before the time of Christ would 
have ever suggested the idea that “the Psalms” 
meant anything else than the third part of the sacred 
Canon of the Jews. That our Lord simply mentions 
the three classes of writings to which one might most 
readily look for references to His mission is not a 
natural explanation. As in a previous verse in the 
same chapter, the evangelist represents Jesus as 
expounding to the two disciples the things concerning 
Himself in all the Scriptures, beginning at Moses 
and all the Prophets, we may naturally suppose that 
in this later passage He means to say that He is 
the fulfilment of all the Scriptures, and that the 
designation, ‘‘ Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms,”’ 
embraces all these. 

But in the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus, written by the 
grandson of Ben Sirach, soon after B.c. 132, we have 
a still earlier witness to this threefold arrangement 
of the books of the Old Testament, and also to the 
closing of the Old Testament Canon. Haying 
translated his grandfather’s book out of Hebrew 
into Greek, he begins his own brief introduction 
thus: ‘‘ Whereas many and great things have been 
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delivered unto us by the Law and the Prophets, and 
by the others that have followed in their steps,’’ and 
proceeds: ‘‘ My grandfather, Jesus, having given him- 
self to the reading of the Law and the Prophets, and 
the other books of our fathers . . . was drawn on 
also himself to write,” &c. Besides, the translator 
of Ben Sirach’s book goes on to say that such 
renderings often fail to reproduce the force of the 
original, and that this is true even of the renderings 
of ‘‘the Law itself, and the prophecies, and the rest 
of the books.” That this description of the third 
part of the Jewish Canon is not indefinite and vague, 
so as to indicate that this latest part of the colleCtion 
had not yet been closed, is quite satisfactorily. 
disproved by this, that the books, the rest of which 
form the third division, are evidently distinguished 
from all other writings, even those “‘ pertaining to 
instruction and wisdom.” The translator and editor 
of the work of Ben Sirach offers it not as a supplement 
to the threefold colle€tion, or as deserving to be 
incorporated among “the other books,” but only 
as helpful to students of the Law. The phrase, 
‘“‘the rest of the books,” certainly implies that these, 
with those mentioned before, make up the whole 
colleGtion. If we are prepared to accept this witness 
in regard to the contemporary designation of the 
tripartite Canon of the Jews, then surely his language 
ought to be recognised as clear evidence, not only 
that some books of the third group had already 
obtained canonical sanction, but that thethird section, 
as well as the first and second, was already closed. 
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In regard to Ben Sirach’s own work, all that we 
can say is that the materials for his praise of famous 
men in chapters xliv.-xlix. are evidently, for the most 
part, drawn from the first two divisions of the Jewish 
Canon of Scripture, while the eulogium on David 
and Solomon is largely borrowed from Chronicles and 
Psalms, and what is said of Zerubbabel, Jesus, the 
son of Josedek, and Nehemiah, is, in all probability, 
derived from the book of Ezra-Nehemiah, which 
belongs to the third division. It may, of course, be 
argued that all that is said of Zerubbabel and Jesus, 
or Joshua, may have been taken from the books of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah. The reference 
to Nehemiah, however, does seem to assume acquaint- 
ance with the later Canon. ‘‘Also of Nehemiah,” he 
says, *‘the memorial is great, who raised up for us 
the walls that were fallen, and set up the gates and 
bars, and raised up our homes again.” We have 
here distinét reminiscences of Nehemiah’s reiterated 
phrases about building the walls, and setting up the 
doors and the gates. 

The recognition of this threefold distribution of 
the sacred books means really nothing less than the 
acceptance of the Canon as already closed. The 
witnesses which have been quoted carry us back to 
some period previous to B.c. 200. But when now 
we enquire as to the principle which determined 
the Jewish authorities to give or refuse any particular 
writing a place in the Canon, we find that they always 
demand that the author shall have had prophetic 
inspiration. Hence the close of the age of the 
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prophets was, according to the Jewish view, of 
necessity the date of the close of the Canon. The 
Jews were unanimously of opinion that Malachi was 
their last prophet. This feeling was expressed by the 
prophet himself in hisown book. He does not expect 
any successors in his office, until the coming of the 
herald of the Messiah, who, in the spirit of Elijah, 
shall prepare the way of the immediately coming 
Christ. Ben Sirach regards the times of the prophets 
as already past. The author of the 1. Maccabees 
represents the age whose history he details as one 
in which the voice of prophecy was silenced. He 
tells how Judas Maccabeeus and his brethren took the 
stones of the deserted altar, and laid them aside 
‘“‘until there should come a prophet to give an answer 
concerning them” (iv. 46). He describes the misery 
to which the friends of Judas were subjected by 
Bacchides: ‘‘ There was great tribulation in Israel, 
such as was not since the time that no prophet 
appeared unto them” (ix. 27). And again, in what 
purports to be a written memorial of grateful thanks 
from the people to Simon, dating somewhere about 
B.C. I4I, it is told how he had been chosen “their 
leader and high priest for ever, until there should 
arise a faithful prophet” (xiv. 41). Then again, in the 
“Song of the Three Holy Children,” which in the 
Greek Version is inserted after the third chapter of 
Daniel, the author betrays his post-exilic date by 
his lamentation: ‘‘For we, O Lord, are become 
less than any nation, and be kept under this day in 
all the world because of our sins; neither is there at 
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this time prince, or prophet, or leader, or burnt 
offering, or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place 
to offer before Thee, and to find mercy.” This 
represents the unanimous opinion of the Jews, and 
no indication is given in any Jewish writing earlier 
or later that any one ever suggested, that prophetic 
rank and prophetic inspiration were enjoyed by any 
writer after Malachi. A famous Jewish rabbi, writing 
about A.D. 150, in Seder Olam Rabba, says, ‘‘ Prophecy 
ceased in Israel from the time of Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi.” Jerome represents this view as the 
testimony of the Jewish Church, that ‘after Haggai, 
and Zechariah, and Malachi, no other prophets 
should appear until John the Baptist”? (Com. on 
Tsatah xlix. 21). 

From all this it follows that, according to the © 
views of the Jewish teachers and leaders, the age 
of Malachi, Ezra and Nehemiah marks the close of 
inspired writing, and the completion of the materials 
for a full Canon of Scripture. Those who adopt this 
view regarding the date of composition of the latest 
of the writings included in the Old Testament Canon 
can find no reason for postponing the recognition of 
this fact, by the theory of a late canonization of even 
the latest part. So soon as it was felt that no other 
prophet was coming—and Malachi himself seems to 
have felt this—the ecclesiastical leaders of the people 
would naturally take pains to make it clear that the 
Canon was closed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FORMATION OF THE CANON. 





N speaking of the formation of the Canon, it is 
important that we keep carefully in view the 
exact meaning of canonization. We have seen that 
the word canon has a twofold meaning, as a list of 
writings received by the authority of the Church, 
and as a rule of faith and measure of true doctrine. 
Those books which, by reason of their Divine inspira- 
tion and the Divine purpose, constitute the rule of 
faith, have been received by the Church, under the 
guidance of the Divine hand, into the list of accepted 
and authoritative writings. Preparations for the 
forming of the Canon began with the earliest com- 
mitting to writing of a revelation given by inspiration. 
What we mean by the formation of the Canon is 
not the authorization of the several books, but the 
colleGtion of those books as already authorized, and 
the consequent recognition of the authority of the 
whole list of such books as a Canon including all, 
and excluding none, that are fit to be reckoned as a 
rule of faith and doétrine. The Canon thus formed 
~ declares that all writings not found in it are works of 
mere human wisdom. The forming of it, therefore 
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belongs to a period when, not only the books to be 
included in it were already written and in use as 
Scripture, but also other books, more or less closely 
modelled upon them in respect of style and contents, 
were in circulation, and likely to claim, or, perhaps, 
already claiming, equality with them. 

It is quite evident that Joshua and the men of his 
time had access to the Law of Moses, and that for 
them it had the authority and sacred san¢tion of the 
word or the Law of God (Joshua 1.7, 8). And by 
means mainly, in all probability, of the Levites, 
stationed as they were in convenient centres through- 
out the land, the people were instructed in the 
contents of the books of the Law, and of the 
history of the dealings of God with His people. In 
a great number of the Psalms God’s Law is spoken 
of as not only the ground of the Psalmist’s confi- 
dence, but also as the subject of his study and 
meditation. The reference is evidently not to certain 
general principles of faith and practice in accordance 
with the Divine will, but to a written record of 
God’s Law, which had been eagerly read and 
treasured in the memories of all the pious and godly 
in Israel. And coming down to the later times of 
Old Testament revelation, we find Daniel (chap. ix. 2) 
saying that he understood by the Books, #.¢., the © 
Scriptures, what the number of the years of the 
exile would be; and these Scriptures apparently 
included books as late as that of Jeremiah, who may 
have been an older contemporary of Daniel himself. 
At the same time it is easy to understand how, al) 
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through the centuries of their national history which 
preceded the exile, the Jews, while possessing and 
using the Scriptures already given, felt no need of 
an authorized collection of their sacred books. 
During all the period from Moses down to Nehemiah, 
God had never left His people without living 
‘representatives of His own presence, and revealers of 
His will, in each several generation. The succession 
of the prophets had never failed, and no difficulty 
had even been felt in securing access to the contents 
of Divine revelation. As in earlier times they went 
with all their difficulties and perplexities to the seer 
—who was always ready to give direction, or comfort, 
or warning—so in later times they went to the. 
prophet, who enquired of God for them. The 
prophets of Israel were at once the custodians of 
the revelation that had already been made to the 
people, and the channel through which new revela- 
tions came. When these new communications were 
not accepted, then the prophet who had received 
them wrote them down as a witness against the 
people. But so long as a succession of men lasted 
of a like spirit with Moses, who preserved and 
treasured his writings, and themselves by word and 
writing continued his work, the people felt no need 
of an authorized Canon of sacred Scripture, that is, 
of a collection of the writings into one book, acknow- 
ledged as the one Book of God. With the return 
from the land of exile, however, the time had come 
when this need was keenly felt. Lamentations were 
heard on all hands. Among all classes of society a 
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spirit of helplessness and hopelessness prevailed, 
because there was no longer among them any who 
could say, “Thus saith the Lord,” or any whose 
interpretation of the Law would be received by all. 
The Biblical books which, from the time of their 
origin, had been felt to be very precious by those 
who feared the Lord, were felt to be doubly precious 
now that they alone remained, and their inspired 
interpreters, whose preaching had made it impossible 
that the words of lawgivers, prophets, psalmists, and 
wise men of God recorded in these books could be 
altogether forgotten, were no longer among them. 
The men of the former generation had their Bible, 
and, in addition, some of the prophets who were 
used by the Spirit of God to write the later books of 
Old Testament Scripture. The returning exiles, at 
the close of the prophetic age, had come to feel that 
their Bible as a written revelation was now complete, 
and that, on what God had already spoken, they 
must nourish their souls, and sustain their spiritual 
life. They looked, therefore, to the past, to derive 
from it what the men of former ages had obtained, 
not from a Bible written in the past alone, but from 
it, and from the words of their inspired contem- 
poraries as well. 

Ezra, who led the company which first went up out 
of exile to Jerusalem in B.c. 458, is said to have gone 
up with the Law of his God in his hand. He is also 
described as a ready scribe in the Law of Moses. 
His coming in among the community already settled 
at Jerusalem, under Zerubbabel, must have given a 
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great stimulus to religious enquiry. We cannot doubt 
that even during the early part of his residence in the 
Holy City, this zealous and proficient scribe did 
much in the way of collecting and grouping the 
writings of these prophets, from Moses onward, 
copies of whose works he had carried up with him, 
and which, no doubt, were to be found in the hands 
of very many of his co-religionists. But it was in 
B.C. 445, on the arrival of Nehemiah from Babylon, 
that the Law as a whole was recited before the 
people, and the attention of all called to those Divine 
enactments which had been too often and too long 
forgotten. The assembled multitudes took a solemn 
oath, and bound themselves by a written covenant, 
to obey all the precepts, and to fulfil all the obliga- 
tions of the Law. There is no mention of any of the 
other sacred books, besides those that are commonly 
called the Law. The immediate occasion did not 
call for any of the other books being dealt with. We 
have already seen that the Law, because of its 
antiquity, and especially because of its association 
with the venerated name of Moses, had, in the 
popular estimation, an undoubted pre-eminence over 
all other Scriptures. But here it is not a question of 
relative importance and rank. With Nehemiah, and 
the Jews of his day, it was a question of present, 
pressing, and imperative need. They required to be 
reminded, and to be told again, in the old words 
familiar to the best of them, what God’s claims upon 
them were, what laws were binding upon those who 
wished to be recognised as members of His kingdom, 
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That the Law, known so long ago in Israel, but for 
ages past treated with neglect, which had been 
publicly promulgated again at so comparatively recent 
a date as the time of Josiah, the various portions of 
which must have been more or less widely known to 
yet earlier generations, was now by no means alto- 
gether strange and unfamiliar to the people, may be 
readily assumed. On this occasion, all the words of 
the Law were read according to the sequence of the 
several books, in a form the accuracy of which was 
guaranteed by this, that use was made only of those 
copies that had been laid up before the Lord under 
the care of God’s own priests. This is what is 
known as the canonization of the Torah, the Law, 
the Five Books of Moses. Identifying it with the 
public reading and explanation of these writings by 
Ezra and his associate priests and scribes, we have 
its date clearly determined as B.c. 445. 

The notion, which upon the whole prevailed in the 
early Christian Church, and, in respect of its main 
conclusions, still lingers in the minds of many— 
according to which Ezra once and for all obtained 
sanction for the whole Old Testament Canon—rests 
mainly on a theory of the origin of that Canon, which 
is based upon a story in the Jewish Apocalypse of 
Ezra, written somewhere about A.D.go. The story, 
as given in the so-called Fourth Book of Esdras Xiv., 
to which a passing reference, for another purpose, has 
been already made, is a pure creation of the imagina- 
tion, richly adorned with fable and legend. Out of 
a bush God calls to Ezra, reminding him that He 
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had so spoken out of a bush to Moses when He sent 
him to Egypt, and gave him words to hide and words 
to publish. He now calls Ezra for a similar purpose, 
that He may go to the people, who for their sins have 
fallen into the hands of their enemies, and have had 
their Law burnt. The Law here means all their 
sacred books. In order that he may restore these, 
he is given a drink which mysteriously fills him with 
all wisdom, and his mouth is opened to pour out 
unceasingly from an unfailing and faithful memory. 
Retiring for forty days with five men, whose under- 
standings had been miraculously strengthened, he 
reproduces from memory and has written down the 
contents of ninety-four works, of which seventy are 
apocryphal or mystical, and so are not to be issued 
to the people, but only as esoteric writings to be 
communicated to the wise, while the other twenty- 
four are to be published openly, for the worthy and 
unworthy alike to read. These twenty-four are, as we 
have seen, the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
according to the Jewish mode of reckoning their 
number. Such a story scarcely deserves serious treat- 
ment. The idea that the sacred writings had been 
destroyed is absurd, for even if certain rolls had 
perished, there were undoubtedly in the hands of the 
priests other carefully-executed copies, which would 
be at the disposal of Ezra and his companions. That 
the books of the Law and of the Prophets, earlier 
and later, were carefully studied during the captivity, 
cannot be doubted, and Ezekiel’s idealising repro- 
duétion of the Law in the later chapters of his book 
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shows how minutely he had studied the Law in the 
land of his exile. But, apart from this needless 
importation of the miraculous in this fabled feat of 
memory, there is no ground whatever for the idea 
that Ezra, on that memorable occasion here referred 
to, dealt with any other of the sacred writings besides 
the five books of Moses. 

There is, however, no reason to suppose that any 
lengthened period elapsed between the canonization 
of the Law under Ezra, and the recognition of ‘‘ the 
prophets” and “the other writings” as parts of 
Canonical Scripture. It seems reasonable to assume 
that the same religious enthusiasm that led to this 
solemn acceptance of the authoritative character of 
the Law, would naturally and necessarily extend to 
all other extant writings in which the spirit of Moses 
reveals itself. That colle¢tions, more or less com- 
plete, of the books which form the second and third 
parts of the Old Testament Canon, were made at 
this time, may be regarded as a well ascertained fact. 
That Nehemiah should make a collection of such 
books, encouraged to do so by his peculiar oppor- 
tunities, is in itself extremely probable. In one of 
the epistles prefixed to the Second Book of Macca- 
bees, it is told, as having been related in the public 
archives and in the records of Nehemiah, how that 
he founded a library, into which he gathered the 
books about the Kings and Prophets, and the books 
of David, and letters of kings about sacred gifts. 
These last were evidently documents which might 
be useful, in which the Persian kings had made 
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certain donations and concessions to the Jews. As 
to the others, we notice that there is no reference to 
the Law, inasmuch as the books contained in it were 
already canonized. The designation, “the books 
about the Kings and Prophets,” suits admirably as a 
description of the second part of the Canon, while 
“the books of David” may answer for the third 
division, or at least some of the works belonging to 
it. This founding of a library, especially as it was 
the act, not of a scribe, but of a man of affairs, 
cannot be called the canonization of the later 
divisions of the Old Testament Canon; but it may 
very well be regarded as the preparation for such 
canonization, which cannot be conceived of as 
delayed for any considerable time. The position of 
the Law was. now well established. All the books 
had already been written which any one would ever 
think of placing alongside of the Law as breathing 
the same spirit, and interpreting and enforcing its 
contents. The canonization of the Law had answered 
the first clamant need of the people, but it must at 
once have brought to view other needs which would 
seek their satisfaction in the canonization, first of 
the Prophets, and then of the other writings. 

We have the old Jewish tradition given by Josephus 
(Against Apion, i.8). He adopts the Alexandrian or 
Septuagint reckoning of the Old Testament books as 
twenty-two, and these he regards as all justly believed 
to be divine. Of them, he says, five belong to Moses, 
which contain his laws and the traditions of the 
origin of mankind till his death, which cover a period 
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of almost three thousand years. The prophets that 
were after Moses wrote in thirteen books what was 
done in their times, covering the period between 
Moses and Artaxerxes, king of Persia, the successor 
of Xerxes. The remaining four books contain hymns 
to God and precepts for the conduct of human life. 
Later histories they have, but they are not of the 
same authority, because since the days of Artaxerxes, 
there has not been an exact succession of prophets. 
For these earlier books the Jews entertain such an 
esteem that if there were occasion they would 
willingly die for them; and, indeed, they often have 
suffered rack and death rather than say a word 

| against our Law, and the records that contain them. 
And no one has been so bold as either to add any- 
thing to them, or to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them. 

Philo, of Alexandria, a contemporary of Christ and 
the older apostles, gives in his writings the supreme 
place of authority to the Law, but he also quotes 
from and assigns Divine authority to Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Minor Prophets, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, and Ezra. He does not, 
indeed, quote from Ezekiel, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Esther, Ruth, and Lamentations, 
but this probably was only because he happened to 
have no occasion to do so. In the De Vita Contem- 
plativa, which the latest and best scholars are now 
agreed in assigning to Philo, the threefold division of 
the Hebrew Canon into ‘‘laws, and oracles delivered 
by prophets, and hymns, and the other books by 
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which knowledge and piety are mutually increased 
and perfected,” is clearly recognised. It is almost 
certain that the Canon of Philo, like that of Josephus, 
was identical with the Old Testament Canon as 
we have it. 

The special difficulty in conneétion with this 
subject is found to lie in this, that writings which 
are all supposed to have been in the hands or within 
reach of the compilers of the Canon, are distributed 
into three classes, and that this arrangement or 
grouping is not determined either by similarity of 
contents or by chronological sequence. This division, 
which came to be universally recognised by those 
who had held with the Hebrew text of the Bible, was 
usually indicated by the use of these three titles, the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. We have 
already seen what the books were, which constituted 
the contents of each of these divisions. For the 
sake of clearness it is only necessary to repeat here 
the contents of the third division, the Hagiographa, 
or Sacred Writings :—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles. In the Hebrew Bible and 
in versions of the Old Testament immediately from 
the Hebrew, the order is observed: Law, Prophets, 
Hagiographa. Another arrangement of the books, 
disregarding the threefold division, was introduced 
by the Alexandrian translation, the so-called Septua- 
gint, and this determined the distribution of the 
~ Old Testament books in the Latin Vulgate, and in 
most later versions. The classification of the books 
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under these three groups is capable of more or less 
easy explanation. 

The canonization of the books of the Law by 
themselves, and by a distinct and separate proceeding, 
is, as we have seen, easily explained. But why 
should we have some historical works in the second 
part of the Canon, and others in the third, the 
prophetical books in the more usual sense as a whole 
in the second, but yet one in the third; and in the 
second some books as late as, if not later than, some 
in the third? In order to answer this, Jewish 
scholars have had recourse to a theory of varying 
degrees of inspiration. The distin€tion between the 
second and third divisions was explained by this, 
that the writers of the Prophets were inspired by the 
spirit of prophecy, and the writers of the Hagiographa 
by the Holy Spirit. The Talmudists of the Middle 
Ages went into all sorts of subtleties in differentiating 
the several degrees of inspiration. A very famous 
scholar, Moses Maimonides, in the end of the 12th 
century, distinguished as many as eleven degrees of 
inspiration. In regard to the three parts of the Old 
Testament Canon, he represents the Torah, or the 
Law, as revealed “mouth to mouth” (Num. xii. 8), 
the Prophets by ‘“‘the Spirit of Prophecy,” and the 
other writings by ‘‘the Spirit of Holiness.” This 
was a prevalent theory down to the Reformation. 
It is unnecessary to say that such distinCtions have 
no ground in Scripture. It is altogether contrary 
to the spirit of Scripture to attempt to distinguish 
between the Spirit of Holiness and the Spirit of 
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Prophecy. It is the Holy Spirit as the Spirit of 
Prophecy, who alone inspires all Scripture. Among 
earlier Jewish scholars it was never suggested, and 
among Protestant theologians this theory, at least 
in this form, has received no favour. Whatever 
differences of relative importance may be discovered 
between the several books of the Bible, the distinc- 
tion of higher and lower degrees of inspiration is 
entirely out of place. An attempt was made, no 
doubt with the best intentions, by Witsius, the well- 
known pious and orthodox Dutch theologian, in a 
treatise published in 1736, to distinguish in prophecy 
between the gift (donum), which may be possessed by 
private individuals, and which consists in the revela- 
tion of secret things, and the office (munus), which is an 
extraordinary Church function, belonging to a parti- 
cular class of persons appointed to it by a special 
Divine vocation. Hengstenberg takes up the idea, 
and applies it so that the writers of the second part 
of the Canon are regarded as possessing the office, 
and the writers of the third part only the gift, of 
prophecy. The case of Amos (vii. 14) is quite a 
sufficient refutation of this theory. He emphatically 
declares that he has not the office, and yet he is 
placed among the prophets. 

Before advancing any definite opinion as to the 
time and manner of the canonization of the several 
parts of the Canon, it may be well to give an account 
_ of a theory of the collection and grouping of the Old 
Testament books, which has long enjoyed peculiar 
favour among Jews and Christians. Starting with 
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the story of Ezra, the scribe, and his promulgation 
of the Law as given in the well-known passage in 
Nehemiah, a distinguished Jewish scholar of the 
Reformation age, Elias Levita, writing in A.D. 1538, 
formulated a theory, based upon tradition, that Ezra’s 
work upon the Canon was carried on and completed 
by a company of scribes, over which Ezra himself 
presided. This learned Board or Commission was 
called the Great Synagogue. This theory seemed 
to possess a wonderful power of fascination. It was 
taken up immediately by one after another, each one 
as he unfolded it adding some fresh detail. None 
did more to secure acceptance for the theory than 
the famous Buxtorf family. The maintenance of the 
theory as a fact of history was treated by many as an 
essential of orthodoxy. The words of Hottinger, 
Swiss Protestant theologian and Orientalist, who 
wrote in the middle of the 17th century, are often 
quoted: ‘‘It has been an incontrovertible principle, 
as well with Christians—those, at least, who have not 
a fungus for a brain—as with Jews, that the Canon 
of the Old Testament was all, at one and the same 
time, established with an authority absolutely Divine 
by Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue.” In 
early Jewish literature. we do, indeed, hear of 
the men of the Great Synagogue, but the allusions 
to them are generally of the most vague description, 
and are evidently borrowed from, or suggested by, 
the narrative of Nehemiah. They were simply the 
scribes associated with Ezra on the memorable 
occasion there referred to. The descriptions given 
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of this so-called Synagogue are confused and con- 
flicting. The number of its members is given some- 
times at 120, sometimes at 85. Some have sought 
to identify it with the Sanhedrim, supposing its 
members originally to number 120, but in later times 
to have been reduced to 70. According to the 
primitive notion, it had among its members Zerub- 
babel, Joshua the High Priest, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Daniel (going back eighty years before Ezra), 
and also Nehemiah, Malachi, and Mordecai. Its 
history also reaches down to Simeon the Just. In 
its earlier form, the story made the men of the Great 
Synagogue contemporaries of Ezra, belonging to one 
generation. This description of it was nearest the 
truth. The men of the Great Synagogue were simply 
the older scribes, and their work is that reported by 
Nehemiah; all else must be put down as legendary 
additions. 

Those Old Testament scholars who place the close 
of the Canon in some age following the times of 
Christ, are wont to argue that the period beginning 
with A.D. 70 is the only one, after that of Ezra, 
suitable for the collection and canonization of the 
sacred writings. It may readily be admitted that 
during the period stretching from about a hundred 
years after Nehemiah down to the fall of Jerusalem, 
the Jews were a nation rather than a Church—that 
the political, rather than the religious interest, was 
prominent in their public life. But is it not much more 
likely that in the generation following Nehemiah, 
and perhaps in the generation following that, the 
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work inaugurated by Ezra was carried out by like- 
minded and similarly equipped scribes, in accordance 
with the preparations already made by Nehemiah’s 
collections? If, as it is argued, only the age of 
Ezra-Nehemiah on the one hand, or that beginning 
with A.D. 70 on the other, supplies a proper field for 
‘he activity of scribes in colleéting and canonizing 
Seripture, and seeing that, as we have shown, the 
Old Testament Canon was undoubtedly closed before 
the times of Christ, the age immediately following 
that of Ezra, while the spirit of the Master was 
strong among the scribes, is clearly the fittest for the 
work of colleéting and canonizing, first the prophets, 
and then the other writings. 

It is quite clear that the canonization of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa was the work of 
scribes who were Pharisees, and not of the later 
Sanhedrim, the members of which were mainly 
Sadducees. This is very noticeable in regard to the 
admission of the book of Daniel into the third 
division, which no company predominantly Saddu- 
cean wauid ever have allowed. 


CHAPTER ¥ 


THE Law. 


HE sacred writings of most ancient nations were 

preserved in the sanctuaries of their gods, and 
were guarded by their priests. No place was so safe 
for the keeping of precious documents of national 
importance as temples solemnly consecrated to the 
gods. Ina rude age, no custodiers were so dependable 
as the ministers of religion. Under such keeping 
were placed historical records of the origin and 
progress of the people, and books which were sup- 
posed to give expression to the will of the gods 
concerning them. The chosen people of the true 
God acted in accordance with this universal practice. 
In the earlier years of their history, they were for a 
time more or less nomadic 1n their habits, and even 
after entering into possession of their own land, the 
government was long unsettled, and the development 
and administration of their laws was not always 
carried out in a regular and even-handed way. It 
was absolutely necessary that their original books of 
Divine revelation should be placed in safe keeping, 
- to be beyond the reach of accidental loss or crafty 
alteration to serve some adventurer’s turn. The book 
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of the Law of God, communicated by Moses, was 
deposited in the Tabernacle by the side of the Ark of 
the Covenant, within which lay the two tables of the 
Law (Deut. xvii. 18; xxxi. 9-26). It was in this 
same book, deposited thus, that Joshua wrote the 
covenant of Shechem (xxiv. 26); and afterwards 
Samuel (1.Samuel x. 25) wrote in it the manner of 
the kingdom, and laid it up before the Lord. This 
same collection of sacred writings, transferred from 
the Tabernacle to the Temple, seems to have been 
used in the solemn ceremonial when the young Joash 
was proclaimed king (11. Kings xi. 12). In the 
eighteenth year of Josiah, B.c. 621, Hilkiah, the High 
Priest, found inthe Temple ‘the Book of the Law,” 
the reading of which produced a revival of religion 
in the Court, if not among the people. The earliest 
colle&tion of books, from which were taken those that 
afterwards came to form the first part of the Old 
Testament Canon, the Torah, the Law of God, was 
fittingly laid up before God in His near and special 
presence. 

The story of the finding of the Book of the Law in 
the days of Josiah is repeated, with considerable 
amplitude of detail, by Josephus (Antiquities X. iv. 2). 
He tells how Eliakim, the High Priest, while gather- 
ing up the gold that lay in the Temple, in order to 
make new cups and vessels for the Temple service 
according to the command of the king, came upon 
“the holy books of Moses, that were laid up in the 
Temple.” He gave them to Shaphan, the scribe, 
who, having read them himself, brought them to 
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Josiah, and read them to him. After Huldah, the 
prophetess, had assured the king that, owing to the 
long continued disobedience of the people, notwith- 
standing the warnings and threatenings sent by the 
prophets, the doom of the broken Law must fall upon 
them, though for Josiah’s sake these calamities 
would be delayed, then Josiah sent to the people 
everywhere, and gathered the Priests and Levites 
together, and read to them the holy books; “after 
which he stood upon a pulpit, in the midst of the 
multitude, and obliged them to make a covenant, 
with an oath, that they would worship God and keep 
the Law of Moses.” 

Undoubtedly the destruction of the Temple, and 
the disorder and confusion that had befallen the 
priestly ranks, of whom so comparatively small a 
number had returned from the land of exile, led 
those who were zealous for the Law, to take imme- 
diate steps to secure for it the protection against 
loss and mutilation which were no longer afforded by 
the means which had previously sufficed. We have 
already seen that the solemn public reading of the 
Law, and the undertaking of the obligation of obe- 
dience to it, under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 10), 
referred simply to the formal acceptance of the 
books of Moses, which were that part of their sacred 
literature, the need of which was at that moment 
felt by the Jews to be specially pressing. The people 
who returned from Babylon were the most religious 
and zealous for the Law; the more careless and 
worldly having been left behind in possession of 
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such advantages as they had secured in the land of 
strangers. There was among those who now sur- 
rounded Ezra a newly-awakened spiritual life, which 
craved for the sound of the Divine voice, and eagerly 
longed for a direct and first-hand knowledge of their 
nation’s original legislation, which bore the deeply 
reverenced name of Moses. The collection of the 
books of Moses was, naturally, their first care. We 
haye seen how this was secured by the joint work of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

There is no doubt that the scribes of the restora- 
tion, and, possibly, the whole body of the people, were 
inclined to give the position of supreme importance 
as revelation exclusively to those books which bore 
the name of Moses. We can easily understand 
how this pre-eminence was given to these books, but 
the way in which it was expressed was often in the 
highest degree extravagant. Sometimes the praises 
of the Law were sung in such a way as could only 
seem a depreciation of all other parts of Scripture. 
It was called the Holy of Holies. It was always 
regarded as quite beyond criticism. Every other 
Scripture was tested by comparison with it. The 
words of the prophets, and the sayings of the other 
writings really added nothing, but only unfolded and 
explained what was already in the Torah. Even'the 
revelations of the prophets with regard to the future 
were essentially present in the revelation of Sinai. 
In comparison with the Law as pre-eminently revela- 
tion, the two later parts of the Canon are called 
Kabbala, tvadttion. The sacred character and canoni- 
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cal authority of these later collections depend on this, 
that the prophets who wrote them were the custodiers 
and transmitters of the oral Law, which had been 
handed down from Moses and Joshua, through the 
elders, to the prophets. Ben Sirach identifies the 
Torah with the Wisdom of God. The Book of the 
Covenant of the Most High God is the Law which 
Moses commanded us for a heritage unto the 
assemblies of Jacob. It is personified, made to be 
pre-existent, and practically deified. In other Jewish 
writings it is described as the daughter of God, and 
_ God is represented as occupying Himself with it. By 
the later scribes it was laid down asa law, that if the 
men of a town sell a Torah, they must not use the 
money to purchase a copy of the other Scriptures. 
When the prattice of writing each book in a separate 
roll was abandoned, it was still maintained that the 
Torah must be written separately. Very frequently 
the name Torah was given to the whole Canonica! 
Scripture of the Old Testament. This practice 
undoubtedly originated in the idea that the Law 
constituted the core of all revelation, and that no 
Scripture’ really lay outside of it. 

The distribution of the Law into five parts is very 
ancient, and in strict accordance with the structure 
of the books as they presently stand. Each of the 
five divisions has a special opening formula which 
warrants its being regarded as the commencement of 
a new book. The name Pentateuch is a Greek word 
"meaning, literally, the five-volumed book. But thougl: 
the name came from Alexandria, the division is older, 
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and of Hebrew origin. It formed the pattern accord- 
ing to which the Psalter was arranged in five parts. 
A Jewish Midrash on the Psalms says: Moses gave 
the Israelites the five books of the Torah, and, 
corresponding to these, David gave them the book 
of the Psalms, which consists of five books. This 
affords an early witness to the five-fold division of 
the Torah, for the division of the Psalter, modelled 
after it, is witnessed to by the Chronicler (compare 
1. Chronicles xvi. 36 with Psalm cvi. 48). By the 
Jews these books were called ‘‘ The five-fifths of the 
Torah.” Philo speaks about the sacred laws written 
out in five books, and considers that the arrange- 
ment is traceable back to the times of Moses. 
Josephus, in enumerating and grouping the books of 
the Canon, says: ‘‘ Five belong to Moses, which 
contain his laws, and the tradition of the origin of © 
mankind till his death.” Jerome mistakenly thought 
that he found an allusion to this division in the 
“‘ five words” of 1. Cor. xiv. 19. 

In later times it has been customary to speak of a 
Hexateuch rather than a Pentateuch, in order to 
attach the book of Joshua to the earlier books, with 
which, in respect of style and contents, it is very 
closely bound. It seems somewhat remarkable that 
this sixth book should not have been included in the 
first Canon. But evidently the main object of the 
restorers of the Law was to give pre-eminent rank, 
and undisputed, undivided, precedence to the works of 
Moses. It may also be observed that while the book 
of Joshua continues the history of the beginnings 
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of the Hebrew race, and is, so far, homogeneous 
with the books of the Pentateuch, it does not, as 
they do, prescribe a rule of life, or contain an 
authoritative expression of law. 

The several books of the Pentateuch were named 
in the Hebrew simply from the opening word or 
words of each book. The first book was called ‘In 
the Beginning,’ the second, ‘‘And these Names,” 
&c. The Alexandrians introduced the designations 
which are now universally used, and which very 
accurately describe the contents of the books so 
named. The order of the narrative is chronological, 
and the legislation is so interwoven in the narrative, 
that it must be regarded as also appearing in 
chronological order. 

There is no absolute certainty as to the time when 
the Samaritans adopted the Jewish Pentateuch. 
- Josephus relates the story of the building of the 
temple on Gerizim in B.C. 333, in the days of Alexander 
the Great. The generally accepted opinion is that this 
temple was built about a hundred years earlier. The 
rearing of the rival sanctuary, and the establishing 
of the schismatic worship of the Samaritans, are 
usually ascribed to the grandson of Eliashib, the High 
Priest, called Manasseh, according to Josephus, who 
had married a daughter of Sanballat, the Horonite, 
and was, in consequence, driven out of the Temple of 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah in B.c. 432 (Neh. xiii. 28). 
If this be the correct account of the matter, it will 
not be difficult to understand how he should have 
carried with him to Samaria only the five books of 
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Moses. His expulsion occurred very shortly after 
the solemn promulgation of the Law by Ezra. This 
Law, in its officially ratified form, would be easily 
accessible to one in his position, and to him, as a 
priest of high rank, the contents of those sacred 
books which had been kept safely in the Temple must 
have been well known. It is just what we might 
have expected to happen at a time when as yet the 
other books were not fully collected, that only the 
authorised Book of the Law should have been made 
the basis of a new religious establishment. At the 
same time, it should also be borne in mind, that the 
Samaritans might, naturally enough, be disinclined 
to receive into their Canon the historico-prophetical 
books which so sharply criticised the attitude and 
general policy of the nation of the ten tribes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PROPHETS. 





HERE can be no doubt whatever that before 
and during the period of the exile, collections 

of historical and prophetical writings had been made, 
and that such writings were held in very high 
esteem. Jeremiah in Jerusalem, and Ezekiel in 
Palestine and in Babylonia, were certainly in 
possession of such collections. That such should 
have been the case is certainly no more than might 
have been assumed, even were we without definite 
and particular proof as to the fact. The prophets 
were the recognized representatives of Jehovah 
among the people, whose words were unhesitatingly 
accepted as the utterance of God’s own voice. Even 
those who more or less were carried away by 
heathenish influences around them, regarded these 
witnesses for God with awe, and reverenced their 
solemn declarations as representing the high ideal of 
faith and manners after which their fathers, more 
successfully than themselves, had striven. The 
ministry of the prophets constituted the bulwark 
which God reared against the encroachments of 
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idolatry and worldliness among His people after 
they were settled in their own land. Their writings 
were, therefore, quite properly regarded by the 
Israelites as the unfolding of the Law, and its 
practical application to the varying circumstances 
and needs which were brought to light in the course 
of their religious, social, and political development. 

The immediate consequence, therefore, of the 
canonization of the Law would be the awakening 
of a desire to have the Canon of the prophetical 
writings determined in an equally clear and definite 
manner. It would be quickly perceived that the 
Law was not complete without the Prophets. The 
Canon of the five books of Moses, so long as it 
remained alone, was like a foundation without a 
superstructure. We need not suppose that a whole 
generation passed away before the question arose as 
to the authority of such prophetical writings, in the 
large sense, as were already collected and widely 
used. That collections of the writings of the older 
prophets had been made from before the period of 
the exile onward, is evident from the fact already 
mentioned, that Jeremiah and Ezekiel had such in 
their possession, and also from the general considera- 
tion, that later prophets are so familiar with the 
writings of earlier prophets that they can reproduce 
from them, not isolated sayings merely, but extensive, 
and more or less elaborate and involved paragraphs. 
It may also be very fairly concluded that at the time 
of the instituting of a separate order of worship on 
the part of the Samaritans, after the expulsion of 
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the son of the High Priest by Nehemiah, the 
collection, which was afterwards adopted as the 
second portion of the Old Testament Canon, already 
existed in the same form as it now has, and with the 
same order of books as is still to be found in our 
Bible. For while the Samaritans accepted no other 
part of the Hebrew Canon than that containing the 
Law, they prepared an edition of the book of Joshua, 
which they altered and enlarged into a sort of history 
of the development of the Church suitable to their 
own views. It would seem, therefore, that the 
collection of historico-prophetical books, which 
begins with the canonical Joshua, was already in 
the lifetime of Nehemiah, ripening for recognition 
as of canonical rank. 

The selection of writings by Nehemiah, as the 
founder of a library in Jerusalem, and probably in 
the Temple there, was made, in all probability, 
deliberately and consciously with a view to help the 
work of the canonizing of the Prophets in the near 
future. No doubt the immediate purpose of his 
action was to preserve from destruction those docu- 
ments which he had gathered; but the gathering of 
them, and the depositing of them in such a sacred 
place, implies an appreciation of their value as 
authentic and authoritative writings of public and 
national importance, and an idea that they were 
entitled to rank in a class altogether by themselves. 
‘ Books concerning kings and prophets” is certainly 
an admirable designation for the second part of our 
Old Testament Canon, and more particularly for the 
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first section of that division. In “the books of 
David,” treasured up in the same library, we find 
the less clearly defined beginnings of a collection of 
poetico-prophetical works, which would form the 
nucleus of another and final section of the Canon. 
The second part of the Palestinian Canon, usually 
called ‘‘the Prophets,” consists of two divisions, 
which have been distinguished by the Jews under the 
titles respectively of ‘‘The Former Prophets,” and 
“The Latter Prophets.” The ‘Former Prophets” 
includes the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings. These are arranged in their natural chrono- 
logical order, and give in regular succession the 
history of the Israelites from the conquest of 
Palestine down to Jehoiachin’s release from imprison- 
ment in Babylon in B.c. 562. In all the lists of Old 
Testament books, whether Palestinian, Alexandrian, 
or Christian, as we might expect, the same order of 
the books of the Former Prophets is retained. We 
do not require to suppose that the authors of all 
these works were prophets in the stricter sense of 
the word. It is quite possible that these historical 
works were included in a collection termed ‘“ The 
Prophets,”” because so many incidents are recorded 
in them from the lives Of the prophets. It is much 
more likely that this name was given them because 
the history which they relate is regarded as the 
history of the kingdom of God, the recording of 
which might be considered as distinctively a prophet’s 
work. The names attached to the books do not 
necessarily indicate the author. The book of Joshua is 
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appropriately named, whoever the writer or compiler 
of it may have been, inasmuch as it is entirely 
occupied with the story of the life and achievements 
of the great successor of Moses. According to the 
Jewish tradition, Joshua wrote his own book and 
the last eight verses of Deuteronomy, the record of 
Joshua’s death being made by Eleazar, and that of 
Eleazar’s death by Phinehas. Samuel, according to 
the same tradition, wrote Judges, Samuel, and Ruth; 
and Jeremiah wrote the book of Kings. The 
similarity in style of writing, and in the standpoint 
occupied by Jeremiah and the compiler of the book 
of Kings, is very striking, and gives an air of 
probability to the Jewish tradition. But whether 
Jeremiah be the author of this last book of “‘the 
Former Prophets” or not, the composition must 
have been finished before B.c. 536. The history is 
carried down to the thirty-seventh year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, B.c. 562, when favour was 
shown him by the king of Babylon, and he was 
released from the confinement of the prison. Un- 
doubtedly the compiler of the history had no 
knowledge of still more important benefits bestowed 
upon the Jews by Cyrus, otherwise he would have 
related these as a fulfilment of the brighter promise 
for Israel’s future, foreshadowed by the kindness 
shown their exiled king. We need have no hesitation 
in assuming that all the books which form this 
distinctively historical portion of the second part of 
the Old Testament Canon had attained to the 
complete form which they now possess at least one 
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hundred years before the reformation inaugurated by 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The second division of the Prophets, called ‘‘ The 
Latter Prophets,” contains the writings of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets. 
The Palestinian numbering of the contents of this 
part of the Canon rests upon this mode of naming 
and classifying. Invariably the books of the Prophets 
are said to be eight in number, namely, the four 
historical books and the four prophets, the twelve 
smaller prophets being reckoned as one. Whether 
the total number of the books of the Canon were 
‘ supposed to be twenty-four, according to the Pales- 
tinian reckoning, or twenty-two, according to the 
Alexandrian reckoning, in either case the contents 
and number of the books of the Prophets would be 
the same. Whether Ruth was counted with Judges 
as one book, and Lamentations with Jeremiah as 
one book, or whether Ruth and Lamentations were 
numbered as separate books, did not affect the 
number of the books of this division of the Canon, 
for when Ruth and Lamentations were counted 
separately they were both placed in the third 
collection. 

There has been corisiderable diversity in the 
arrangement of the books of the three great prophets. 
We have become accustomed to the succession 
represented in our Bible, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, which seems to us natural, as indicating 
both the chronological order, and the proper sequence 
in respect of the relative importance of these writings 
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for the instruction and edification of the Church. 
But it does not seem that this arrangement was the 
earliest. The Jewish tradition gives the order thus, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve. This arrange- 
ment was undoubtedly suggested by the prevalent 
belief that Jeremiah was the author of the book of 
Kings, and also by the similarity of matter and style 
between the close of the historical and the whole 
tone of the prophetical book. It is put thus in a 
well-known Talmudic traét: ‘‘ But was not Isaiah 
before Jeremiah or Ezekiel? Then Isaiah should be 
placed at the head! The reason (#.¢., for the Talmudic 
order) is that Kings ends with desolation, and 
Jeremiah is all of it desolation, while Ezekiel opens 
with desolation and ends with consolation, and Isaiah 
is all of it consolation ; accordingly we join desolation 
to desolation, and consolation to consolation.” Some 
manuscripts give the peculiar order, Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, according to which Jeremiah marks the tran- 
sition from the historical to the striétly prophetical. 
The Massoretes put Isaiah in its proper place, at the 
head of the great prophets. The Alexandrian Canon, 
which did not follow the tripartite arrangement of the 
Palestinian, gave the book of Isaiah the first place 
among the prophetical writings, and in this it was 
followed by Origen and the fathers of the Christian 
Church generally. In the arrangement of the twelve 
minor prophets, apparently, an attempt was made to 
indicate their chronological order. We have, first of 
all, a group of seven, from Hosea to Nahum, belong- 
ing to pre-Assyrian and Assyrian times ; then follow 
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Habakkuk and Zephaniah, of the Chaldean period ; 
and the list closes with the three post-exilian prophets, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Of course, different 
opinions have long prevailed regarding the dates of 
some of these. In the Alexandrian Canon these books 
were differently arranged, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. We have here in 
Obadiah, probably the oldest, and in Malachi, 
certainly the latest of all the Old Testament 
prophetical writings. The same Talmudic tract from 
which we have before quoted, reports a discussion 
about the statement that the Lord spake “at first’”’ 
by Hosea :—‘‘ Rabbi Jochanan said, ‘ At first, that is, 
first in respect of the four prophets who prophesied 
at the same time; and they were Hosea and Isaiah, 
Amos and Micah. Hosea ought, therefore, to be 
placed at the head! Seeing that his prophecy was 
written along with those of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, who were the last of the Nebiim (prophets), 
it is reckoned with them. Yet they could have written 
it separately, and placed it in front! Because it is so 
small it might easily slip out of sight.’”” This tra& 
also states as the Jewish tradition, that Hezekiah and 
his company wrote Isaiah, and the men of the Great 
Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets. 

As tothe date of this colleGtion of the Prophets, it 
is very commonly urged that the late date of Malachi 
makes it impossible to suppose that a set of writings 
including it could have secured canonical rank in a 
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period within a hundred years of the canonizing of 
the Law under Ezra and Nehemiah. In all proba- 
bility Malachi was written about B.c. 460, shortly 
before the arrival of Ezra in Jerusalem. His writing 
is entirely in accordance with the reforming spirit of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. He was universally recognised 
as a prophet, and spoken of as the last of the prophets, 
and the concluding words of his prophecy were 
generally regarded as the solemn and formal close 
of the distin@tively prophetical revelation. There is 
every reason to believe that his position was at once 
established, and that his writing would immediately 
take rank in the collection of the Prophets; so that 
there is no occasion to postulate any considerable 
interval between its publication and the recognition 
of its canonical authority. It does not appear that 
the lateness of composition of any of the books 
included in this second part of the Canon presents 
any difficulty that should prevent us from adopting 
the view, that the canonizing of it took place during 
or immediately after the days of Nehemiah, and that 
it followed at no great interval the canonization of 
the Law. 

Ezekiel is the only one of all the Prophets whose 
place in the Canon was ever disputed. No one ever 
denied that the book was in the Canon, but the 
question was raised as to whether it ought to have 
been put there. The objections against the book 
arose from the discovery of what seemed to be incon- 
sistence, between the details of the ritual of worship 
as given in the later chapters of the prophecy, and 
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the enactments of the books of Moses. That this 
discussion was more or less of an academic order, 
that the question was put not so much as an expres- 
sion of anything like confirmed scepticism of the 
canonicity of Ezekiel, as rather to provoke discussion, 
and obtain settlement in regard to a point which 
appeared to occasion some difficulty, appears from 
this, that no scholar’s name is given as supporting 
the objection, and that there is no indication of any 
serious attempt to withstand the defence of its 
canonicity. Several points in this prophet’s writings 
were evidently regarded by the Jews as obscure. 
Jerome, in one of his epistles refers to this :—‘‘ The 
beginning and the end of Ezekiel are involved in 
obscurity, and among the Hebrews these portions 
and the introduction of Genesis may not be read by 
anyone who has not attained the age of thirty years.” 
This obscurity, no doubt, was urged as a reason why 
Ezekiel should be withdrawn from public reading in 
the synagogues. It was piously suggested that these 
difficulties unsolved should be taken on faith, until 
Elijah would come to make all plain. Meanwhile, a 
not unsuccessful attempt was made by rational 
methods to solve the contradictions. The story is 
told of Hananiah, son of Hezekiah, a famous scribe, 
contemporary of Paul’s teacher, Gamaliel, that, 
having three hundred measures of lamp oil sent him, 
he went to an upper room and set to work until he 
had satisfactorily reconciled all apparent inconsis- 
tencies. 

The phrase, “the Law and the Prophets,” would 
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literally indicate the Canon at that Stage at which 
the Prophets were added to the Law, but evidently, 
just like the designation “the Law,” it was often 
used to describe the completed Canon of the Old 
Testament. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SACRED WRITINGS. 





UST as the canonization of the Law gave an 
] impulse to the completing of the collection, and 
then to the formal canonizing of the Prophets, so 
this later movement, as soon as finished, must have 
called attention to the need of treating similarly the 
other writings. Some of these writings had long 
been current among the people, and others may 
have been the work of contemporaries, even younger 
contemporaries, of Malachi. The general reason why 
those works, which existed and were in repute before 
the closing of the second part of the Canon, were not 
included in it, must have been that they did not 
belong to that particular class of writings which were 
gathered into that colle¢tion. The contents of the 
writings which form this last part of the Canon, are, 
no doubt, miscellaneous enough. We have poetical 
works, dida¢tic books of wisdom, historical treatises, 
and also prophetical works. But that these historical 
and prophetical writings were essentially different 
from those similarly named in the earlier colleétion, 
will be shown in detail afterwards. 

The name Prophets having been appropriated to 
that part of the Canon which had been recently 
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closed, the name of “ the other writings,” “the other 
writings of the fathers,” seemed quite suitable for 
those books not included in the earlier divisions. 
The Hebrew designation of this colleGtion, Kethubim, 
means simply “writings.” The name given to it by 
early Christian fathers, Hagiographa, means “sacred 
writings.” It is thus named “Scripture,” ‘Holy 
Scripture,” as the earlier portions had previously 
been designated. The general name was given to 
“the rest of the writings” when special titles had 
been assigned to the books already included in the 
Canon. The earliest list that we have of the Hagio- 
grapha, according to the Jewish tradition, is that 
given in the Talmudic tract, Baba bathra, Ruth, 
Psalms, Job and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and Esther, Ezra 
and Chronicles. The order adopted by Jerome and 
the Christian fathers generally, influenced by the 
Alexandrian arrangement, is: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Daniel, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Esther. Here we miss Ruth and Lamentations, 
which are not counted separate books, but are 
reckoned respectively with Judges and Jeremiah in 
the second part of the Canon. The difference in 
arrangement accounts for the variation in the Hebrew 
reckoning of twenty-four books, and the Alexandrian 
reckoning of twenty-two. Jerome was aware that 
Rath and Lamentations were, by some, assigned to 
the Hagiographa, and that the number of Biblical 
books was given by some as twenty-four. In one 
place where he refers specifically. to the triplex 
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Hebrew arrangement, he gives five books to the Law, 
sight to the Prophets, and eleven to the Hagiographa. 

Various attempts were made at classifying the 
books of the Hagiographa according to the different 
kinds of composition, or according to their liturgical 
charaéter. Some manuscripts give, as a first group, 
the poetical works: Psalms, Proverbs, Job; then 
the five Megilloth, or Rolls, as used in the synagogues 
on certain festivals: Song of Songs, Ruth, Eccle- 
siastes, Lamentations, Esther; and, thirdly, the 
historical narratives: Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles. 
Sometimes, three of these books, Psalms, Proverbs, 
and Job, are classed together as “‘the great Kethubim,”’ 
and the other three, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Lamentations, as “the small Kethubim.” Of 
more importance is the division into ‘‘ Former 
Writings” and “‘ Latter Writings,” after the pattern 
of the sub-division in the preceding part of the Canon. 
The “Former Writings” embraced the Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job, with Ruth as an introduction to 
the Psalms; and the ‘“‘ Latter Writings” embraced 
the historico-prophetic group, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
and Chronicles. Besides these, ‘the small Kethubim,” 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations, were 
in a group by themselves. 

Special interest attaches to the position of Chron- 
, icles. In the list of the Hagiographa given in Baba 
tathra, Chronicles occupies the last place, and this 
seems to have been the arrangement usual among 
the Babylonian Jews. Some have sought to argue 
from this, that Chronicles was only received intg 
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the colle€tion at a later period than the book of 
Ezra. This is an altogether unfounded assumption. 
The Palestinian arrangement, afterwards followed 
by the Massoretes, seems to have put Chronicles in 
the first place in front of Psalms. It is, therefore, 
extremely uncertain what may have been the position 
of Chronicles in the Jewish Bible in the times of 
Christ. Consequently, the explanation of Matthew 
xxiii. 35, Luke xi. 51, by the supposition that the 
- Abel of Genesis, and the Zechariah of 11. Chronicles 
are given as respeCtively the first and last instances 
of the shedding of innocent blood in the Old Testa- 
ment, according to the traditional order of its books, 
does not, by any means, rest on a sure basis. The 
point can be much more satisfactorily explained. 
The position of Chronicles at the beginning would 
correspond to the arrangement in the division of 
the Prophets, and the position of Ezra at the end is 
natural enough, seeing that it records the history of 
the latest times. 

In regard to several of the books belonging to the 
Hagiographa, discussions were carried on for a 
considerable time in the Rabbinical Schools. Those 
who wish to support the theory that the Canon was 
not finally closed till after the Christian era, try to 
make it appear that these discussions were quite 
different from those already referred to with regard 
to Ezekiel. It is admitted on all hands that Ezekiel ~ 
was Canonical Scripture, and that the question raised 
was whether it should continue to be so reckoned, 
and to be used in the public reading of the synagogues, 

L 
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The objetions to the disputed books of the Hagio- 
grapha are really of quite the same kind. A special 
word was used in the controversies about canonical 
books different from that used in regard to books 
which, however much appreciated and widely read, 
had yet never been admitted into the Canon. When 
something was brought against a book which was 
within the Canon—that it contained internal contra- 
ditions, or that it was in opposition to certain sayings 
of the Law—it was said that an endeavour was 
made to have it withdrawn. But those books, like 
Ecclesiasticus, which had never been read or recog- 
nised in the synagogue, were spoken of as outside, 
extraneous books. They had never been inside, and 
so there could be no word of withdrawing them. 
The proposal to withdraw or hide away a book was 
itself evidence that that book had been acknowledged 
as canonical. 

So far as appears, the only books which were 
objected to were Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of 
Songs, and Esther. Some wished to withdraw 
Proverbs, because it contained sayings that contra- 
dicted one another, e.g., Answer not a fool, and 
Answer a fool (xxvi. 4, 5). But these obje¢tions 
never were seriously intended, and evidently would 
never have been made, but for doubts which had 
arisen about Ecclesiastes, another of the writings 
bearing the name of Solomon. Against this book 
the same charge was brought of containing internal 
contradictions, ¢.g., I praised the dead which are 
already dead, more than the living which. are yet, 
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alive (iv. 2), and, A living dog is better than a dead 
lion (ix. 4). Besides contradicting himself, the writer 
was also charged with contradicting David in the 
Psalter. The book was further declared to be her- 
etical. Reference was made to chapters i. 3, xi. 9; 
as denying the resurrection and making this world 
man’s all, and thus preaching Epicureanism and 
Sadduceanism of the boldest kind. The battle was, 
really fought over this book. The result is told in 
one of the tracts of the Talmud: “The learned 
intended to withdraw the book Koheleth, but gave 
up the intention on account of the beginning and 
end of the book, because its beginning and its end 
consist of words of the Torah. The school of 
Shammai favoured the withdrawal of Ecclesiastes, 
but the school of Hillel opposed it. The final decision 
against its removal was reached in the beginning of 
the second Christian century. In the discussions 
about the Song of Songs, we find it almost always 
associated with Ecclesiastes. One Rabbi, a.p. 120, 
says: The Song defiles the hands (z.¢., is canonical), 
but Ecclesiastes is subject of controversy. Another, 
about the same period, says: Ecclesiastes does not 
defile the hands, and the Song is subject of con- 
troversy. But another contemporary, the famous 
Akiba, said: All the Kethubim are holy, but the 
Song is most holy; all the world is not equal in 
value to the day on which the Song was given to 
‘Israel. A certain Rabbi is reported in the Talmud 
to have said that the Song was inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, but that Ecclesiastes was the product of 
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Solomon’s own wisdom. To this, however, it was 
answered that Solomon, the author of other sacred 
writings, could not in that case have said: Add thou 
not to God’s words lest He reprove thee. In regard 
to the three Solomonic books, these later discussions 
of the early Christian age were evidently revivals 
of very remote controversies. In a post-Talmudic 
tract it is said: At first, Proverbs, the Song, and 
Ecclesiastes, were pronounced apocryphal, because 
they contained symbolical expressions; this lasted 
until the men of the Great Synagogue arose and 
discovered a solution. The decision to give canon- 
ical rank to these books is thus assigned to the 
generations following Nehemiah. Doubts were also 
expressed regarding the right of Esther to retain its 
place in the Canon. On one occasion, when certain 
Rabbis were preparing covers for the sacred books, 
some sceptical spirit declared that no cover was 
required for Esther, and pronounced its contents 
to be Epicureanism. In certain localities, too, it 
would seem that the teaching of some influential 
Rabbis led to the withdrawal of Esther from public 
reading; and in the early Christian Church it was 
omitted in some of the published lists of Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Discussions like those referred to were engaged in 
at the Synod of Jabne in a.D. go, and the decisions 
come to were reviewed and reiterated in the Mishna 
collected about A.D. 190. But even at Jabne, what 
was done was not the determining of the Canon, 
but the ratifying, after due deliberation, of a Canon 
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which had been determined long before. And the 
point of special interest to us here is, that ‘the 
sacred writings” are treated just in the same way 
as the Law and the Prophets. The overthrow of 
the Holy City and the rise from among themselves 
of the young Christian party, led the Jews, with 
greater zeal than ever, to study their Sacred 
Scriptures for spiritual comfort, and as an armoury 
from which to draw weapons for defence and for 
attack. What they had to make themselves sure 
about first of all was this: What is the true and 
authoritative Word of God, in which He speaks for 
us and against our foes? And now they ratified the 
canonization of all Scriptures that had been canonized 
before. They went back to the times preceding their 
misfortunes, to the early years of the restoration, 
and found comfort in the comfort of their fathers, 
and in the hope that the days of their fathers would 
return again to them. 

All this points back to the period of the restoration. 
But now the question arises as to whether none of 
the writings included are not, in regard to date of 
composition, more recent than that period. The 
only two books which are of any consequence in 
this connection are Chronicles and Daniel. If it be 
necessary, as several critics insist, to fix the date of 
Chronicles not earlier than B.c. 250, and that of 
Daniel not earlier than B.c. 165, much plausibility 
will be given to their contention that the Canon of 
the Old Testament cannot be regarded as definitely 
closed in the time of Christ. 
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In all probability, Chronicles, Ezra,and Nehemiah, 
are all by one author. Together they form a com- 
plete history of the Israelites, from the point of view 
of the priestly writer, whose interest was in the 
House of David and the services of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. The Jewish tradition makes Ezra the 
author of the whole, with some assistance from 
Nehemiah. Later critics are agreed that this cannot 
be. They find traces of compilation, evidence of 
lateness in style and vocabulary, and the presence of 
do@trinal developments, which betray the hand of a 
writer belonging to the early years of the Greek age. 
There is, indeed, no particular evidence to show that 
Ezra did write these books: but there does not 
appear to be anything in them to make the traditional 
theory impossible. The only difficulty which has 
even an appearance of seriousness is that presented 
by 1. Chron. iii. 17 ff., where the genealogical list of 
the Royal house is carried down to the sixth genera- 
tion from Zerubbabel. Now, to say that Chronicles 
was clearly composed at least five generations after 
the return, and probably at a considerably later 
period, is distinctly misleading. For we may quite 
fairly suppose that Hananiah, the son of Zerubbabel, 
was grown up at the time when his father went to 
Jerusalem, so that already, in B.c. 536, Shechaniah, 
of the third generation, may have been born. In that 
case, Shechaniah’s great grandson, Elioenai, might 
already be the father of seven sons before the death 
of Nehemiah, who evidently survived the year B.c. 432. 

In regard to Daniel, it is admitted on all hands 
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that Babylonian discoveries have destroyed the force 
of the old objections which were confidently made 
against the genuineness of the book, and have shown 
that the author’s facts and references to customs are 
reliable. Josephus represents the priests in Jerusalem 
as bringing the book of Daniel to Alexander the 
Great, and pointing out to him certain passages in it. 
These priests, in using it thus, were undoubtedly 
treating it as already Canonical Scripture, in B.c. 332. 
In the solemn discourse of Christ’s addresses to the 
disciples on the Mount of Olives, our Lord, in quoting 
words from the book, describes them as spoken by 
Daniel the prophet (Matt. xxiv.15). This identifying 
of the author of the book with the well-known 
prophet of the times of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
early years of the Jewish captivity, is in accordance 
with the universal tradition of the Jews and with the 
claim made by the writer himself. 

The existence of the tripartite arrangement of the 
books in the Hebrew Canon—especially when the 
distribution was not made on any principle of 
chronological order, or of similarity of contents— 
seems to show clearly that the canonization of the 
three divisions took place at three different times, 
and as the result of three distinét movements. But 
we have seen no reason for supposing that any 
considerable time intervened between the canonizing 
of the first division, and that of the second, and then 
of the third. It has still to be explained how books 
that were in existence, and already held in high 
esteem, when the first, and then the second part of 
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the Canon had been determined, were still left over 
for the third part, especially books of history and 
prophecy, seeing that works belonging to those 
classes had been clearly included in the second 
division. So far as the great historical work of 
Chronicles and Ezra is concerned, we can see that 
it was intended and recognised as immediately 
connected with, and inspired by the contemporary 
spiritual and intelleCtual revival under Ezra and 
Nehemiah. But why was not the prophecy of Daniel 
placed alongside of the prophecies collected in the 
second division? An attempt has been made to 
mark a distinétion between seers and prophets, the 
former being statesmen or court officials, or even 
private individuals, who were occasionally led, under 
the influence of prophetic inspiration, to deliver 
messages from God, and make discoveries of the 
future; the latter, holding a special office, belonging 
to an official order, whose vocation it was to prophecy. 
Though Delitzsch and other great authorities main- 
tain the distinction, and relegate Daniel as a seer to 
a portion of the Canon, different from that in which 
the prophets proper are colleCted, it does not seem 
tenable. It appears to be little, if at all different 
from the theory of Witsius, according to which gift 
and office were distinguished. Undoubtedly, Amos 
declared that he did not belong to the official order of 
prophets, and yet his book hasits place in the earlier 
Canon. The real difference between Daniel and the 
prophets lies in this—that in Daniel we have rather 
an apocalypse than a prophecy. In consequence of 
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its prevailingly apocalyptic character, this book is 
more closely joined to the poetical books and the 
wisdom literature collected in the last part, than to 
the works gathered together in the earlier division. 

The most prominent and most characteristic book 
among the Hagiographa, is the Psalter. It naturally 
takes the first place. Though it has not invariably 
had this position, yet this seems to have been its 
place in the earliest times. The Talmud makes a 
beginning with Ruth, but only because that little 
book is regarded as an introduction to the book of 
Psalms; and the Massoretes, taking Chronicles out 
of its place beside Ezra-Nehemiah, put it in front, as 
the historical works were set in the earlier division of 
the Canon. In the times of Christ, apparently the 
Psalms stood first, so that the whole division was 
named from it. This seems also to have been the 
case in the days of the author of 11. Maccabees, who 
uses (chapter ii. 13) the words ‘‘the writings of 
David,” to designate the whole contents of the 
Kethubim. The Chronicler, in his 16th chapter, culls 
from all parts of the Psalter, which he evidently had 
before him in its completest form. Many of the 
soundest Old Testament scholars, whose critical 
views on other questions are advanced enough, and 
who cannot be suspected of prejudice, declare 
decidedly against the existence of Maccabean Psalms. 
There does not seem to be anything in respect of 
_ language or contents in any one of the Psalms, which 

demands for its composition a date later than that of 
the age of Ezra and his associates. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUSION: CANON AS A WHOLE. 





HE whole Canon of the Old Testament, con- 
sisting of the books which the Christian 
Church everywhere has acknowledged, arranged in 
the three divisions of the Law, the Prophets and 
the Sacred Writings, ‘was accepted by all the Jews. 
The Samaritans, who adopted only the Law of 
Moses, were not recognised as members of the 
congregation of Israel. It is often asserted that the 
Sadducees of our Lord’s day occupied a similar 
position to that of the Samaritans, in rejecting all 
the books of the Jewish Canon, except the five books 
of Moses. There does not appear to be any founda- 
tion for this statement. Our Lord in His discussion 
with them certainly quoted from Moses; but this 
may have been because a passage found in these 
books was ready to His hand, or because the name 
of Moses naturally carried a weight with the masses 
of the people beyond all others. That they denied 
the doctrine of spirits and the doctrine of the 
resurrection, is surely no evidence of their rejection 
of the prophets and the Hagiographa, unless we are 
prepared to admit that these doctrines are not in 
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Moses. We should rather say that if they could 
explain away what Moses teaches in regard to these 
doctrines, they would be quite capable of dealing 
even with the writings of the Prophets and the 
Psalmist. What the Sadducees did formally repudiate 
was the unwritten Law of the Pharisaic tradition. 
As worldly-minded, time-serving politicians, they 
were certainly out of sympathy with the religious 
enthusiasm of the sacred writers; but they were 
also equally disqualified for any real understanding 
of the high spiritual significance of the Law. Yet, 
great as the differences were between the two rival 
parties of the Jews, Pharisees and Sadducees, the 
evidence in favour of the books of the Hebrew 
Canon was so perfect, that all, without exception 
and without reserve, accepted the doctrine of their 
authority as Divine writings. 

We have not discussed here the date and origin 
of the several books. These questions will be dealt 
with elsewhere. All that we have sought to do in 
this connection has been to show, in the case of a 
few books, which by some have been relegated to a 
date much later than the restoration, that there is 
-no reason for carrying them to a period later than 
that of Ezra and Nehemiah. We have found no 
reason to reject the opinion that Malachi and his 
contemporaries are the latest of the writers of the 
Old Testament Scripture, and that the canonization 
of the whole of the Old Testament, by three rapidly 
successive movements, was completed soon after the 
publication of these, its latest parts. 


HISTORY OF OLD TESTAMENT TEXT. 


CHAPTER: i. 


THE HEBREW TEXT. 





N attempting to trace the history of the Hebrew 

text of the Old Testament, we naturally begin 
with enquiries as to the age, condition, and charater 
of the oldest and best manuscripts which are now 
accessible. But the oldest extant Hebrew manu- 
script is disappointingly late. Although the latest of 
the canonical books of the New Testament was not 
completed until nearly the close of the first century, 
we possess a manuscript text of the fourth century, 
written within two hundred years of the writing of 
the original autographs. But in the case of the Old 
Testament text, the Canon of which was closed in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c., we have no complete 
manuscript older than the beginning of the eleventh 
Christian century. And not only have we but 
comparatively late manuscripts of the Old Testament 
Hebrew text, we have practically only one type of 
text, so that various readings are for the most part 
resolvable into misunderstandings and errors of 
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transcription. The reasons why no very ancient 
manuscripts of the Old Testament text are now 
extant is this, that the Jews, regarding as they did 
even the material parts of their sacred writings with 
superstitious reverence, used artificial means. for 
destroying worn and faded copies of the Scriptures 
found lying in the lumber room to which used up 
synagogue rolls were consigned, in this way render- 
ing it impossible that they could ever be put to any 
base use. And so it has come about that the very 
earliest manuscripts of the whole Hebrew Bible, of 
whose date we can speak with any degree of confi- 
dence, is no earlier than A.D. 1010, This manuscript 
is in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, and 
some authorities are inclined to doubt whether it is 
so old even as the date usually given it. In the same 
great library we have the very oldest dated Hebrew, 
manuscript extant. This is an index of the second 
division of the Hebrew Canon, the Later Prophets, 
found in the Crimea, of Babylonian origin, and 
belonging to A.D. 916. 

In the early days of the art of printing, in A.D. 1477, 
the first printed edition of the Hebrew Psalter was 
issued, and in 1488, at Soncino, the first complete 
Hebrew Bible was printed. In 1494 a Hebrew 
Bible, edited by Rabbi Gerson ben Moses, was 
printed at Brescia, and to this edition a special 
interest is attached, from the fact that it was from a 
copy of it that Luther made his German translation 
of the Old Testament. The first printed edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, issued under the direction of 
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Christians, was the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
of 1514, the text of which was revised and corre¢ted 
by the celebrated Spanish churchman, Cardinal 
Ximenes. The text in common use to-day is that of 
Van der Hooght, of Amsterdam, published originally 
in A.D. 1705, and in later years revised and frequently 
re-issued by Hahn and Theile. 

In considering the means taken for securing the 
transmission of an accurate text, attention must be 
called first of all to the introduction of vowel signs. 
Originally Hebrew was written only in consonants, 
the vowels being supplied in reading. Thus the great 
name of God, usually read by us as Jehovah, was 
written in letters corresponding to the four conso- 
nants, JHVH, hence called the tetragrammaton, the 
word of four letters. All the Hebrew manuscripts 
and the earliest printed editions consist of what is 
called an unpointed text. The correct pronuncia- 
tion became thus a matter of tradition. In order to 
fix the traditional pronunciation, a system of vowel 
signs was introduced, by means of which the pro- 
nunciation of all the words was recorded in the 
written or printed text. The use of such signs was 
unknown in the days of Jerome, who had no know- 
ledge even of the diacritical point by which the 
Hebrew letter Shin is distinguished from the letter 
Sin—the distinction between which was a stumbling 
block to the Ephraimites in ancient times. But even 
among the Talmudists in the sixth Christian century, 
we have no trace of the use of vowel points. In all 
probability a beginning of vocalisation was made 
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during the seventh century, for we find that in the 
eighth century, a pointed text was in common use. 
Two such systems were invented and brought into 
practice, the Babylonian and the Tiberian. The one 
which has generally been adopted is that of the 
Jewish scholars of Tiberias, which indicates the 
vowel sounds by means of signs placed below or 
above the consonants of the text. 

As to the date and origin of this system of vowel 
pointing nothing can be affirmed with absolute 
certainty. The names of the original authors of the 
scheme have perished. It is quite evident, however, 
that the work was a growth of many years; some even 
insist that it must have covered a period to be counted 
by centuries. Its development, after its public recog- 
nition and adoption, was carried on by a company of 
scholars known as the Massoretes, who may be 
described as properly the successors of the scribes. 
The word Massora means tradition. The tradition, 
which the Massoretes made it their business to 
preserve and transmit, had reference not only to the 
pronunciation of the words of Scripture, but also 
generally to the accuracy of the text, and might be 
said to cover what is now sometimes designated the 
Lower Criticism, or criticism of the text, as distin- 
guished from criticism of sources, authors, &c. The 
Massoretic age stretches from the sixth to the eleventh 
Christian century. These textual scholars counted 
words, indicated where and in what connection 
unusual words occurred, marked all peculiarities 
which they discovered in the text, down to the 
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minutest irregularity in the shape or position of the 
letters. To this work they undertook to confine 
themselves, professing never to have made or suggested 
any alteration in the consonantal text as they found 
it written. During these five or six centuries, over 
which the studies of the Massoretes were spread, an 
immense amount of material was gathered, which 
may now be found, more or less complete, in Rabbin- 
ical Bibles and in special treatises. The Massoretic 
notes were originally written on the margins, and at 
the end of Hebrew biblical manuscripts, and were more 
or less extensive, according to the knowledge of the . 
writer or the space at his command. In the first 
half of the eleventh century lived Aaron ben Moses. 
ben Asher, by whom the work of the Massoretes was. 
brought to a head and completed. The presidency 
of the school of Tiberias had been held by members 
of this family from the second half of the eighth 
century down to the time of ben Asher. To him, as 
the redactor of the collected material, we owe the 
present common text of the Hebrew Bible, usually 
called the Massoretic text. 

The Massoretes pointed out certain variations 
which had been introduced in the reading of the text 
as compared with what was written. They have 
carefully noted every instance in which the tradi- 
tional reading differs from the traditionally accepted 
written text. They distinguish in these cases the 
written and the read text by the terms Kethib and 
Quere respectively. They count no less than 1,314 
occasions on which the reading differs from the 
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writing. The reading may differ from the writing by 
pronouncing another word or substituting another 
form of the same word, by inserting something or 
taking something away, or by suggesting a different 
arrangement of the letters of the word. After the 
introduction of vowel points it was usual to indicate 
the traditional reading by giving to the word, in the 
consonantal text as written, the vowels belonging to 
the word pronounced in the reading. A very notable 
example of this is found in the treatment of the 
sacred word Jehovah which, in the reading of the 
Jews in the time of Christ, was pronounced Adonai. 
In the text the original consonants of the sacred 
name continued to be written, but the word was 
read as if it had been written Adonai, and when the 
vowel points come to be introduced the vowels which 
formed that word, and not those which properly 
belonged to the consonants of the text, were used. 
This practice became universal, so that it was not 
deemed necessary to write the consonants of Adonai 
on the margin, but only to put its vowels into the 
text. There were also certain words which were 
regarded as unlucky, and so readers, unwilling to use 
them, read something else, without making any 
change in the text. It is quite impossible to say where 
this traditional reading, as differing from what is 
written, has resulted from purely subjective considera- 
tions, and where it may have been grounded upon 
some variation in early copies of the consonantal 
text. The Massoretes themselves, as represented by 
ben Asher, certainly treated the read text as of equal 
M 
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authority with the written text, and manifested in 
their treatment of it the same reverential and scru- 
pulouscare. These traditional readings were regarded 
by the Jewish doctors as resting upon direct Divine 
revelation. 

Other important services rendered by the Massoretes 
were the regular divisions of words and of verses. 
Though it cannot be proved that in earlier times the 
Hebrew words were written continuously without 
any sort of division, it is quite evident that no regular 
or consistent system was followed either by inserting 
points or leaving a space. The marking off one word 
from another by leaving a fixed space seems to have 
been an improvement introduced by the earlier Mas- 
soretes. To them also we owe the division of the 
text into verses. For the convenience of students of 
the law, who required to refer frequently to particular 
passages, and in the service of the readers in the syna- 
gogues, such a division became absolutely necessary. 
Even before the introduction of this verse division, a 
distribution of the text into longer and shorter 
paragraphs had been made, and these divisions’were 
all carefully marked and recorded by the Massoretes. 
The chapter arrangement with which we are now 
familiar was first made in the Christian Church, and 
afterwards adopted by the Jewish custodians of the 
Hebrew text. 

Important help would have been obtained for the 
settling of the ancient and authentic text of the 
Hebrew Bible, if the column of Origen’s Hexapla, 
containing the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 
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had been preserved, or even if the second column— 
_ giving the text, not in Hebrew, but in Greek letters 
—had come down to us in anything like a complete 
form. The scanty fragments of the second column 
are, indeed, very serviceable, as showing that the 
pronunciation fixed by the Massoretes was not the 
only pronunciation favoured by early tradition. And, 
generally speaking, it is quite easy to determine what 
exactly the Hebrew words were which Origen had 
read in the Old Testament text used by him. But, 
as only a very few fragments of this column have come 
down to us, the aid to be got in textual criticism from 
this source is exceedingly small. It might have been 
expected that more abundant help could have been 
obtained from the quotation of passages from the 
Hebrew Bible in the writings of the Christian Fathers. 
When, however, it is remembered that, with the 
exception of Origen in the first half of the third 
century, and of Jerome in the end of the fourth 
century, none of the Fathers whose writings are 
known to us had any acquaintance with Hebrew, but 
were all dependent upon translations for their know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, and that Origen’s work on 
the Hebrew text is lost, while extant fragments of 
Old Testament commentaries give no discussion of 
words, we shall understand how it comes about that 
in the whole range of Patristic literature we have 
scarcely anything that can be called a quotation from 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 


CHAPTER II. 


EARLY TRANSLATIONS. 





-N consequence of the almost complete absence of 
different forms of the Hebrew text, which might 
be compared with one another, the early translations 
of the Hebrew Old Testament, or of particular Old 
Testament books, are of peculiar importance in the 
determining of a pure and accurate Hebrew text, 
approaching as near as possible to the original. 
Seeing that we have no manuscript of the Hebrew 
Bible older than the roth or 11th Christian century, 
and, as we have seen, little or no material affording 
direct evidence as to the precise state of the text in 
earlier times, translations and paraphrases, whether 
complete or fragmentary, belonging to the earlier 
centuries, are much more valuable in the criticism of 
the Old Testament text than similar works are in the 
criticism of the New Testament. For our purpose, 
the translations which are of special interest are, 
first of all, the Oriental translations, especially the 
so-called Targums, then the Greek translations, 
especially the Septuagint, and the other renderings 
connected with it, and, finally, the portions of the 
Latin Vulgate which were translated by Jerome 
directly from the Hebrew original. 
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I. Oriental Translations of the Old Testament. The 
gradual displacement of the Hebrew language by the 
introduction among the Jews of a Babylonian dialect 
usually called Chaldean, but more correctly styled 
West Aramzan, made it necessary that, first of all, 
the more difficult portions in the passages read, and, 
by-and-bye, the whole of the reading, should be 
rendered in the speech most generally known. The 
earliest trace that we have in Scripture of the use 
among the Jews of a language different from the 
Hebrew is in Isaiah xxxvi. 11, where reference is made 
to the state of matters about B.c.700. The chief 
priests and the heads of the people are represented 
as acquainted with Aramzan, while the great mass of 
the people were ignorant of it, and knew only Hebrew. 
Even when the Jews returned from Babylon, they had 
not forgotten their Hebrew; and, in Nehemiah’s time, 
Hebrew was still the normal language of the people. 
The Aramzan, in which parts of the books of Ezra 
and Daniel were written, was gradually acquired from 
the people round about them in Palestine and the 
immediately adjoining countries. It is impossible to 
determine precisely when this Aramzan had come 
into such general use that the reading of the Hebrew 
Old Testament lessons in the synagogues would be 
no longer intelligible to the mass of the people. 
Mention is made of a Targum, or Aramzan transla- 
tion, of the book of Job, in the middle of the first 
Christian century, and it is argued that a beginning 
would not have been made with such a book, and 
that, therefore, in all probability, renderings of this 
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kind must have been made in earlier times. The 
words of Jesus on the Cross, as given in Mark xv. 34, 
Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabachthani, are pure Aramzan, 
and those who took them to be a calling upon Elias 
probably understood the language quite well, and 
only pretended to misunderstand them. The earliest 
of the Targums, or West Aramzan paraphrases, that 
have come down to us is not older than the third or 
fourth Christian century. 

(1) The Targums. The oldest Targum that has 
come down to us is the Aramzan translation or 
paraphrase of the Law, #.e., the Five Books of Moses, 
usually called the Targum of Onkelos. The tradition 
preserved in the Talmud represents the author of this 
Targum as a proselyte named Onkelos, a younger 
contemporary of Gamaliel, and, therefore, belonging 
to the middle of the first Christian century. There 
seems, however, to be some confusion here with 
Aquila, the Greek translator of the Old Testament, 
who lived fifty or sixty years later. As to the Onkelos 
who wrote this Targum, we have really no authentic 
information. The Targum certainly is very old, and 
is quoted in the Talmud, and other early Jewish 
writings. The translation is in general remarkably 
literal, and the language simple. Passages in which 
God is represented under the form of man, and as 
manifesting human feelings, anthropopathic and 
anthropomorphic expressions, are modified, so as to 
avoid the use of terms that seem unsuitable, and of 
conceptions which might be regarded as not alto- 
gether worthy of God. In place of the Divine names 
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Elohim and Jehovah, we have the peculiar phrase 
Memra, or “Word,” of God. The poetical parts of 
the Pentateuch are sometimes given with fanciful and 
allegorizing variations and additions, which in the 
Jewish writings are called Haggadic. Occasional 
explanatory remarks and elucidations, called by the 
Jews Hallachic, are introduced. As a translation, 
upon the whole remarkably literal and exact, this 
Targum is a most important aid to the critical study 
of the original Hebrew text. 

Another Targum on the Pentateuch is one 
commonly called the Targum of Jonathan, o1 
Pseudo-Jonathan. Its proper designation is Targum 
Jerusalmi I., and only by a misunderstanding of the 
contraction used for that name, was it ascribed to 
Jonathan ben Ussiel, a pupil of Hillel, who really 
lived some seven hundred years before this Targum 
was written. The writer of this Targum of Pseudo. 
Jonathan mentions Constantinople, and Mohammed’s 
wives, and so he cannot have written earlier than the 
latter part of the seventh century. It contains much 
Haggadic allegorizings and amplifications, and a 
considerable amount of Hallachic, or explanatory and 
elucidatory matter. 

Older than this Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan is 
another Pentateuch Targum, usually called the 
Jerusalem Targum, or Jerusalmi II., sometimes also 
called the Fragment Targum, which gives renderings 
only of selected passages from the Pentateuch. It is 
quoted in the Talmud, where no reference is found 
to the Pseudo-Jonathan. It is dependent on the 
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Targum of Onkelos, which it often follows closely, 
while the much later Pseudo-Jonathan is dependent . 
both on Onkelos and on the Fragment Targum. As 
in Onkelos, there are occasional Haggadic additions 
and variations, but scarcely any elucidations or 
explanations. The main object of the writer was to 
add to Onkelos by inserting doctrinal interpretations 
that had become current among the Jews.* 

Besides the Targums of the Pentateuch, we have 
Targums of the Prophets, of which the only one that 
has come down to us is the Targum of Jonathan 
ben Ussiel, the scholar of Hillel; he must have lived 
in the early years of the first Christian century. 
Passages from this Targum are frequently quoted in 
the Babylonian Talmud as the utterance of Rabbi 
Joseph bar Chija, belonging to the first half of the 
fourth century. It is quite possible that this later 
scholar may have revised and re-issued an old Targum 
originally written by Jonathan ben Ussiel. This 
Targum consists of a rendering of the Former and 
Latter Prophets, t.c, the historical books, beginning 
with Joshua, as well as the Prophets properly so- 
called. The text has evidently been largely inter- 
polated. The translation is not so literal as that of 
Jnkelos, and, while fairly exact in the historical 
books, there are considerable liberties taken with the 
words of the prophets. There are also Targums 
on the Hagiographa, especially on Job, Proverbs, 
Psalms, and the Five Megilloth or Rolls (Ruth, 
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Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song, Lamentations); but of 
these it is not necessary to speak further. For the 
most part, the rendering of the original in these 
Targums is of a looser and freer description, and they 
are consequently of comparatively little importance 
in the criticism of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament. 

(2) Samaritan Translation of Pentateuch. Besides 
what is usually called the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
which is really in the Hebrew language, written out 
in Samaritan letters, there was a translation of the 
Pentateuch made into the Samaritan language. When 
this translation of the Pentateuch into the Samaritan 
language was made we cannot tell, but it must have 
been before the third Christian century, since Fathers 
of that and the following age speak of a Greek trans- 
lation from this Samaritan rendering. Some various 
readings are found in it which are evidently good. 

(3) The Peshito. The Syriac version, called Peshito, 
i.¢., simple or correct, was made directly from the 
Hebrew, probably in the second century, by Jewish 
Christians. It obtained its name as being in contrast 
to other renderings, strictly literal and exact. In 
many points it is closely related to the Septuagint, 
but in some cases these similarities have resulted from 
later revision and interpolation. It was evidently 
the work of several translators. Ephrem, the Syrian, 
in the middle of the fourth century, quotes from it, 
and explains its antique words as no longer under- 


stood. 
TT. Greek Translations of the Old Testament. In the 
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second century before Christ, the Greek language 
had become the prevailing speech of literature and 
learning in all parts of the Roman world. Various 
endeavours were made to secure an accurate render- 
ing in Greek of the old Hebrew Scriptures. 

(1) The Alexandrian Translation—The Septuagint 
(Ixx.), so called because, according to tradition, 
seventy Jewish scholars were engaged under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus in its produétion—was undoubtedly 
begun under the Ptolemies, in Alexandria. Different 
books have been translated by the different translators 
according to very different principles. The transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch, though not the work of one 
man, is aremarkably careful rendering of the Hebrew 
text. Of the other books some are rendered with a 
slavish adherence to the letter, others are little more 
than loose paraphrases. So unsatisfactory was the 
translation of Daniel, that it was at a very early date 
displaced by the more accurate version of Theodotion. 
We owe our knowledge of many rare Hebrew words 
to the rendering we have of them in the Septuagint, 
and in many points we can correct the Massoretic 
text by means of its readings. The value of the 
Septuagint for the purposes of Old Testament textual 
criticism is greatly lessened by this, that many 
alterations were made upon its text to bring it into 
conformity with the Hebrew text, and also with the 
other current Greek versions, so that it is often 
impossible to determine exactly what the original 
Septuagint text in any particular passage may have 
been. 
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(2) Aguila, a Jewish proselyte of Pontus, in the 
first half of the second century, wrote in a Hebraizing 
style, with an attempt at extreme literalness, a version 
that can scarcely be understood without the help of 
the original Hebrew text. He was bitterly opposed 
to the Septuagint version, because of the favour with 
which it was received by the Christians. 

(3) Theodotion, a proselyte of Ephesus, in the end 
of the second century, produced a version, practically 
a revision of the Septuagint. He gives a number of 
Hebrew words transliterated and not translated. 

(4) Symmachus, who had been, according to some, 
an Ebionite, according to others, a Samaritan, who 
became a Jew, wrote, later than Theodotion, a 
rendering characterised by exactness and felscity. 

III. Latin translations of the Old Testament. The 
old Latin version in North Africa, and the Itala, 
which took its place in Italy, were both made from 
the Greek Septuagint. Jerome, the earliest of the 
Western Fathers who had any knowledge of Hebrew, 
began to revise the Latin version by means of a 
comparison with the best Greek texts, but he soon 
found that no rendering could be satisfactory that 
was not made direCtly from the original Hebrew text. 
Beginning with Samuel and Kings in A.D. 392, he 
completed his translation from Hebrew manuscripts 
obtained from the synagogue, while he lived in 
Bethlehem, in A.D. 402. The name Vulgata, which 
before was given to the old Latin current versions, 
" was given to Jerome’s work by the Council of Trent 
in 1546. This Latin Bible was the first book issued 
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from the printing press, and in its final form the 
Clementine text, with Papal approval, was issued in 
1592. These ancient versions, therefore, as made 
dire@tly from Hebrew manuscripts many centuries 
older than any of those now extant, form a critical 
apparatus of highest importance for the study and 
restoration of the primitive Rebrew text of the Old 
Testament. 


THE INSPIRATION & DIVINE AUTHORITY 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHAT IS INSPIRATION ? 


UCH misconception and misunderstanding 

arise from the want of clear definitions. Men, 
while professedly dealing with the same subject, often 
use terms in senses so different from each other 
that in reality they treat of different subjects under 
a common name. Almost all the great themes of 
theology and religion have suffered from this cause, 
and none, perhaps, more so than Inspiration. While 
it is not our purpose to deal with more than one 
special aspect of this subject, it is well to start with 
a distin& understanding of what we mean by the 
term. 

By Inspiration, as applied to the Scriptures, we 
mean such a Divine influence as imparts to them Divine 
authority and secures them from error. God Himself is 
the Author of them; everything that they say is said 
with Divine authority. This being clearly understood, 
we can at once set aside as irrelevant and confusing 
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much that is often said, with more or less plausibility, 
against certain notions of Inspiration. 


I. Divine authority (and consequently infalirble accuracy) 
pertains alike to ALL Scripture. 

The life of a living body permeates every part of 
that body. The life is one, yet manifold. The 
nails of our fingers and the hairs of our head partake 
of the same life as the blood and the brain. The 
breath of God has breathed into the Scriptures the 
breath of life. It pervades them all, every kind and 
variety of writing, and every statement that they 
make. Isaiah and Nehemiah, the genealogies of 
Chronicles, and the Gospel of John partake of it. 
They are what they are because of it. 

Obviously, the inspiration attaches to the mode in 
which the truth is stated, to the writing, the Scriptures, 
and not merely to the ideas expressed, or to the general 
‘spirit of the writings. It is impossible to separate the 
Scriptures into form and spirit, or substance and mould, 
as some attempt to do. The Scriptures are inspired. 
There could be no guarantee whatever for any truth 
contained in these writings as Divine and infallible, 
if the writings themselves were merely human, even 
though they were admitted to contain ideas and 
thoughts that are Divine. 


Il. The DOCTRINE of inspiration is independent of, 
and distinct from, all THEORIES of it. 

Like life, it is mysterious—we cannot explain it. 
In attempting to discover its secret we destroy it. 
But this, so far from being a reasonable objection to 
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the doétrine, is rather the reverse. On the same 
principle which Bishop Butler uses so forcibly in his 
* Analogy,” we may affirm that the doctrine of 
inspiration exhibits precisely the same phenomena 
as meet us in other departments of the Divine pro- 
cedure. The union of the two natures in Christ, the 
co-existence of Divine fore-ordination and human 
freedom, the co-operation of the Divine and human 
spirits in repentance, faith, and sanctification, are 
familiar instances of the same class of difficulties 
which we find in inspiration. All attempts to solve 
these mysteries end in the practical denial of one or 
other of the factors involved. 

Sometimes, it may be frankly conceded, zeal for 
the Divine authority and inerrancy of the Scriptures 
may have led to untenable theories and modes of 
expression, that have rather obscured the truth. To 
say, ¢.g., that the writers were mere passive instru- 
ments in the hand of the Spirit, or at best amanuenses 
writing to dictation—to adopt, in other words, the 
_ mechanical theory, is unwarranted and mischievous. 
It is no part of the doctrine, and has never been 
generally held. 

The theorising tendency has usually erred, and 
much more seriously, in the opposite direction. The 
Divine authorship is frequently explained away by 
theories of inspiration, which make a futile effort to 
explain the mode in which the Divine and human 
meet. Such theories have usually been the first step 
in rationalism. So long as the Divine authorship and 
inerrancy of a Scripture are maintained, there is 
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comparatively little danger of a wide departure from 
Scripture teaching. In order to make any consider- 
able progress in that direction, the supreme and 
unqualified Divine authority must be got rid of. 

While professing to hold the doctrine of inspiration, 
many hold, also, that the Scriptures are infallible 
only as a directory of faith and morals. It would be 
unworthy of the Holy Spirit, we are told, to be 
interfering in every minute detail with the freedom 
of the human writer. Going over the Bible upon 
this principle, every man becomes a law unto himself, 
and can select or reject at his pleasure. For one the 
light of reason is all-sufficient ; another depends upon 
the Christian consciousness, or spiritual instincts; 
while yet another judges by the impression made 
upon himself. 

In like manner these theorisers find innumerable 
degrees and forms of Divine agency according to the 
subject in hand. Sometimes the writer receives 
special «llumination; at another time his work is 
superintended, or he is spiritually elevated ; some things 
are suggested, while a vague and indefinite spiritual 
directton suffices for large portions of the Scripture 
books. Thus the Word of God comes to be regarded 
as in the main human, although something more may 
be at some points vaguely admitted. 

Dr. Chalmers said—and he was referring in parti- 
cular to this subject—that on every great question . 
the conflict between the right and the wrong lies at 
the point of separation. It is, we think, unfortunate 
that any qualifying adjeétive should be applied to 
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Inspiration. The coin of the realm must either come 
from the mint or it is spurious, no matter how good 
an imitation it may be. If any writing is not 
absolutely inerrant it cannot have God for its author, 
however much truth it may contain. The coin is 
either good or bad; it cannot be very good or very bad, 
partly good and fartly bad. What the writers of 
Scripture say and write “‘is as truly said and written 
by God through them as if their instrumentality 
were not used at all. God is, in the fullest sense, 
responsible for every word of it.” * This is the true 
doctrine of Inspiration, and the only one worth 
contending for. 


III. Inspiration does not set aside human authorship. 

There is great variety in the matter and style of the 
Scripture books. We have poetry, history, biography, 
law, proverbs, genealogies, prophecies. The author- 
ship extended over many centuries. Some books are 
anonymous. Several of them refer to other writings 
which the authors had used. In Chronicles we find 
at least ten such writings mentioned. Even heathen 
literature is not excluded. Moses, Daniel, Paul 
were brought into contact with the literature of 
Egypt, Chaldza, and Greece. The Scriptures bear 
on the face of them the most unmistakeable marks 
oftheir human authorship. Their form and substance 
are fashioned largely by the occupation, surroundings, 
and experiences of the writers. 

All this is so obvious that it need not be further 
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dwelt upon. The remarkable ‘thing is that those 
who‘contend for ‘the Divine authority of all Scripture 
should be‘supposed to question the human authorship, 
and be ‘regarded (as they ‘so often ‘are regarded) 
as enemies ‘of critical studies. The most strenuous 
advocate of Inspiration'will readily endorse:the words 
of Gaussen—himself one of ‘its most ‘strenuous advo- 
cates—‘*Far from us be the idea of attaching the 
smallest disfavour to works of sacred criticism. 
These, ‘on the contrary, we honour; ‘we pronounce 
them necessary; we study them. The Christian 
Church iis bound ‘to be warmly grateful for them.” 
Criticism, he goes on to say, is a noble ‘science, 
“because of the services it has rendered; how 
many ‘triumphs achieved over ‘infidelity ; how many 
objections silenced; ‘how many mischievous doubts 
for ever dissipated! . . . May God preserve us then 
from setting faith here against science.” * 

Criticism concerns itself with MSS., readings, 
renderings, and such like, or with literary and 
historical questions regarding the Sacred Writings. 
All literature is assumed to bear some marks.of ‘the 
age and circumstances in which it was produced. 
The highest degree of credibility and value attaches 
to the work of a writer who was contemporary with 
the events recorded, who was an eye-witness of them, 
or had ‘access to the most reliable information. ‘And 
in proportion as he is removed from the time or scene 
of the events, the value of ‘his narrative decreases, 


‘until it becomes mere myth and legend. + The style, 
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‘language, and general character of a book are to be 
considered in determining its authorship and value. 
These and other such like “‘Canons of Criticism” 
may be accepted without demur; but it is easy to 
see how flexible they may become, and how arbitrary 
as well as diverse, may be the conclusions drawn 
from them, according to the prejudices and doctrinal 
standpoints of the critics. Such writers as Macaulay, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, ‘Gladstone, 
Tennyson, Browning, though all writing in the 
present century, differ from each other in their 
literary style to a much wider extent than the earliest 
and latest writers of the Old Testament, though a 
thotisand ‘years intervened between them. Yet the 
occurrence of a single peculiar form or phrase is 
oftén deemed enough to Settle the age of an Old 
Testament ‘book! The tendency of “ modern ‘criti- 
cism” to assign as late a date as possible to Old 
Testament books is not due to any well founded 
critical canon, but to ‘the rationalistic spirit of the 
critics. The later the books, there is the more room 
for reckoning early history mythical and legendary. 
In point of time the critic comes first. The Bible 
isput into our hands. What is it? Whence comes 
it? What is it for? As we read and investigate, 
we find that it claims to contain a Divine revelation, 
to be given by inspiration of God; and we find 
further, that, the more we know of it, the more fully 
is this claim substantiated. We are led up to the 
recognition of its Divine authority. 
It is precisely so with the Word Incarnate. Jesus 
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appears as a man; He is questioned, cross-questioned, 
watched, tempted. He makes unique claims for 
Himself. No man can convict Him of sin. The 
more we know of Him, the more fully is His claim 
made good. We are led on to the confession, ‘‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

In the New Testament we find the Old Testament 
in all its parts recognised and treated as in the most 
unqualified sense the Word of God; and this testi-‘ 
mony of our Lord and His apostles is sufficient to 
keep the mind at rest amid the turmoil and babel 
of conflicting critical speculations. The late Lord 
Lyndhurst said to a friend, shortly before his death, 
“I have been reading many of those discussions 
about the Old Testament; I do not know how to 
meet all the difficulties, and I cannot struggle with 
all these points. All I can say is this, my Saviour 
said, ‘He who will not believe Moses and the 
prophets will not believe a man who has risen from 
the dead.’ That is enough for me. I do not trouble 
myself about these discussions.” 

The New Testament writers quote the Old Testa- 
ment either as the Word of God, or by the name of 
the human author indiscriminately. Quoting Exodus 
XX. 12 and xxi. 17, Matthew says (xv. 4), ‘ God com- 
manded, saying,”’ while Mark (vii. 10), has ‘‘ Moses 
said.” Quoting Exodus iii. 6, 15, 16, the same 
Evangelists have, ‘‘That which was spoken unto 
you by God,” and “In the book of Moses God spake 
unto him” (Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Mark xii. 26); while 
Luke xx. 37 refers to the same passage thus: “Even 
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Moses shewed at the bush, when he calleth the Lord 
the God of Abraham,” &c. In these passages every 
variety of expression is used, combining the author- 
ship of Moses and the authority of God. 


IV. The Inspiration of Scripture is independent of the 
spiritual and mental state of the writer or reader. | 

Men speak loosely of the inspiration of poets and 
others highly gifted, and it is plausibly suggested that 
asimilar quality is all that needs to be claimed for the 
writers of Scripture. The apostle John was nearest 
the fountain-head, and had a peculiar genius for his 
subject. He knew Jesus better than any one else, 
and was an enthusiastic disciple. These facts con- 
stitute, we are told, the whole inspiration of his 
Gospel. Unfortunately, however, for such a view of 
the case, others declare the fourth Gospel to be a very 
late produétion, far removed from the fountain-head. 
But no amount of human knowledge and zeal on the 
one hand, or of development on the other, could 
impart Divine authority to that or any other book. 

Neither are we shut up to any such notion as that 
the authors of Scripture were by Divine influence 
carried away into any abnormal or ecstatic state of” 
mind or spirit when delivering or recording the 
Divine message with which they were charged. That 
the prophets were sometimes in such a condition 
is probable, and in some cases certain. They saw 
visions, and they dreamed dreams; and in these, 
among other ways, they received the Divine revelations 
which the Scriptures record. The inspiration of this 
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record, its Divine authority as containing nothing 
but the truth, is independent of the mental or 
spiritual state of the writers. 

At the same time it may well be admitted that, 
since God chose to employ men in producing the 
Scriptures, it might reasonably be expected that the 
character and qualifications of the writers would be 
in harmony with their themes. ‘‘ Glorious Gospels 
are not proclaimed by fierce and fiery Hildebrands, 
and great tribulations are not predicted by smart and 
dapper seers who buy consols with the proceeds. But 
just as holy men spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit, so we expect a congruity throughout. 
We expect that the light-giver will be himself 
enlightened; that the utterer of great thoughts will 
be himself a thinker; that the Evangelists’ own feet 
will be beautiful upon the mountains; that the life of 
Jeremiah will be itself a lamentation.” * 

Nor can the inspiration of the Scriptures be said 
in any very intelligible sense to lie in the influence 
which it produces on the reader. The effect of light 
upon the eye, nerve and brain, is a very different 
thing from the source and nature of the light. It 
produces the effect because of its own nature. But 
a man may be blind: is he therefore entitled to deny 
the existence or nature of light? Many who read 
the Scriptures are not made wise unto salvation, 
though they are able, as they are designed, to impart 
that. wisdom (i. Tim. iii. 15). The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God‘(1. Cor. 


* Dr. James Hamiltce Moses, the Wan of God, p. 68. 
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ii: 14); but they. ave-the things of the Spirit notwith- 
standing. 

The. quickening and. enlightening, influence, of the 
Spirit, which enables us. to,discern the things. of; the 
Spirit, admits: of indefinite degrees, from,the faintest 
glimmering: to: the: brightness of, noon-day;;, but. the 
Divine: authority. which: pertains, to.the, Scriptures is 
fixed, absolute and'unchanging. 

Our: full: persuasion. and ‘assurance.of the infallible 
truth and: Divine authority. of Holy. Scripture. is 
from the. inward! work of the Holy. Spirit, bearing 
witness by. and)with-the: Word. in our, hearts. But 
the authority, for which it ought, to: be, believed, and 
obeyed; dependeth: not: upon the. testimony. of; any 
man or church; but: wholly, upon God. (who is, truth 
itself), the author, thereof; and therefore, it) is. to, be 
received’ because it is the Word. of, God.* 


V. Inspiration does not confuse the human and the 
Divine in the contents of Scripture. 

We have a record of the sayings and doings of 
men, good and bad, as well as of God Himself. The 
former are not to be confounded with the latter, as 
if they equally formed part of Divine revelation in the 
strict sense. They are often recorded, in order to be 
condemned; they are placed as beacons and warnings. 

And. yet the doctrine of inspiration has often 
been, accused of overlooking this distinction. Thus 
Coleridge asks in reference to the speeches of Job’s 
_ friends,t ‘‘ Were the hollow truisms, the unsufficing 


* Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter 1.5:4).5- 
+ Confessions of an Enquirimg Spirit. 
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half-truths, the false assumptions, and the malignant 
insinuations of the supercilious bigots who corruptly 
defended the truth—were all dictated by an infallible 
intelligence?” Certainly not; and it is surprising 
that intelligent men should regard the doctrine of 
inspiration as involving any such absurdity. No one 
imagines that these men were themselves inspired as 
prophets to utter the words and thoughts of God. 
The inspired record itself informs us that they did 
not speak the thing that was right (Job xlii. 7); but 
it gives us an absolutely true and reliable report of 
what they said. Though the sentiments are of man, 
the record is of God. 

The same principle applies throughout the Bible. 
The entire record, including prophetic messages, 
battles, biographies, reigns of kings, sins of saints, 
and all the rest, constitute the Scriptures which are 
given by inspiration of God. These contain the 
Word of God in the narrower sense of supernatural 
revelations, received and uttered by men chosen for 
the purpose, and engrossed in the Record. This 
Record itself is the Word of God in the wider sense 
of being committed to writing under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, so as to be infallibly true and of 
Divine authority. 

The mistaken notion with which we are here 
dealing arises naturally out of the one to which we 
have already adverted—that inspiration has to do 
with the spiritual and mental condition of the writer : 
the two go together. Thus a very eminent critic 
says the inspiration of the writers consists in this, 
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that they were so led by the Spirit that “they 
perfectly understood and perfectly recorded every 
word that God spake to their hearts,” and that we 
can have no Divine certainty for what “lies within 
the sphere of ordinary reason, which can be proved 
or disproved by the ordinary laws of historical 
evidence.”’ The same writer thinks he solves all the 
difficulties of the subject by a statement like this :— 
“In the Bible God and men meet together and hold 
such converse as is the abiding pattern and rule of 
all religious experience. In this simple fact lies the 
key to all those puzzles about the human and Divine 
side of the Bible with which people are so much 
exercised. . . . To try to suppress the human 
side of the Bible, in the interests of the purity of the 
Divine Word, is as great folly as to think that a 
father’s talk with his child can be best reported by 
leaving out every thing that the child said, thought, 
and felt.”* One reads such a statement in amaze- 
ment, and a feeling akin to despair. How could 
such a perverse notion have arisen? Why is it so 
persistently propagated? Those are charged with 
‘leaving out everything that the child said, thought, 
and felt’? who maintain that everything is reported 
with infallible truth and Divine authority! And the 
very heinousness of their offence lies in this, that 
they regard the record of human thoughts, sayings, 
and doings to be infallibly true as well as the record 
of those that are Divine. 

| Many critical positions have been taken up, and 





* Dr. W.R. Smith: The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 5, 9, 18, 19. 
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surrenderéd, since Colenso madehis ‘famous attack 
upon the Pentateuch little: more than 30 years ago. 
The position taken by 'the' late Principal Candlish in 
reference’ to that:controversy, is the position that we 
take against:all similar attacks: ‘*‘ Every word ‘of the 
Hebrew:and Greek Scriptures—in ‘so far, of course, 
as'the right reading of ‘texts’ can be ‘ascertained—is 
divine:as well as‘human. Every ‘word ofthe Bible 
is ‘what it:is, and'where ‘it is, by the direct will of the 
Holy Spirit;as truly as by the purpose of ‘the writer.* 


* Reason and Revelation, xv. 23. 


“CHAPTER Il. 


ScrRIPTURE HISTORY. 





W HILE fulfilled predictions supply avery peculiar 
‘and incontrovertible proof’ of the Inspiration 
of Scripture, there are throughout the whole: Bible 
many statements, not’strictly of this character, which 
equally ‘point 'to the same conclusion. “Sir J. W. 
Dawson ‘says ‘truly ‘regarding the ‘first chapter of 
Genésis: ‘“THIS OLD DOCUMENT STANDS IN THE 
POSITION OF A PROPHECY THAT HAS BEEN FULFILLED.” 
And the’same may’be said of much of the ordinary 
history. The historical and predictive are so inter- 
twined that the same Divine authority must ‘pervade 
both. ‘The whole history is ‘Messianic: the Old 
Testament in all its’ parts testifies of Christ. 


I. Criticism. 

It is the present fashion in criticism to re-con- 
struct both the history and the literature of the Old 
Testament in accordance with prevailing specu- 
lations. According to these we must begin with a 
few simple germs, and proceed to the gradual pro- 
du&tion of more complex forms. We must so read 
the Old Testament history as to find in the earlier 
stages only a few elementary religious ideas and 
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practices which grew through the centuries till they 
became the prophetic ethics, and the Levitical 
ceremonial. The various records have been so 
“edited” from time to time as to introduce into the 
earlier history doctrines and ceremonial of a much 
later age. The latest historians, it is said, introduce 
notices which have constantly a bearing upon the 
institutions of their own time.* Thus the whole ritual, 
we are told, though really quite recent, is made to 
appear as if it had been in force from the time of 
Moses. Parts of ancient documents are incorporated 
with the later writings, without any attempt being 
made to harmonise these materials, though they are 
often contradictory. While, on the contrary, dupli- 
cate and conflicting accounts are often so blended 
that only the most learned and expert critics can 
disentangle them! t 

It is very much as if a history of England were 
compiled so as to make it appear that all the 
democratic legislation of the present century, the 
Reformation and the Revolution, with all the changes, 
civil and religious, which have resulted from them, 
belonged alike to the period of the Norman Conquest! 
Most of the critics, however, shrink from calling this 
forgery or falsification; some of them try to persuade 
themselves that such literary methods are not only 
defensible, but consistent with Divine inspiration. 
‘Criticism in the hands of Christian scholars does 
not banish, or destroy the inspiration of the Old 
Testament; it pre-supposes it.” } 


* Driver: Introduction, p. 485. + Driver, p. 11. 2 Driver, xix. 
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Some of them, however, are forced to admit, that 
the majority of the scholars who have adopted these 
critical conclusions have merely a literary interest in 
their work, and are in the main rationalistic in their 
theology; but no critic of note would venture to call 
any part of the Old Testament aforgery.* Perhaps 
not; but to a plain man that seems the proper term 
for literary forms, fiCtions, redactions, editings, and 
interpolations, which they affirm to have made the 
entire history and legislation appear so entirely 
different from what they actually were. 

For a time the rationalistic critics set themselves 
resolutely to overturn the genuinenessand authenticity 
of the New Testament, but they were hopelessly 
routed; and there are many indications of a similar 
collapse of the assaults upon the Old Testament. 
There is truth and insight in the conclusions formu- 
lated by Mr. Gladstone in his work The wmpregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture, that there is no clement of 
stability in critical speculations, that it is fair to take 
them in their extreme forms, as they continually 
adopt fresh negations ; the more conservative exhibit 
no principle which separates them from the most 
disintegrating and extreme positions. Judging from 
similar movements in former times, he concludes 
also that present fashions in criticism will run their 
course and cease to be.t 

While it is admitted that on many important 
subjects the old positions have been now firmly 





* Briggs: Biblical Study, pp. 212, 222; Horton: Revelation and the Bible, p. 2a, 
+ Pp. 16, 196, 258. 
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established by critical controversies which have 
produced some grand achievements in this respect, * 
it is at the same time the fashion to sneer at those 
who adhere to old established positions as tradttion- 
alists.t But this need not trouble us. When cited 
simply as a witness, the testimony of, tradition is of 
the greatest value; and the older the better. It is 
improbable in the highest degree that any serious 
change can now be made regarding conclusions which 
for so many centuries haye satisfied the Jewish 
synagogue, and the Christian Church, the scholar, 
and the plain man, and which were accepted by the 

“And, after all, what is this CAM: Hoos which is 
said to be working such wonders ? ? A boy of ordinary 
intelligence in the 5th or 6th standard ata Board 
School knows a great deal more about English than 
the great majority of the critics do about Hebrew. | 
And even when men are scholars, they often lack other, 
important qualifications. While able, occasionally, 
to detect subtleties, and shades of meaning, they fail 
frequently to see the most “simple and obyious 
things.” f 

The history of science supplies many illustrations 
of the necessity of rectifying the conclusions reached 
by specialists in one department by the facts which 
have been discovered in another. Now, the facts of 
Scripture history, the organic unity and inter- 





* Briggs (work cited), p. 226. 


+ Dr. Horton is peculiarly bitter in this respect. His three volumes abound in 
the most violent vituperation of the doctrine of Inspiration, and of thoae who 


believe it. 
t Sabatier: The Apostle Paul (English Translation), p. 79, 
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dependence of various writings, the evidence of 
ancient witnesses, the explosion of numerous charges 
of error, etc., in the past—all''go to’ confirm the 
infallible truth’ of Scripture even’ in this, in some 
respects, the lowest and most human department of it. 


II. Inerrancy in matters of science. 

It is easy to earn a cheap reputation for scientific” 
knowledge and critical- acumen’ by airingexploded 
fallacies about the Bible and science. Theories are 
constantly changing; facts remain. Scientific opinion 
about the Cosmogony of Genesis i. has varied again 
and’ again, but the best’ authorities assure ‘us that,’ 
amid the chaos of ‘conflicting hypotheses, that: chapter 
is’ in. perfect: harmony with' the ascertained facts of 
science.. There can be’ no doubt,’ says’ Sir ‘J. W- 
Dawson, that the order of creation therein contained 
corresponds withthe results of astronomical and’ 
geological: research ina manner’which cannot be 
accidental: * ' Revelation: of ‘the facts,’ and’ the 
inspiration of the record of them, are’ essential‘ to’ 
accuracy and trustworthiness in ‘regard’ to ‘these 
primeval-events, no less than to accurate and trust-” 
worthy predictions of events in the far-off future. 

Theories:‘regarding the enormous antiquity of man 
have been wholly discredited. No fact of science is’ 
more certainly established than the recency of man 
in geological time:' The -best'estimates will ‘scarcely 
allows'a maximum of ‘10,000: years; while ‘6,000' or ” 
_ 7,000 would ‘suffice for all the known phenomena. * ' 


* The Moesting-Place of Geology and History, p. 106. + Ibid. p.2r. 
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Science and Scripture are alike opposed to current 
speculations regarding evolution. The remains of 
antediluvian men indicate a race equal to those now 
existing, and show as wide a gap as now exists 
between man and the highest animals. 

The unity of the human race, as sprung from a 
common parentage, is now established by ethnological 
and ethnographical investigations, although the fact 
was alien to the general beliefs of ancient nations. 

The “primitive savage” of the evolutionary 
hypothesis is a pure fiction. History has no trace of 
any barbarous nation lifting itself by its own inherent 
power. Such uplifting has come from without, and 
has been a religious movement; and for the most part 
the moving force has been the religion of the Bible. 
‘It is impossible to write a true history of civilisation, 
truly, without writing it in a religious spirit.” * 

Sceintific enquiry confirms the statements of 
Scripture as to the early home of the human race, 
the Deluge, and the Dispersion. Lenormant considers 
it impossible that the universal tradition of a Deluge, 
so ancient, so exact, and so concordant, should be a 
myth. The fact of some such catastrophe has been 
embedded in the institutions, as well as in the 
traditions, of the most diverse peoples; and it is 
abundantly established by geological evidence.t So of 
the Dispersion. The mountains of Ararat—the plateau 
of Iran—were, according to the best archeological 
authorities, the centre from which the earliest 
~__ *Professor Moffatt: Comp, Hist. of Religions, 1,27, 35. 


+ Sir J. W. Dawson: Modern Science in Bible Lands, pp. 92, 108; and Geology 
J and History, pp. 124, ff. dal dba 
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migrations radiated, and these (so far as Bible lands 
are concerned) are accurately traced in Genesis x. 
The fact, long scouted by archzologists and critics 
alike (and which was held to cast suspicion upon the 
whole account), that the oldest Babylonian settle- 
ment was Cushite, not Shemite, has now been fully 
established. * So entirely have the views of modern 
critics regarding the early chapters of Genesis, and 
especially chapter x., been upset by scientific investi- 
gation, that it may be truly said that it is the most 
valuable ethnological treatise of ancient times, and 
that wherever a historical view of the world, or any 
part of it, is obtained, its character and traditions 
correspond with the outlines therein contained. t 

If perfect accuracy is found in these earliest 
records, where mistakes and myths were most likely 
to be found, we may expect to find the same accuracy 
throughout. And we are not disappointed. It is 
nowhere the purpose of Scripture to furnish us with 
a manual on any branch of scientific study. It uses 
everywhere the language of every-day life. Had it 
been otherwise it would have been unintelligible, and 
much more liable to be charged with error. At no 
period of the past, not even now, would exact scientific 
formulas be understood even by scientists themselves. 
That could only be when science had nothing more 
to learn. 

No objection could be more frivolous than the 
charge that Scripture contradicts science, merely 
because it does not use what men are pleased to call 





# Rawlinson: Historical Illustrations, p.27. Moffatt, II , 51 
0 
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scientific language. When Moses gives direCctions-to 
Israel regarding clean and unclean animals (Lev. xi-),° 
two marks are given—cloven hoofs and chewing the 
cud—which can be easily discerned by the unaided © 
eye. These marks are given for the guidance of 
common people in every-day life. But the anatomist 

and the physiologist come along with all the apparatus 

of modern.science, and they assure us that Moses is 

entirely wrong. The camel, they say, is cloven- 

footed, though Moses says it is not, the cloven-hoof 

being concealed. Swine are not cloven-footed, though ' 
Moses says they are, the appearance being different 

from the anatomical reality, and, physiologically, the 

coney does not chew the cud, though it has a peculiar 

motion of the jaws, which Moses mistook for rumina- 

tion. Asif Moses had been a professor of anatomy or 

physiology in a modern university, writing lectures 

for his class ! 

But the language of Scripture is’ so constructed 
and guarded as never to contradict scientific discovery. 
It.contains not a few statements which may be called 
scientific predictions, that is to say, statements dealing 
with matters within the domain of science, the 
significance.and accuracy of which were unknown - 
by the science of that age, but which are in perfe@ 
harmony with its most recent discoveries. It is so, 
as we haye seen, with the Creation record. It is so 
with regard to the Fall and man’s primeval state. 
And scattered throughout the pages of Scripture we 
find frequent phrases which are unaccountable as 
mere human forms of speech at the time when they 
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were written, but which are exact and striking in the 
light of modern research. Moses taught Israel that 
“the life of the flesh is in the blood” (Leviticus 
XVil. II-I14), a statement whose perfeCt accuracy has 
only been discerned in modern times, and on which 
science has poured a flood of light.. In the Book 
of Job we read that God “ hangeth the earth upon 
nothing” (chapter xxvi. 7), a statement contrary to 
all ancient notions. In the same book we read of 
“the sweet influences of the Pleiades” (chapter 
XXXVili. 31), and astronomers now tell us that the 
whole starry heavens are circling round a star of that 
group as a “pivot.” Moses speaks of ‘men being 
‘burned with hunger” (Deut. xxxii. 24), a striking 
phrase, but scientifically correct. The compositions 
prescribed for disinfeéting the court of the Taber- 
nacle are almost identical with those which medical 
men prescribe now for similar purposes. Hezekiah 
recovered by the application of a cake of figs to his 
boil (1. Kings xx. 7, 8; Isaiah xxxviii. 21), and there 
is nothing better for the purpose yet known. Let 
these suffice by way of illustration. 

‘I put it,” says the late Principal Candlish,* “as 
a problem—which only the Omniscient can solve— 
how a revelation which is to range over centuries of 
comparative ignorance on matters of secular and 
mundane science—and is necessarily, according to 
its plan, to mix up these matters freely with its higher 
themes—is to be so constructed and so recorded that 
it shall not anticipate human discoveries, and yet shall 
PLS PLE VIDE PERCEPT ME LIN LURE IS BOs te I 


* Reason and Revelation, xvii.; see also p. 83. 
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be in entire harmony with them as in course of time 
they emerge. I maintain that this precise problem is 
found actually solved, in point of fact, in the Bible.” 


III. Inerrancy in matters of fact. 

All experience testifies that in regard to the arts and 
machinery of civilisation, progressis largely effected by 
sudden discoveries and inventions. Such also is the 
Scripture representation of antediluvian man. These 
early inventions re-appear in Egypt and Babylon in a 
very high degree of development “ within a very few 
generations, or, perhaps, even a single generation, 
after the Flood.” It is now well established that 
before Abraham’s time there existed intimate inter- 
course between these countries, a faét which con- 
clusively disposes of the critical assumption that 
some of the stories in Genesis must have been got by 
Israel in Babylon, because of their resemblance to 
some Accadian inscriptions. In the oldest part of 
the Bible evidence is constantly accumulating that 
the contemporary references are so accurate as to 
confirm the authenticity and genuineness of the 
writing. Details in the lives of the patriarchs fit in 
at every point with the most advanced knowledge 
concerning these early, ages. The long denied 
empire of the Hittites has been re-discovered. 
Egyptian names which had long disappeared from 
history, such as Pharaoh and Potiphar, have been 
found again. The stories of Joseph and Moses are 
in harmony with the manners and customs of the 
times; and the narratives abound in contemporary 
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references, terms, phrases, and faéts, which belong 
to no later period.* Many statements also in the 
later history, which were difficult of explanation and 
often declared to be erroneous, have been, through 
recent discoveries, explained and confirmed. The 
story of Belshazzar is one of the most notable of 
these, but there are many more. The absolute 
accuracy thus found everywhere, when contrasted 
with other ancient writings, is itself a strong confir- 
mation of the superhuman origin of the Scriptures. 
Dean Farrar does not accept the doctrine of Inspira- 
tion as here set forth, but he affirms that ‘“‘ the widest 
learning and the acutest ingenuity of scepticism have never 
pointed to one complete and demonstrable error of fact or 
doctrine in the Old or New Testament.” t 

It must be borne in mind that historical facts are 
recorded in connections which make them an integral 
part of Divine revelation. We have not merely bare 
facts, but a philosophy of history. Facts are recorded 
in connection with the pervading purpose of revela- 
tion, which is borne along upon the facts recorded, 
with which are intermingled doctrine, duty, precept, 
promise, prayer, and praise, in every variety of 
circumstance and experience. In order that the 
revelation of God and His redeeming grace therein 
contained may be of Divine authority, it is necessary 
that the historical details on which it rests should be 





* For full proof of these facts reference may be made to Sayce’s Fresh Light, 
Rawlinson’s Historical Illustrations, also his Egypt and Babylon, Mr. Urquhart's 
Inspiration, a series of articles by him in The King’s Own, 1892-96, and the sources 
there referred to, also his Bible and Modern Discoveries. 

+ Article on Inspiration, in Cassell’s Bible Educator, Vol. I., 207. The #talics 


are Dean Farrar’s own. 
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certified by the same authority. The plan of the 
historical revelation requires that such should be the 
case, and the unity which pervades it proves that it 
is SO. 


IV. Organic Unity. 

The diversity of human authorship and the unity 
of all Scripture as the Word of God, are both clearly 
affirmed in Heb.i.1. A great engineering enterprise 
‘6 executed by a large number of workmen, in divers 
portions, each working in their several departments, 
far separate it may be, both in time and space. But 
ultimately all the parts are fitly framed together to 
form one completed work. One mind has planned 
the whole and directed every part. So with Scripture. 
Every part has a relation to every other; every part 
fits into all that has gone before, and also into all 
that is to come after. 

The true, “ beginning of history,” is found in the 
early chapters of Genesis. The philosophy of all 
subsequent history requires just such a key which 
could only be furnished by Inspiration. “In the 
beginning God,” then Creation, the Universe, Man in 
his dual nature—of the dust, akin to the loweranimals, 
yet bearing the image of God—the Fall, the Promise, 
the Flood, the Dispersion, these were the real sources 
of all subsequent history. 

The Scriptures follow the fortunes of Noah’s 
posterity in the line of Shem, Abram, Jacob, David. 
The doctrine of the promised seed is expanded and 
expounded from age to age, and is embedded in the 
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history. “Remove ‘this, ‘did what “remains? It ‘is — 
this that constitutes ‘the most “essential featute of it. 
Many facts’ and incidents which*would in thémselves 
be ‘trivial, are ‘prominently’ set ‘forward,-and many 
which “‘meéte°men ‘would have put ‘in the front, ‘are 
either kept inthe shade, or entirely‘omitted, because 
the whole pervading ‘purpose, the terminus a quo'and 
thetérminus ad quem; are not human but’ Divine. 

‘When ‘we’ consider“how brief.‘many of the Bible 
natratives ‘are, how much “has “necessarily “been 
‘omitted, and “how ' important ‘the ‘sélection and 
compression of “évents, the hand'of° God’ appéats. 
How ‘often ‘we “find “absolute “silence “whete “men 
would ‘have ‘enlarged, ‘and’ how  oftén'‘a’ fierée light 
is’cast on episodes’ that’ mén ‘would’ have hidden’in 
darkness. 

‘From first'to last, both in the Old Testament and 
in'the ‘New, ‘the ‘person’ of the writer, ‘His ‘opinions, 
prejudices, ‘réflections, ‘are'‘kept entirely ‘out of ‘the 
record. “Facts'are stated atid charactets delineated 
with an “impaitiality ‘and ‘self-effacement nowhere 
else ‘to ‘be found. National history and personal 
biography, ‘as we find thém ‘inthe Bible, are’in 
striking contrast with all‘human produ@tions. ‘This 
appears ‘pre-eminently in ‘the Gospels. While the 
writers were enthusiastic in their attachment | to 
Jesus, the narrative ‘is’ characterised everywhete ‘by 
a-sélfseffacement’ whichis more than human. 

Muth of'the’history is itself typical'and prophetic, 
and is interspersed with revelations’and predictions. 
Enoch ‘prophesied of the latter days.- Noah was 
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assured that a deluge would never overspread the 
earth again. The chequered history of his family 
was in outline revealed to him and recorded. In due 
time the covenant was made with Abram, and the 
land of Canaan promised to his seed, though posses- 
sion was to be deferred for more than 400 years, 
during which they should undergo a period of bondage 
and affliction. Similarly the destinies of Esau and 
Jacob are outlined, also those of Jacob’s family. 
Moses, ere he died, forewarned Israel of the evils 
_ that would befall them. The ruin of the house of 
Eli was predicted, and the fulfilment, both in the 
immediate future and in later times is recorded. 
David was destined for the throne when a boy, and 
when nothing was farther from his mind. His throne 
became the central object in the subsequent history 
and in many prophetic utterances. The overthrow 
of the idolatrous worship established by Jeroboam, 
at Bethel, was predicted and fulfilled 300 years after. 

This list might be largely extended, but these 
examples are sufficient to show how closely the 
prophetic element is interwoven with historical 
details. Nothing short of the entire disintegration 
of the historical writings can get rid of the super- 
human element in the record. This lies at the root 
of destructive criticism. But if we could for a 
moment assume that these writings were at one 
time the innumerable multitude of scraps, and frag- 
ments, and documents, which the destru@tive critics 
maintain, their combination into such a complete 
whole as we now find must have been itself a miracle. 
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The typology of Scripture will be considered after- 
wards, but here we may note the fact that there are 
numerous persons and incidents which are subse- 
quently dealt with as types and emblems. The 
readiness with which Old Testament history lends 
itself to. such treatment is admitted by critics who 
can furnish no adequate or honest explanation of it. 
While retaining all their simple historical reality, 
many passages suffer no violence by being treated as 
typical and figurative. The Scripture record is thus 
constructed upon a method which no human insight 
or foresight could possibly have devised.* 

The story of Melchizedek, ¢.g., could easily be 
omitted from the narrative without apparent loss, 
yet how full of significance it is found to be! 


V. Simplicity and universal interest. 

Current critical theories are based on the assump- 
tion that Israel’s history must show a progressive 
development from rude forms of nature worship, 
through various stages of polytheism and henotheism 
to the conception of ethical monotheism. The 
assumption that this was the general rule for other 
nations and their religions is necessary for the 
‘speculations of evolutionists, but it is contrary to all 
the ascertained faéts, which go to prove that the 
most degraded forms of religion were corruptions of 
primeval purity, and that the earliest known forms of 
religion were monotheistic. When any corrupt form 
of religion can be traced backward far enough, we 


* See Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 2nd edition, pp. 21, 22. 
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find, one God. worshipped. by, prayer and_sacrifice, as 
in; the, days of Melchizedek, and. Abraham, and, the 
primitive. form, in each, case, was.identical.with that 
in all the others.* 

Scripture history,is.based upon the primitive truth. 
It. does; not. represent. Israel, gradually, and, slowly 
reaching. forth to a.conception of. the. one. God, but 
it; represents, the only. living. and.true God. entering 
into,covenant. with Israel, revealing. Himself and His 
redeeming. grace. to.them in growing. measure, and 
committing, unto them, the.“‘holy oracles”’ for, the 
preservation and, propagation of, the truth;among all 
the families of, the earth, 

Though, written. in an Eastern, language, the.value 
and influence of, the. Scriptures, are. independent. of 
the letter, and are due to the thoughts and the 
themes. They maybe reproduced: almost, unimpaired 
in-any-form-of-human speech. The greatest, writers of 
modern, times owe many. of, their, sublimest thoughts 
and.phrases.to the Bible. Henry, Rogers has.observed 
that, in,describing the scenes of, the French Revolu- 
tion, Carlyle, often finds Scripture, language, come 
unbidden.to-his,pen.as, the, best.and most, forcible.he 
can employ. 

At the same, time, Scripture, uses. the, simplest 
language, and addresses the largest.possible audience, 
The, common people. read it, gladly, and,understand 
it often, when. its. mysteries are, hid,from,the wise,and 
prudent,, It is.a, book;for children, Prof, St. Hilaire 

* Max, Muller: Introduction .to..the Science. of Religion, passim, Compete 


Article in Contemporary Review, oe PP. 707, 716. Moffatt: Compare | History, 
Part I.; see specially pp. 196, 198), 24 
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says that, having travelled much, he was much 
struck with the fact that where the Bible is read, 
and there only, there is a literature for children and 
the working classes. The events and characters 
described have a universal and permanent interest— 
they are not of mere local and:temporary importance. 
Although originally a series of Hebrew writings, 
written by Hebrews, and for Hebrews, the Scriptures 
were committed to writing by their instrumentality, 
as. the Word of God for all men. And no. other 
writings are so translatable, or have, such an interest 
to readers everywhere and in every language. 

Constructed as the Bible is, to reveal God. and His 
redeeming grace, that its, readers may be made wise 
unto salvation; tracing, as it does, His footsteps 
along the. ages of: human. history ; seleCting, as it 
does, one or, two events, out of thousands, and 
omitting all, the rest; extending, as, it does, over 
many centuries, and: yet, harmonious and. consistent 
with itself; written, as.it was, by.very diverse writers, 
and. at long intervals, yet: forming one organic whole; 
combining, as it: does, every. style of literature, yet 
ever teaching the same truths; produced, as it was, 
by. one nation, in their. own, tongue, yet adapted 
equally to all nations and all, languages; when,we 
consider all this we cannot, but; conclude. that; this 
Book is given, in the fullest, and most unqualified 
sense, by Inspiration of God. 


CHAPTER III. 


PROPHECY IN GENERAL. 





HERE is danger, we are told, of reading into 

the prophetic writings more than they contain. 
There is much greater danger, however, of failing 
to see what they do contain, and misunderstanding 
their true mission and work. 


I. The Prophets were expounders of the Law. 

Their mission was not merely to utter predictions. 
They were sent to speak in the name of the Lord, 
warning, encouraging, comforting, according to 
circumstances. They inculcated the spirituality of 
the Law, recalled old truths and former history as 
the basis of fresh appeals, warnings, and promises. 
They insisted strongly on the futility of mere ritual, 
however carefully performed. The critics sometimes 
assert, on this account, that they did not regard 
sacrifice or ceremonial’as of Divine authority at all 
in their time. But Christ Himself spoke as strongly 
on the same subject, and quoted the strongest 
language of the Prophets as being equally applicable 
to the formalists of His day. Every prophet and 
preacher only does what Christ Himself did, when 
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he exalts and enforces that which is moral and 
spiritual, and reckons mere ritual as nothing in 
comparison.* 

The exposition of the Law serves a double purpose: 
(I) as a practical rule of life, (2) as convincing of 
sin. For both these purposes it was used by the 
Prophets. Men are ever prone to forget the weightier 
matters of the Law; the more ungodly and carnal 
they become, the more they devote themselves to 
mere formalities. It was one main function of the 
Prophets to expound the moral and spiritual aspects 
of the Law. While men were busying themselves 
with the dead ritual, it was theirs to enforce the living 
truth. In this respect Christ Himself was greater 
than all the Prophets. The sermon on the Mount, 
to which we are often directed as conveying to us 
‘“‘the mind of the Master,” and containing the purest 
and simplest form of His Gospel, is in reality an 
exposition of the Law, embodying much that the 
Prophets had all along insisted upon, an exposition 
which carried its own evidence and is still mighty 
to convince of sin. 

The book of Deuteronomy contains much that is 
akin to the prophetic exposition of the Law, and is 
in this respect contrasted with the earlier books. 
There is so much resemblance between it and some 
parts of the book of Jeremiah, that the two are 
regarded by critics as nearly of the same date. But 
the earlier books, being to a large extent technical, for 
the use of the priests, and Deuteronomy being for 
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* Hosea vi.6; Micah vi.8; Matthew ix.13; xii.7; xxiii.23; Luke xi. 42. 
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the practical guidance of the people, the Prophets 
would naturally appeal to the latter. Christ based 
His teaching on the Lawas boldly as on the Prophets, 
and most frequently of all ‘on Deuteronomy. New 
revelations were necessarily based on those that 
preceded. Moses could not have received the Law 
for Israel, and become the leader of the Exodus, 
had he not believed in the God of Abraham. So 
the Prophets based their teaching on the Law, while 
their style and method varied with the chara¢ter 
and training of the men themselves, and with the 
circumstances in which they were placed. Each, 
according to his gift and special call, used the 
language of his own day, and dealt with the sins, 
needs, trials, and duties, which were present and 
pressing in his generation. 


II. But the Prophets were more than expounders 
of the Law; they were also preachers of the Gospel. 

The first promise, which was also a prediction, 
was the germ of all future evangelical doétrine, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New. This formed 
a large part of prophetic teaching. They were 
chosen vessels for communicating to men the pro- 
gressive development of Gospel truth. While they 
were, in some respects, the product of their own 
time (as the critics constantly affirm), they were, in 
the most essential features of their work, outside 
and above their time. Their own generation rarely 
welcomed them; they were usually rejected, often 
persecuted, sometimes martyred. Mere criticism 
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‘regards ‘thein as ‘little ‘more ‘than Pagan ‘moralists; 
“but their‘mission and ‘their writings ‘must be viewed 
‘from “a ‘very “different standpoitit, ‘in ‘order “to be 
‘andérstood. The study of comparative'religion’ shows 
‘many points of conta@ between ‘the ‘éthics éf some 
‘of ‘the’réligions ‘of antiquity, and “those 6f'réveldtion. 
The Bible 'may, ‘we'are told, be ‘the greatest ‘and ‘the 
‘best ‘of ancient ‘religious books’; ‘but ‘it is‘one of theth, 
and nothing‘more. ‘But the'value and the power ‘of 
the Scriptures have always been found, ‘not ‘in’ those 
‘elements-‘in Which it agrees ‘with the truths of ‘natural 
‘teligion ‘and with the ‘diCtates ‘of ‘reason ‘and of con- 
science, ‘but ‘precisely ‘in those ‘which ‘are “above and 
‘beyond ‘them. ‘The ‘truths ‘which the natural ‘man 
refuses to‘receive, are just'the ‘truths which ‘become 
“the words: of ‘eternal life” ‘to ‘beliévers. ‘It was so 
‘with the teaching of Christ Himself; ‘it Was so ‘with 
the'apostles. If théy had consented to preach ‘citctiin- 
cision ‘and ‘cétémohial, and to ‘be silént ‘about ‘Christ 
and Him crucified, they ‘might ‘easily ‘have ‘éscaped 
persecution (John vi.66-69; ‘Gal. v.11; and ‘Vi. 12). 
So with the Prophets also. 

Mere criticism is blind to this aspeét of the 
Prophets’ work ‘and of the prophetical ‘writings. 
When they come upon passages or prophéciés which 
cannot, in accordance with ‘their preconceptions, fit 
into the ‘place in Which they are found, they search 
diligently ‘until they ‘discover Some date or ‘circum: 
stance elsewhere, which may appear to ‘afford a 
plausible exctise for their own interpretation, and 
boldly transpose it into this new setting, with no 
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better reason for doing so than that their theory of 
the Scripture requires it. What Professor Green says 
regarding their treatment of the Pentateuch, applies 
also, though perhaps not as yet to the same extent, 
to their treatment of the Prophets. He says * their 
marvellous perspicacity verges on omniscience; they 
undertake to determine with the utmost assurance 
the authorship, not merely of books, or large seCtions, 
or paragraphs, but of individual sentences and clauses. 
One would think they would be awed by the formid- 
able task which they have set for themselves; but 
they proceed with undaunted front, as though positive 

assertions would compensate for the dubious nature 
of the grounds upon which their decisions often rest. 
Thus predictions, as well as historical statements, are 
tossed about from one author, or period, to another, 
on the most flimsy pretences. It is a very meagre 
and inadequate view of the prophetical Scriptures 
to imagine, as the critics, and the expositors who 
follow them, so persistently do, that their scope and 
application were exhausted, by referring them to 
current, social, and political circumstances. 


III. The contents of the Prophetic Writings extend 
beyond their own time. 

While the prophetic language was moulded by the 
age, and was directed to the men of the time, it was 
so moulded by the Spirit of God as to convey much 
more than could have originated with mere shrewd 
foresight and political sagacity. Possibly in some 

* The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, p. 126. 
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cases the prophets themselves, and those whom they 
addressed, expected the realisation of their hopes in 
the near future. Mere time is no essential element. 
If Eve expected, as she probably did, that Cain was 
the promised Seed, she was mistaken, but that did 
not make the promise void. .In support of the view 
that the prophets were guided by their own shrewd- 
ness and political insight, we are pointed to numerous 
instances in which they are said to have been mis- 
taken. It is alleged that they predicted events which 
turned out quite differently from what they expected; 
and that they sometimes modified or altered their 
statements when they found how things had turned 
out. In proof of this we are referred to the predic- 
tion of Amos concerning the downfall of Samaria 
(Amos v. 2; vii. 11; ix. 8); Isaiah’s predictions con- 
cerning the Assyrian army, the downfall of Babylon 
and Damascus (Isaiah xvii. I; x. 33; XXilil. 13); and 
many others. Granted that in some cases the 
fulfilment did not take effect immediately, or in the 
precise form that was expected, that fact does not 
affect the reality and force of the prediction. Assum- 
ing that the apostles, or some of them, may have 
expected our Lord’s return during their own life-time, 
that mistake would not have disproved the fact that 
His return was predicted. The prophets knew that 
the Word of the Lord would stand, and that in some 
way and at some time its fulfilment was sure. 

In their persistent efforts to eliminate or minimise 
the predictive element in the Old Testament, the 
critics, when other expedients fail them, have recourse 
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to that of post-dating portions at their pleasure, and 
thus they explain away the most obvious predictions 
and the most evangelical utterances. Thus, as has 
been well said, almost every skirmish of the Maccabean 
period has its prophet and its poet, and that, too, at 
a time when the general lamentation was that there 
were no prophets! The Scriptures, and especially 
the Prophets, cannot be accounted for as ordinary 
human literature; nor can the recorded predictions 
be explained by mere human sagacity, however great. 
Take, ¢.g., the predictions above mentioned by Amos. 
At first, we are told, he speaks of the ruin of Israel 
as utter, hopeless, final (v. 2), but this, it is said, he, 
somewhat later (ix. 8), corrects by saying that it will 
not be so complete as he thought, and that a remnant 
will be left. The perverse vision, however, is not in 
the prophet, but in the critic; the dust is not on 
the object, but on the spectacles. It needs only an 
attentive reading of the passages to see that there 
is no contradiction whatever. And surely it needs 
no great critical insight, but only a careful study of 
the Prophets, to see that no one of them at any time 
looked for, or predicted, an utter ruin of Israel 
without even a remnant being left, but that they 
invariably maintained that a remnant would survive 
the severest calamities.* 

While the critical method now in vogue in dealing 
with the prophets robs them of any real Inspiration, 
it endows them with a sagacity and insight almost 





* Isaiah i.g; vi.11-13; vii.3; x.21; xi.1r; xlvi.3; Jeremiah xv. 1r; xxiii. 3; 
xxxi.7; Ezekiel vi.8; xi.13; xiv.22; Joel ii.32; Amos v.15 ;, Micah ii. 12; v.7, 8;; 
vii. 18; Zephaniah ii. 7; Zechariah xii. 1. ; 
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superhuman. The same method precisely is adopted 
with regard to Christ Himself. Those who refuse to 
own His divine nature and freedom from sin, are 
willing to regard Him as the greatest, the wisest, and 
the best of men. But this leaves it open to them 
to treat His sayings and doings as merely human 
utterances after all. The prophets were, no doubt, 
endowed with singular sagacity—so we are told; or, 
perhaps, it was not so very singular either, if it be 
true that the most ordinary political insight might 
have seen the impending downfall of the northern 
kingdom, and the wonder is, not that Amos saw it, 
but that the people generally, with their rulers, were 
so utterly blind.* This is a specimen of critical 
insight and sagacity ! What politician of the present 
day could be relied on, with all the modern advan- 
tages of the daily press and the electric telegraph, to 
predict, even proximately, the revolutionary move- 
ments of the next ten years in Europe, or the fortunes 
of political parties in his own country for as many 
months? Or what man, whether politician or not, 
would venture to enforce upon the attention of all 
and sundry his own political prognostications as the 
Word of the Lord? Could any man, then or now, 
speak with authority, if he had no other ground for 
his prophetic utterances? And Amos was only a 
poor peasant. 


IV. The predictions of the Prophets were signs and 
seals of their Divine commission. 
False prophets also uttered predictions, and these 
* Dr. W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, p. 131. 
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also sometimes came to pass. They might beshrewd 
guesses, mere coincidences, or the a¢tion of demon- 
power. But it is an important question, how the true 
were to be distinguished from the false. If a false 
prophet could, in any circumstances, appeal to the 
fulfilment of his predictions, does not the prophetic 
element lose its apologetic value? This difficulty 
was provided for at the outset of Israel’s history. 
Prophetic guidance was promised to them from the 
days of Moses (Deut. xviii. 18), and the power of 
prediction—a miracle of knowledge—was to be a 
sign and seal of the prophetic office. But the Divine 
revelation was an organic whole, a growth, a con: 
tinuous, harmonious development. It was based on 
the nature of God and man, and led up to a more 
complete knowledge of both. Every new develop- 
ment must grow out of the past and be consistent 
with it. If, then, a pretended prophet came in the 
name of other gods, claiming a Divine commission to 
propagate the worship of idols; or, if such an one 
came professedly in the name of Jehovah, but speak- 
ing presumptuously and in opposition to the truth 
already attained, no regard was to be paid to him, 
even though he might predict something which 
actually came to pass (Deut. xviii. 20-22). 
Predictions, like other miracles, were not mere 
prodigies, isolated and apart. They were intimately 
connected with the course of Divine revelation, and 
were themselves to be tested by their harmony with 
the truth already received and attested. If a man 
said, “ Let us go after other gods,” they were on no 
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account whatever to hearken to the words of that 
prophet, whatever signs he might give (Deut. xiii. 1-3). 
On the same principle the apostle Paul pronounces a 
curse upon any false apostle, or even an angel from 
heaven who should preach another Gospel (Gal. i. 
8, 9), and the apostle John declares that the false 
prophets were to be tried by their teaching concern- 
ing Jesus. Many false prophets are gone forth, he 
says, but every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God (1. John iv. 3). 
But such cases were extremely rare, if they, are not 
indeed entirely hypothetical, and, as a general rule, 
the false prophets could produce no credentials. And 
this seal of Divine attestation is frequently referred 
to by the prophets themselves. All the prophets, 
from Moses onward, challenged the votaries of other 
gods, and false prophets in general, to produce any 
miracle or fulfilled prediCtion in attestation of their 
claims,* and this power was regarded from the days 
of Samuel as the mark of a true prophet.t Such 
prophets as Elijah and Elisha, who wrote no part of 
Scripture, uttered predictions, and worked miracles, 
as signs of their Divine commission, as well as an 
integral part of their work. 
_ We are sometimes accused of reasoning in a circle 
when we affirm that Divine truth bears witness to 
itself, and that the Scripture record of Divine revela- 
tion is also Divinely attested. But this is not so; 
the truth bears its own witness, and this witness is 
* Deut. xviii. 21, 22; a xli. 23; xlii. 8; Jeremiah xxviii. 9, ff.; 1. Kings xvii. 1; 


xxi. 22-24; 11. Kings 
+1. Samuel ix. 6; bralat xxi.6-10; Amos iii.7; Hab. ii.1; John iii. 1. “ 
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corroborated by the Divine seals of the teachers sent 

-by God. Elijah claimed the evidence of miracle 
worked in answer to his prayer to Jehovah, and 
challenged the prophets of Baal. John the Baptist 
worked no miracle, but was in the direct line of the 
Old Testament prophets, and his word bore evidence 
that it was from heaven and not of men. Christ 
Himself appealed in support of His claims, both to 
the truth which He taught and the works which 
He did (John v. 36-38, and viii. 43-47, &c.). 


CHAPTER IV. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


—_——_- 


HE term ‘“ Messiah,” equivalent to the Greek 

“Christ,” first occurs in the Second Psalm, 
and, from the time of David, is chiefly applied to the 
Coming One in His kingly character, which ultimately 
became predominant in the Jewish mind. But this 
is by no means the only delineation of the Messiah 
which we find in the Old Testament. On the contrary, 
there are many other aspects, both of His person 
and work. 


I. The Messianic Idea pervades the whole Old Testament. 

The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ; 
to Him gave all the Prophets witness. He was every- 
where proclaimed by the apostles as the Hope of 
Israel. All that had taken place in His birth, life, 
death, resurre¢tion, and ascension had been according 
to the Scriptures. When they and their message was 
rejected, they claimed to be the true successors of the 
Prophets.* When their understandings were opened, 
and the Spirit poured out, when they re-read the Old 
Testament in the light that Jesus had shed upon it, 
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* Rev. xix. 10; John v.39; Acts xX. 43; xiii. 33 ; xxviii. 20; Luke ii. 70; xxiv. 25-27, &c. 
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they were in a better position to understand it than 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who, with all their learning, 
stood outside its influence.* 

The whole history, as well as the writings of the 
prophets, is written in the Messianic spirit, and is 
dominated by the Messianic idea. The maxim cannot 
be too firmly held, says Alford, + or too widely applied, 
that all the Old Testament utterances of the Spirit 
anticipate Christ, just as all His New Testament 
utterances set forth and expound Christ—that Christ 
is everywhere evolved in the Old Testament, as he 
is everywhere evolved in the New. This was the 
position of Jesus Himself. He uniformly speaks of 
the whole body of colleéted writings as divine, as 
the Scriptures which cannot be broken, and which 
testify of Himself. 

From the very beginning, the hope of salvation is 
set before our fallen race. The germ of all Messianic 
prophecy is in the first promise (Genesis ili. 15). The 
seed, the serpent, the conflict, the bruising, and the 
victory, have a place in all subsequent Scripture. The 
germ grew, expanded, assumed diverse forms, under- 
went numerous changes, but retained its identity and 
living power under them all. The promise is renewed 
to Noah, Abram, Isaac, Jacob, David, and the history 
seleéts the lines along which it moves, and scarcely 
takes any note of others. Japhet and Ham, Lot, 
Ishmael, Esau, are passed by, except in so far as 





*See A. Saphir: The Divine Unity of Scripture, 126, 127. 
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they come into contact with the chosen race,* whose 
history is saturated with ever multiplying references 
to the mysterious Being in whom their hope was 
centred. 

From the first, Jesus claimed that this Messianic 
idea was fulfilled in Himself.t Some of His earlier 
utterances are more obscure, and His statements 
became clearer and fuller as His death drew near. 
It was so, also, with Old Testament prophecy; it 
became more specific as it advanced. At first, the 
“seed of the woman” might be supposed to embrace 
all her offspring, but this peculiar phrase became 
more and more concentrated till it was clearly applied 
to a single person. 

As prophecy and history advanced, many other 
representations are made, sometimes of a conflicting 
character, which might seem to point in a different 
direction, and which could only be fully understood 
and harmonised when the whole prophetic delineation 
was focussed in the Incarnate Son of God. In many 
cases, the writers themselves did not understand the 
full meaning and bearing of their own utterances, as 
is stated by the Apostle Peter. { 

We can well suppose that, whoever was the writer 
of the episode regarding Abram and Melchizedek, he 
had himself no idea of the purpose for which it was 
recorded. While bearing the marks of the period 
to which it belongs, it is much more than.a mere 
ee ec ee 
een ye Lio gong. homens xvi. 20; Galatians iv. 4; 1. John ili. 8; 


+ Luke iv.21; John iv. 25, 26; Matthew xvi. 16-18; xxi.g; Mark xiv. 61, 62. 
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historical detail. And the same principle applies to 
the whole Old Testament Scriptures. 


II. Principles of Interpretation. 

It has sometimes been assumed by expositors that 
Christ and His salvation must be everywhere found, 
cleariy and distinctly, throughout the Old Testament. 
Great ingenuity has often been exercised in accommo- 
dating, spiritualising, allegorising, in order to find 
analogies, symbols, and types. So, also, the theory 
of a double sense has been misunderstood and abused, 
as if narratives and predictions, which have a natural 
and obvious meaning on the face of them, must 
also have another hidden, mystical meaning, saying 
something about Christ in some way that the plain 
narrative does not convey. The most unnatural and 
forced interpretations may thus be read into any part 
of Scripture, and primary and secondary meanings, 
so-called, may have no true relation to each other. 

If, however, we regard the prophetic Word as 
growing “from more to more,” till it shall attain its 
full and final completeness, we can at once see how 
many utterances may have, not a double merely, but 
a manifold fulfilment ; and that which is nearest and 
most natural, from the position of the writer, will be 
the least complete and*the most inadequate. Nor 
does it alter the case that the writers may have 
themselves expected a fuller accomplishment than 
they were privileged to see. Prophecy is complete 
in Christ, from whom it radiates in all directions. 
Most of the Old Testament promises, and of the 
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New Testament also, were made to individuals in 
given circumstances, but we have no hesitation in 
quoting them as equally applicable now, and to our- 
selves. All the promises, how many soever they be, 
are Yea in Christ, and through Him also is the Amen 
(11. Corinthians i. 20), so that every believer in Christ 
is warranted to use them. This oneness with Christ 
supersedes all questioning and reasoning in regard 
to their application. So, also, they who rejected the 
Prophets and their message were identical in spirit 
with those who in after times rejected Christ. We 
have already seen that the New Testament writers, 
and Christ Himself, adopt the language of the 
Prophets concerning the comparative worthlessness 
of ritual. In like manner, our Lord (Matt. xv. 8, 9) 
quotes Isaiah (xxix. 13), and says, ‘‘ Ye hypocrites, 
well did Isaiah prophesy of you,” &c., inasmuch as 
the Prophet’s words are applicable to all who, at any 
time, render to God mere formal service, and make 
His Word void by their own glosses and traditions. 
This is not a mere accommodation of the Prophet’s 
language; it lies in the nature of prophecy itself, 
whose underlying truths are universal and perpetual, 
under varying outward forms. 

All the officials, functions, and ritual of the Old 
Testament, derived their meaning and their power 
from the Christ whom they foreshadowed. The 
priesthood of Aaron, the prophetic office of Moses, 
the throne of David, were to be perfected only in 
Christ, without whom priest, prophet, and king 
would have been dead and meaningless for the 
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people of God. They were all “ figures of the true,” 
and Christ was the true fulfilment of them all. 
From the time of David, the terms ‘‘ Son of David,” 
‘‘Throne of David,” ‘‘ House of David,’ became 
familiar in a Messianic sense.* By the mass of the 
Jewish people, these and similar terms came to be 
understood in a temporal .and worldly sense; only 
the spiritually-minded remnant looked for the Hope 
of Israel in a higher, spiritual sense. 

Along with, and often in close connection with 
such predictions, we find others of a very different 
kind, pointing to suffering and death, rather than 
victory anda throne. Of such passages, Isaiah lii. 13- 
lili. 12, may be taken as an illustration. This passage 
has been a stumbling-block alike to Christ-rejeCting 
Judaism, and to rationalistic criticism. ‘Of whom 
speaketh the prophet this? Of himself, or of some 
other man?” Their answers have been vague, uncer- 
tain, confused, and contradictory. The explanations 
offered cannot satisfy an earnest enquirer any more 
than the answers which he got from the Rabbis at 
Jerusalem satisfied the Ethiopian treasurer (A@ts 
vili. 24). The explanation given by Philip satisfies 
at once the understanding and the conscience. The 
whole passage preaches to us Jesus as the Christ.t 

Not only the whole’ passage, but also chapters 
xL-lxvi., have a common theme, and we cannot 
suppose that disjointed, unconnected references to 





*11. Samuel vii. 12-17; xxiii. 3-5; 1. Kings xiii.2; Psalm exxii.5; Isaiah xxii.ao- 
Zechariah xii. 10-12; Luke i.27,69; ii. 4; Matthew xii. 23; xxi.g; xxii. 42. 
Mark xii. 35, &c. ee : 23; Xxi.9; xxii 42: 


*Compate Matthew viii. 17; Luke xxii. 37; John xii. 37, 38; 1. Peter ii.24, 25. 
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Christ are thrown in here and there. We find many 
parts of it applied in the New Testament to Christ 
and His work, but there are portions of it which 
cannot be so applied. How is this to be explained ? * 
We can only hint with the utmost brevity at what 
seems the true solution. 

The general theme is the “Servant of the Lord,” 
but the description is complex. The actual character, 
as exemplified in Israel, is very different from the zdeal 
Servant. Even the faithful remnant comes short, 
though they are, in consequence of their faithfulness, 
subjected to reproach and suffering, and made par- 
takers of the sufferings of Christ (Isa. xlix. 4-7; 1. 6). 
But this suffering falls to the fullest extent on One 
who is alone the Faithful Servant of Jehovah in the 
fullest sense. Israel occupies a servant’s place, but is 
unbelieving and disobedient. The believing remnant 
is a preserving salt (Isaiah xlix. 5; compare i. 9), but 
Christ alone fulfils all the servant’s functions, both in 
obedience and suffering. Similar is the development 
of the promised seed, and there are analogous 
delineations of the Church in the New Testament, 
which, as it aCtually existed, did not attain to the 
ideal, chosen to be holy, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, the habitation of God.t There is every- 
where some shortcoming, but there is always a faithful 


remnant, while the pattern, the life, and the power are 
scopy UG IRIS I AMIE VES I Se DAD ARERR Raa 8, 


* Isaiah xl. 3 is quoted Matthew iii.3; Marki.2,3; John i. 23; Isaiah xlii, 1, #7; 
Matthew xii, 18; Isaiah xlix. 6, and lii.7; Acts xiil. 46, 47; Isaiah el Tes 
Romans x. 15-17; Isaiah liv. 13, and 1xi. 1, Se Vi. 45 5 and Luke iv.18-21. But) 
compare chapters xli. 8-10, 14-16; xlii.1, ff; xliii. 1, 10, 21; xliv. a3; xlv. 25; 
lxiv. 7; with xlii. 19; xiii. 22-24, 28; xlvii.6; xlviii.1, 4; lvii.5; lviii. x. 


+ Ephesians i.4; il. 30, 19-22; v-27; 1. Peter ii.9, &c. 
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in Christ alone. All which is precisely the prophetic 
view of the Servant of the Lord, and the same 
principle of interpretation, when applied to many 
other parts of Scripture, gives a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the so-called double sense, and brings out 
very clearly the unity of plan pervading the Old 
Testament as unfolding the character and work of 
Christ, and thus testifying of Jesus. 


III. Messianic Psalms. 

These principles apply to many of the Psalms, in 
which we find historical fats and experiences. which 
take a higher and a wider range than anything 
personal to the writer. It is the present fashion in 
criticism to make as little as possible of the Messianic 
element in the Psalter, the greater part of which is 
transferred to a much later date than has hitherto 
been assigned to it. In most cases, however, the 
reasons assigned are very flimsy, and would have 
no weight apart from the preconceptions and fore- 
gone conclusions of the critics. There is a strong 
probability that the old view had a solid foundation, 
and it is confirmed by the New Testament treatment 
of the Psalms. 

It is true, as has been objected by Kuenen and 
others, that sometimes a single verse is quoted as a 
prophecy of the Messiah, specially from the Psalms, 
though not from them alone, without reference to the 
context or explanation of how the particular part 
quoted can apply to the Messiah.* Sometimes the 


NS LLL III 
*E.g., Hebrews i. 5, and Psalm ii. 7; Hebrews i. 6, and Deut. xxxil. ixx.); 
Hebrews ii. 1g, and Psalm xxii. 2a; Hebrews ii. 13, and Isaiah viii, is. ss 
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quotation is an exegetical paraphrase of the original, 
and sometimes a number of passages is collected from 
different sources into one condensed quotation.* It 
will not do to say that in one verse the writer speaks 
of himself, and in the next of the Messiah. What 
we said above regarding the ‘‘ Servant of the Lord” 
applies here also. Much of the Psalmist’s experience 
is common, in some measure, to all saints, but it 
sometimes assumes forms of expression so intense, 
and deep, and full, as to be realised only in Christ. 
The sufferings are the sufferings of Christ.t They 
are one in their character, and similar in their source. 
Union with Christ entails them; in Christ Himself 
they are fulfilled. The Psalmist is himself a public 
official person, the Lord’s anointed. He that receiveth 
or rejecteth you, Christ said to those whom He sent 
forth, receiveth or rejecteth Me. The same principle 
applied to the Psalmist and the Prophets. Many 
things that were historical and real in their personal 
experience were truly Messianic, both because they 
were of the same nature, and from similar causes, 
and also because it was only through faith in the 
Coming One, so far as revealed, that they were 
faithful in their service, and liable to reproach. Had 
it not been for the Suffering Messiah who was to 
come, and who was in part revealed to them, they 
could not have been what they were, or had the 
experiences recorded. To them, the apostle says 


* The following passages may be referred to as illustrations :—Matthew ii. 6; 
fii. 3; xi. 10; xv. 8. 9; Luke ii, 23; John ii. 17; xix. 37; Ads ii. 17-21 ; vii. 42, 43; 
Matthew xxi. 19Isaiah lvi.7; and eremiah vii. 11: Acts i. 20-=Psalm Ixix. 5, anc 


cix. 8, &c 
aor +Compare Romans viii. 18; 11. Corinthians i.5, &c. 
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(Hebrews xi. 1), their faith was the substance of 
things hoped for, and the expression of their faith 
points forward to the fulfilment of their hope. 

As the anointed of the Lord, the representative 
of His cause, and not as a private individual, the 
Psalmist. speaks of the malice, enmity, and over- 
throw of those that hate Him. Certainly, personal 
vindictiveness was far from being characteristic of 
David in his relations with Saul and his posterity.* 
It is remarkable that the so-called imprecatory. or 
vindictive Psalms are also the most directly Messianic 
and spiritual, and that the two most notable of them 
are most frequently quoted in the New Testament. as 
referring to Christ.t The “meekness and gentle- 
ness” of Christ are not incompatible with the 
‘“‘wrath of the Lamb,” and the Psalmist’s utterances 
are, ina sense, the expression of that wrath. * So 
far as I know,” said a living preacher, when referring 
to these Psalms,t ‘I have not an enemy. in the 
world. But if I knew of a lineage that was utterly 
wicked, whose case was completely hopeless, which 
was scattering the seeds of evil on every side, whose 
influence was corrupting and contaminating every 
one who came in contact with it—I say if I knew of 
such a lineage as that, the knowledge would drive 
me to my knees to pray.that God would extirpate it 
from the earth.” The Apostle Paul said, ‘If any 





*1, Samuel xxiv. 4-7; xxvi.8-12; 1. Samuel 1. 17-27; iii. 28-38; iv.o-12; ix, 1,5. 


} Psdlm Ixix.is quoted thus John ii.17; xv.25; A@si.20; Romans xi.\9, 10; Xv-3; 
Psalm cix.is quoted John xv.25; Acts i.20; Psalm xxii. is quoted Matt. xxvii. 35-403 
Mark xv. 34; John xix. 24; XX. 17. j . 


{ Rev. John Thomas, Liverpool, quoted in Word and Work, August 18th, 1893. 
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man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema” (1. Corinthians xvi. 22); and he said also, 
with emphatic repetition, “If any man preach any 
other Gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed” (Gal.i.g). This is entirely 
different from the spirit of the Boanerges, who would 
have called down fire from heaven to consume the 
Samaritans, and is of the same nature as the Psalms 
under consideraticn, the language of which, while 
expressing actual historical experiences, rises above 
the present, and looks away to the sufferings of 
Christ. 


IV. Types. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is largely devoted to 
an exposition of the Mosaic system in its typical 
aspects. The writer shows how various lines of Old 
Testament types and prophecies met in Jesus as the 
Christ. He is greater than Moses, Abraham, and 
the angels, being the Son of God.* Throughout: 
the Epistle there are not less than eighty distin& 
quotations which are obvious references to the typo- 
logical and prophetic aspects of the Old Testament. 
One of the most remarkable of these is the reference 
to Melchizedek (Heb. vil.; Gen. xiv. 18-20). Elsewhere 
(Gal. iii. 14-19), we are told that the Covenant with 
Abraham was superior to the Mosaic Covenant, both 
in its nature and permanence; and here we see that 
Melchizedek is superior even to Abraham. There 

* Psalm ii. 7; 11. Samuel vii. 8-14; Psalm xlv. 6, 7; Psalm cii. 25-27; Psalm noe 


Psalm xcvii.7; Psalm civ. 4, are quoted in chapter i. in a Messianic sense, and 
applied to Jesus. 
Q 
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are seven distinct features in the brief narrative in 
Genesis which are shown to have a typical reference 
to Christ, and to be fulfilled in Jesus :—(1) The name, 
King of Righteousness ; (2) the place, King of Peace; 
(3) the wnion of the kingly and the priestly offices; 
(4) the absence of any genealogy; (5) the bestowment 
of blessing by him on Abraham; (6) the payment of 
tithes by Abraham to him; (7) his being prior to the 
line of the Aaronic priesthood. All this is most 
significant as showing the true key to Old Testament 
Scripture. 

In like manner the writer shows the typical mean- 
ing of the Tabernacle and its services, sometimes 
dwelling upon a single expression as being of deep 
- significance.* The ark, the veil, the altar, the priest, 
the blood, &c., are all more or less fully discussed as 
illustrations of the argument, and suggestive of much 
more. For much that is unnoticed lends itself with 
equal propriety to the typical interpretation, which 
is strong evidence of the Inspiration of the whole 
Be it observed that the New Testament writers do 
not set aside the historical truth of what they thus 
interpret, neither do they write into them what they 
did not properly contain. The typical meaning is 
not the less real and designed, though the Old 
Testament writers themselves but dimly understood 
it.t They were building better than they knew. 

The whole New Testament treats the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the same way. We find a parallel 


Na breve wll oP LC a SNS el hae ESSAI IEA NS SSH ANE. Oe 
* Chapters vii.-ix.; Jer. xxxi. 31-34; Hag. ii.6, 7; Heb. viii. 7-13 ; and xii. ¢5-28, 
+See Bannerman : Inspiration, p. 349. 
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and contrast between Adam and Christ as the heads 
of two covenants, the universal dominion bestowed 
on the former is recovered by the latter; the tree of 
life re-appears in Paradise restored. * 

The primeval institutions of marriage and the 
Sabbath, while vindicated by our Lord Himself as 
permanent and universal in ‘their obligation,t are 
also typical of the union between Christ and His 
Church, and of the rest so long promised but not 
attained.{ Both the institutions themselves, and the 
record which relates their origin, clearly point to the 
finger of God. For when, by whom, and in what 
circumstances could they in after ages have been 
instituted, and received as of Divine authority? At 
what period in the history of Israel, or of any other 
nation, could the spirit of the age have produced 
them? It is notorious that they stand out as living 
witnesses against the backsliding and hard-hearted- 
ness of subsequent times.§ 

Paul uses the story of Hagar and Ishmael as 
typical; the Exodus, the sojourn in the desert, the 
Passover, the Red Sea, Mount Sinai, the manna, the 
water from the rock, the brazen serpent, the temple, 
&c., have all an evangelical significance. These were 
the shadows of good things to come, but the body, 
the substance which cast the shadows, was of Christ.|| 

An examination of the Old Testament in all its 

ee 
*1, Cor. xv. 21-26, 45-49; Gen.i.28; Psalm viii. 5-9; Heb. ii. 6-10; Gen. iii. 22-24 : 
Rev. ii. 7; xxii. 2-14. 
+ Mark ii. 27; x.1-9. t Eph. v. 31, 32; Heb. iii. 11. ; iv. I-11. 


§ Isaiah lviii. 13; Ezek. xx. 12-20; Neh. ix. 14; x. 30. 
| Col. ii. 17; Heb, ix.9, and x.1, &c. 
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parts, as expounded in the New, shows that the 
typical charaéter was of set purpose. We see at 
once that no violence is done to the narratives by 
the interpretation put upon them. And this applies 
equally to ceremonial ena¢tments, prophetic utter- 
ances, and biographical sketches. 

We find the prophets frequently performing sym- 
bolical aéts, which were of the nature of types. 
Some of these were, no doubt, real, while others 
were in visions and dreams, which were afterwards 
recorded. There are various incidents which are, on 
any theory of prophecy, difficult to explain, but in 
some cases the simplest explanation is supplied by 
regarding them, as we may legitimately do, as dreams 
or visions recorded.* 

The analogies taken from nature to illustrate 
spiritual truths, which abound throughout Scripture, 
have a recognised aptness and power of conviction, 
not merely because of similarity, but because of the 
unity of the spirit which pervades both spheres. 
And so of the Scripture types. It is easy, of course, 
to carry this to excess, and to put unnatural and 
extravagant interpretations upon minute details. The 
true interpretation lies not in such minutiz, but. in 
the general scope and setting which bear a true and 
real relation to the spiritual truth of which the type 
is a shadow. Biologists distinguish between analogues 
and homologues in living organisms. Analogous organs 
are similar in form and funCtion, but diverse in their: 





xvi.2-8; xvili.e-10; xxvii. 1-8; 


*We may refer, ¢.g., to Isa.xx.9; Jer. xiii.1-7; 
I; ly 1; V.%; xxxvii.z; Hos. i. 2-9; iii. 1-5; xii. 10; &o. 


i. x1, 12; Ezek. ili. 
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origin ; while homologous organs have the same origin, 
though diverse in form and function. The wing of a 
bird and of a butterfly are of the former kind, while 
the bird’s wing and the human arm belong to the 
latter. A similar distinétion may be observed among 
Old Testament types of New Testament truth. 
Some are merely incidental, ‘and do not enter into 
the substance of Revelation, or form an essential 
part of it—such as biographical incidents or excep- 
tional aéts. Others again, like sacrifice and the 
priesthood, are an inseparable part of the process of 
Revelation, and their significance lies deeper than in 
the former class of cases in which the resemblance 
is more outward and formal. But apart from Inspira- 
tion, it is impossible to give a reasonable or satis- 
faCtory explanation of either class, and of their place 
in the Scripture record. 


V. Expectations of Messiah. 

The Messianic interpretation of Old Testament 
types and prophecies is confirmed by the fact that 
at the time of Christ’s birth there was a general 
expectation of the appearance of some great One as 
predicted in the Old Testament. However much 
opinion may have varied as to the character of His 
person and work, such an expectation was widely 
prevalent. It is shown in the alarm of Herod on the 
visit of the Magi, as well as by that visit itself,* by 
the crowds that flocked to hear John the Baptist,t 
bythe Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus of Zacharias, 
tie Ag, Adomndonoketas.” |e 
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and the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon,* who was waiting 
for the Consolation of Israel. It was shewn also by 
the appearance of so many false Christs. According 
to Josephus,t it was this expectation which incited 
the Jews to so many insurreCtions, and especially to 
the war which led to the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple. 

A similar expectation prevailed also among other 
nations. It was prevalent at Rome, where it was 
said to have been derived from the famous and 
mysterious Sibylline books. In order to serve his 
own ambitious ends, Julius Cesar took advantage of 
a supposed prediction of a king, whose empire should 
be universal, and who would secure the happiness of 
the world. He was vigorously opposed by Cicero, 
who, however, admitted the predi€tion. The books, 
being kept in strict secrecy, were used for purposes 
of State, and such oracles divulged, professedly from 
them, as were deemed expedient.{ Sallust informs 
us that the same expectation induced some to take 
part in Cataline’s conspiracy.§ Virgil refers to it 
both in his Eclogues, and in the Aneid,|| in the 
former of which he expresses the hope of its fulfil- 
ment in the infant son of Pollio the Consul; and in 
the latter he finds it accomplished in Augustus. 
Later we find the Roman historians, Tacitus and 
Suetonius,{] confirming the statement of Josephus 
already referred to, that these Messianic hopes were 





* Luke i. 46-55; 1. 67-79; ii. 25-35. + Wars, vii.12. t Cicero: De Divinatione, il, 54. 
§ Cataline, xlvii. W Ecl., iv. 1-13; AEn., vi. 790-800. : 
{ Tac. Hés., V.13; Suet. in Vespasiano, 4. - 
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Jewish in their origin. The persuasion, says Tacitus, 
extensively prevailed that the Jews were to obtain 
the empire of the world, and the words of Suetonius 
are almost identical. 

As wide-spread, ancient tradition confirms the 
accuracy of the earliest Old Testament records, so 
this wide-spread Messianic expectation testifies to 
the general scope of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The Jews became widely scattered, and wherever 
they went they carried their Scriptures with them. 
They were, unlike the Sibylline and other oracles, 
open to all, publicly read, and generally known. 
Thus, no doubt, heathen nations came to know 
something of their contents, and in some faint 
measure to partake of those longings which charac- 
terised the remnant in Israel. But it is clear that 
such longings could not have imparted the Messianic 
charaéter which is an essential feature of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. They were the effect, not 
the cause. 


CHAPTER V. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY—SPECIFIC PREDICTIONS. 


I. Converging Lines. 
OME predictions are admittedly obscure, and, if 
they stood alone, they might afford some warrant 
for the assertion that they are little more than natural 
longings for better days. But the most obscure pre- 
ditions are the earliest ; they grow in clearness and 
specific character, as the ages advance, and the fulness 
of the time draws nigh; and it is impossible to find 
any explanation of their combined and united force, 
apart from their inspiration. 

Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, on the ground of 
Old Testament prediction as fulfilled in Himself; 
and this was to a large extent the theme of apostolic 
preaching when dealing with the Jews.* 

His followers recognised Him as the Christ, and 
ascribed to Him the official titles, ‘‘Son of David,” 
“Son of God,” ‘‘ The*Christ,” ‘King of Israel.” + 
During the early part of His ministry He was the 





* Matthew xvi. 16-18; xxi.19; xxvi. 24-56; Mark ix. 12; xiv. 21, 27, 49, 61, 62; 
Luke iv. 21; xviii. 31-33; xxii. 22, 37; xxiv.25-47; John iv. 25, 26; v. 39-47; xiii. 18; 
Acts ii. 36; iii. 18, 24; iv. 24-28; vil. 25; viii. 23, 35; ix.22; x. 42, 43; xiii, 22-29; 
XVii.2, 3, 11; Xviii.28; xxvi. 22, 23; xxviii. 23; 1. Cor. xv. 3, 4; Hebrews x, 4-10; 
1, Peter i. 10-21; ii. 20-24. rose 

+ Matthew xvi. 16; xxi.5; xxii. 42; xxvii. 37; Mark x. 47; xv. 26; Luke xx, 413 
Xxiii. 38; John i. 41-49; Acts ii. 30. 
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object of great popular enthusiasm; and there was 
a similar outburst near the end.* 

Since the time of Jeremiah there had been but 
one great leader of the house of David, viz., Zerub- 
babel, 500 years ago.t 

Specific predictions of a Messianic character had 
been from various standpoints, at long intervals, 
partial, incomplete. Their unity and harmony could 
only be fully perceived when Jesus had ascended and 
bestowed the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Not only were they partial and incomplete, but at 
many points they were, apparently and in themselves, 
so conflicting in their delineation, as to render it 
impossible beforehand to interpret them as focussed 
in one Person, yet seen to be entirely true of Jesus. 

For the most part these predictions direct our 
thoughts in the first place to the Person predicted ; 
everything else is secondary, and gains its value from 
this personality. Buddha urged his followers to hold 
fast by his teaching, though they should forget him- 
self; and Plato says the same of Socrates. But with 
the predictions of Messiah in the Old Testament, 
and their fulfilment in Jesus, the case is exactly 
reversed. If the personality of Christ is lost sight 
of, His teaching falls to the level of Buddhism or 
Socratic lore; but when that is kept in view, as it is 
set forth by Moses and the Prophets, the apostles 
and Himself, His dotrine, to the minutest detail, is 
no longer a mere human speculation, but a revelation 


from God, yea, even the revelation of God. 


* Matthew xxi. 1-9; Mark xi. 1-10; Luke xix. 29-38; John vi.15; xii. 12, 13. 
+ Ezra iii.2; Matthew i.12; Luke ili. 27. 
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II. The Son of David. 

Four hundred years had passed since the last of 
the Prophets had intimated that the coming One 
would be heralded by a forerunner in the spirit and 
power of Elijah, the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, whose main funétion would be to summon 
the people to repentance, and call upon them to turn 
to Him that was coming after him. When John the 
Baptist appeared, great expectations were excited. 
He himself repudiated the title of Elijah, in the 
sense in which the Pharisees understood it, while 
Jesus distin¢tly affirmed that He was the Person to 
whom the predictions referred.* The Christ Himself 
was to be of the seed of David, to sit upon the 
throne of David, swaying a universal sceptre.+ 

Sometimes this kingdom is represented as the 
kingdom of God, and at other times the Messianic 
King participates in the Divine government, exercis- 
ing the highest authority under God; and still, again, 
both these views appear in combination.t 

The kingdom has special relations to Israel, but 
extends far beyond the widest boundaries ever 
attained by David or Solomon, embracing all the 
Gentile nations, even to the uttermost parts of the 





* Isaiah xl. 3-5; Malachi iii.1; iv.5; Matthew xi. 10; Mark i. 2; Luke vii. 27; 
John i. 23. 


+ Deuteronomy xvii.15; 1. Samuel x. 24; xii. 3-5; xvi. 8-10; 11. Samuel vi, 21: 
1. Kings viii. 16; xi.34; 11. Kings xi.17; 1. Chronicles xvii. 14; xxviii. 5; xxix. 23: 
Proverbs xxiv. 31; Psalms ii. 2; xxi.6; xlv. 4-7; Ixxviii. 70; Ixxxix. 20; xcvi. 6: 
civ.1; CX.1; CX1.3; CXviii.26; Isaiah ii. 2-4; vili. 6; ix. 3-5; xi. 9, 10; xix. 18-25: 
xxxiii. 13; xxxv.4; xlii.6; xlix.6, 7, 23; lix. 20; lxii. 11; Jeremiah iii, 17; iv. 2: 
xii. 15,16; xvi. 19-21 ; xlvi. 28; xlviii. 47; xlix.6//; Ezek. xxxiv. 23 ; Dan. ix. 25 26: 
Hosea iii. 5; viii. 4; Joel ii. 32; Micah iv. 4; Zephaniah ii. 11; iii. 9; Hab. ii. 14! 
Zechariah ili. 10; 1xX.9}; xiv. 9-16. : 2 


‘1, Kings ii. 19; Psalms ii. 2-8; xlv. ro-13 ; Ixxii. 17, 18; cx.1; Isaiah xlii. 4; lii. x0. 
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earth. The Covenant with Abraham was absolute, 
unconditional, and could not, as the apostle shows 
(Galatians iii. 17, 18), be set aside by the Mosaic 
Covenant. In this Covenant it was provided that 
in his seed all the nations of the earth should be 
blessed. In like manner the perpetuity of Messiah’s 
kingdom is assured in the Covenant with David.* 

While the kingdom of Christ is to be a re-establish- 
ment of the kingdom of David, which had been over- 
thrown—as He is Himself to be of the line of David, 
which might have been supposed to be so decayed as ' 
to be beyond recovery +—it is at the same time to be 
in striking contrast with all forms of earthly govern- 
ment. It is to be a kingdom of holiness, righteous- 
ness, truth, and peace, to be established and extended, 
not by human skill or power, but by the power of 
the Spirit; not by carnal weapons, but by the diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of the Lord. Christ is to be 
the Light of the world, and His kingdom is a 
kingdom of light. The golden age which the poet 
delights to piCture, when 


“The war drums throb no longer, and the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 


is to be brought about, not by any evolution of human 
resources, but as the work of Christ, and the exten- 
sion of His kingdom. All the people will be priests 
| sits capa peli bind hg St Rea eA IIS, 2) Se PPE ka cern 


* Genesis xii. 3; xxii.18; 1. Samuel vii.14; 1. Chronicles xxii. 10-12; xxviii. 6; 
Psalms Ixvii.; lxviii. 31; lxxii. 8-11 ; Ixxxix. 27-34; xCvi. 3, 10; Isaiah ii. 2, 3; ix. 3; 
xi.10; xlii.6; xlix.6,7; lv.3-5; lvi. 6-8; Ix. 1-3; lxii. 2; Zech. xv. 4-9; Mal. £ ri ‘ 
Compare Matthew viii. xxiv.14; xxviii.19; Mark xvi. 15; Luke ii.32; xxiv. 47; 
Aéts i. 8; xxvi. 16-18. 


4 Isaiah xi. x, 10; Jeremiah xxxiii. 15; Zechariah iii.8 vi. 12. 
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and prophets; the ordinary business of life will be 
conducted in a spirit of consecration to the Lord.* 


III. A Divine Person. 

While Messiah and His kingdom are thus set forth 
as fulfilling the Divine idea as represented by David, 
there is a class of predictions which rises infinitely 
higher, and identifies Him and His work with the 
Lord of Hosts Himself. His work and mission are 
invariably set forth as being of God,t and He is seen 
as Jehovah’s anointed One fulfilling many fun@tions.{ 
But at times His Person and work are so delineated 
as to identify Him in some way with the Lord, whose 
Servant and Messenger He is. Israel is frequently 
represented as the Son of God; and, as was the case 
with the ‘‘seed”’ and the “servant,” we find that 
this term ‘‘son” also becomes a title of the personal 
Christ, while in many other prophetic passages His 
equality with God is either expressly stated or clearly 
implied.§ 

Our space forbids us to discuss the questions that 
have been raised regarding the angel of Jehovah, 
and the numerous Old Testament theophanies with 





* Deuteronomy xxxii.43; Psalm xxix. 11; xlv. 1-7; lxxii.; lxxxv. 8-10; Isaiah 
ix.6, 7}; Xi. 10-16; XixX. 21-25; XXXli. 15-19; xxxv. 1-7; xl. 1-9; xli.18; xlii.2r; xlix. 
5,6; lit. 7-15; lix. 20, 21; Ix. 22; Ixi. 1-6; lxvi. 18; Jeremiah iii. 16-18; xxiii. 5, 6; 
Xxix. 7; _Xxxi. 31-40; xxxiii. 17-18; Ezekiel xi. 19; Xxxiv.25; xxxvii, 26; Danie 
ix.24; Hosea i.7; Amos ix. 11,127 Zephaniah ii.11; Zechariah ii. 10; iii. 2; 
iv..12; viii.23; ix.10; Malachii. 11. 


+ 1. Samuel iii. 18; vi.2; xiv.17, 20; xix.2y; 1. Kings iii. 4-12; 1. Kings xii, 4; 
xviii. 4-7; Psalm xviii. 29-43} xx. 6; Ixxxix. 22-293 cx.1; &c, esi . 


t We have only one instance ofa prophet being anointed, viz., Elisha by Elij 
(1. Kings xix. 16); but the idea implied is common (Isaiah zi, 1). ¥,Hbjah 


§ Exodus iv. 22; Deuteronomy xxxii. 6; 1.Sam. xxvi. 9-12; 1. Sam, vii. 14; 
1.Chronicles xxii. 10-12; xxvili.6; Psalmil.6; xxiv. 8; Ixxx.15; lxxxix, 27-34; 
ay Gece ns a 7; Xl, 3, 10, 28; ziti r, 15; xlv. 11 i ie '; Hosea 
xii. 4,5; Joel ii.32; Zechariah xiil.7; xiv. 5; comp. Matt. i.23; John viii. a 
xii, pei see %.13; Hebrewsi. 22. ' Ae J 24, 58} 
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which he is so intimately connected.* We can only 
say that they are most easily and _ satisfactorily 
explained by identifying the angel with the Word or 
Son of God. Much confusion has arisen by con- 
founding the facts as they are recorded, with the 
supposed or real ignorance regarding the explanation 
of them which characterised ‘those concerned, and 
those by whose instrumentality they were recorded. 
It is only on the basis of the Inspiration of the 
record that any concordant and satisfactory explana- 
tion can be found; when that is denied, every effort 
must be made to explain them away. 

It is often alleged that the Old and New Testa- 
ments set before us inconsistent and contradictory 
views of God. In the former He is jealous, fierce, 
vindictive, or, at least, justice and judgment are His 
predominant attributes; while ‘“ God is love” is the 
pervading note of the latter. But the charge is 
utterly groundless. The revelation of holiness, jus- 
tice, and judgment in the Old Testament flows in the 
same channel as the revelation of loving kindness, 
mercy, and redeeming grace. The Prophets and the 
Psalms are constantly calling for new songs unto the. 
Lord, “‘ for His mercy endureth for ever.” No doubt 
the New Testament brings out more fully and clearly 
the love of God in Christ. In the nature of the case 
that was inevitable. But the promise of Christ per- 
vades the Old Testament, and if the git is the 


highest manifestation of Divine love, the same love 
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* E.g., Genesis xviii. 17; xxii. 15; xxxi. 11; xxxii. 24; xlviii.16; Exodus iii. 2 //; 
Joshua v.13; Judges vi. 11; xiii. 3, 21; Isaiah lxiii.g; Malachi iii. 1. 
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is implied in the promise of that gift. Moreover, 
the revélation of God’s love in the New Testament 
assumes the character of God as set forth in the Old. 
For if God so loved the world as to give His Son, it 
was that sinners might not perish. And how are 
they in this danger? Simply because they are 
sinners, and God is holy, just, and righteous. If the 
New Testament brings us the glad tidings that 
eternal life is the gift of God, it is because it sets 
before us no less clearly that the wages of sin is 
death. Men find the idea ‘‘God is love” in the 
Bible, and parade it as if it were a discovery of their 
own. They also tear it from its true setting and 
destroy its whole depth of meaning. The New 
Testament writers themselves regarded Christ, the 
Word, the Son, as being the Person present in the 
Old Testament theophanies, one of the most magni- 
ficent of which is expressly interpreted of Him 
(John xii. 40, 41; Isaiah vi.). One of the charges 
made against Jesus was that He made Himself equal 
with God; and the charge was true. Both implicitly 
and by express declaration He did so. The language 
and authority which none but Jehovah could claim 
the right to use, were appropriated by Him. And if, 
on the one hand, He was the fullest manifestation of 
the Divine love, ‘‘ the: Lamb in the midst of the 
throne” is the holder of Divine authority, and ‘the 
wrath of the Lamb ”’ is the fullest manifestation also 
of Divine righteousness and holiness. 
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IV. A suffering Saviour. 

But there is another series of predi¢tions of a very 
different kind, the fulfilment of which was no less 
striking, those, viz., which represent Messiah as an 
innocent sufferer, who is subjected to a violent and 
cruel death. There is a minuteness of detail and 
circumstantial completeness here which is wholly 
alien from the character of fiCtitious narrative or — 
conjectural prediction. While there are numerous 
facts predicted regarding the birth and life of Christ, 
these cluster mainly round His suffering unto death. 

It was predicted that He should be born at 
Bethlehem, of a virgin mother, and the date of His 
birth was indicated, while His appearance would be 
sudden and unexpected. His ministry would be 
specially connected with Galilee.* In character He 
would be sinless, meek, lowly, and yet be condemned 
and executed as a heinous criminal; He would be 
betrayed and sold for a paltry price by one who was 
an intimate friend; Jews and Gentiles, rulers and 
people, would combine in condemning Him. Men 
would mock Him as He died; they would offer Him 
gall and vinegar to drink; they would cast lots for 
His garments, and while His death would be that of 
a criminal by crucifixion, He would be buried in a 
rich man’s grave.t 

In addition to these remarkable specific predictions, 
there are numerous passages in which Christ is 
erence 5,6) Micah va: Dane rie icayay  fageel th 79 Malecl 


Psalm ii.2; xxii.7, 8, 16-18; xli.9; xlv.2; Ixix.20-25; cix.8; Isaiah xi.s; 
; lee alii. 2,33 xlix. 14; liii. ; Zechariah xi. 12,13; xi 103 xiii. 7 i 
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represented in more general terms as a sufferer who 
was gtievously afflicted, shamefully treated, and ulti- 
mately put to death for no fault of His.* Frequent 
reference is made in the New Testament to the 
remarkable fulfilment of all these and other details 
in the case of Jesus; and this fulfilment is pointed 
out as being all the more notable from the fact that 
the murderers of Jesus were as far as possible from . 
having any such purpose.t 

In some of the passages to which we have referred, 
the humiliation and the glory of Christ are prediéted 
‘separately, so that one might doubt whether they 
pointed to the same person. In many others, how- 
ever, they are so combined as to leave no doubt upon 
that point. That the sufferings and death were to 
precede the glory was sometimes clearly indicated, 
the resurrection and ascension being also foreseen. { 
It was this remarkable combination that made the 
Jews reject their Messiah when He came. They 
could not, on the one hand, understand how David 
could call Him ‘“‘my Lord” when He was His Son,§ 
and they could not, on the other hand, understand 
how He could be subject to death when, according 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, “‘The Christ 
abideth for ever.” || The whole tone and chara@er 





? 
* Isaiah ix.7; 1.6; lii.14; Danielix.26; Zechariah ix.g; Psalm xxxv. 9-12; 
cxviii. 12-22. : 
+ Matthew ii. 5, 23; xii. 17-21; xxi.16; xxvi. 31; xxvii. 34-46; Mark xv. 27: 
John vii. 41, 42; xix. 23, 34, 35; Acts i. 20; iv. 25-27; viii. 32-35; 1. Peter ii, 22, ie 
t See e.g., Psalm xvi.1o; xvii.15; xlix.15; Ixviii.18; Isaiah ix.6 73 xxv.8; 
-xxvi. 19; fii. 10-12; Hosea vi.1,2; Zechariah ix.9; comp. Aé@s ii. 22° iii. 12. 
Ephesians iv. 8; &e. ; a P Sub 337 ffi. 15 ; 
§ Psalm cx.1; Matthew xxii. 44; Acts ii. 34, 35; Hebrews i. 13. 
W John xii. 34; Psalm Ixxii. 17-19; Ixxxix. 96,37; cx. 4; Isaiah ix. 7. 
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of the Christ, as represented by Jesus, was so different 
from their anticipations that they most unwittingly 
fulfilled the prophetic word by their rejection of Him. 

It is one of the most striking faéts connected with 
Messianic prophecy and its fulfilment, that, while the 
Christ had been frequently, and in many forms, pre- 
di€@ted as the Son of David, the King, Redeemer, 
Saviour, and Hope of Israel, it had also been pre- 
dicted frequently, and in many forms, that they 
would disown and reject Him, finding in Him a rock 
of offence, and that by this very conduct of theirs 
His success would be achieved. The stone which 
the builders rejected would become the head corner 
stone.* 


V. The latter days. 

Another. important faét regarding Messianic pre- 
dictions is that the whole work of the Christ appears, 
as it were, on one plane, like the stars in the heavens. 
The coming of Christ is predicted with precision, 
both as to time and place. * It is to be before the 
dissolution of the Jewish State, during the existence 
of the second Temple, after the rise of the fourth 
world empire, and, with greater exactness still, 490 
years after the decree authorising the re-building of 
Jerusalem.t All that is to follow belongs to the 
“latter days.” The Prophets do not see two advents, 
but one only, comprehending the whole rise, range, 
and result of the Messianic reign. 


Sd REE SS SI aS EE 
* Psalm oxviii. 22; Isaiah xxviii. 16; Matthew xxi. 42; Acts iv.11; Ephesians 

li, 20; 1. Peter ii. 4, 7. 

_ + Genesis xlix. 10; Haggai ii.g; Dam. fi. 44; vii. 13-27; ix. 25-27; Ezra vii. 9-26. 
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We have a striking illustration of this in our 
Lord’s first discourse at Nazareth.* The prophet 
Isaiah continues in a single sentence the twofold 
work of Christ as proclaiming: (1) the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and (2) the day of vengeance of 
our God. But Jesus closed the book, without read- 
ing the clause about the day of vengeance, stopping 
even in the middle of a sentence. In the prophetic 
view there is no note of time, no break or interval. 
As one, looking from afar, sees a mountain top 
towering high above the intervening plain, and sees 
it only as one peak, but on reaching the top finds 
not one but many, with valleys lying between them, 
which he did not see before; so the prophets saw 
from afar the day of Christ with its manifold glories, 
but had no revelation of the times and periods of 
each separate event. Once “at the end of the ages,” 
Christ has been manifested to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord; and He will in due time be 
manifested again to complete the work predicted by 
the prophet as the day of vengeance. The “latter 
days” are in progress now. The prophecy of Joel 
was not exhausted by the events of Pentecost.t The 
sure word of prophecy is meant to keep us ever 
watching, waiting, and working for those grander 
developments of Christ’s work and God’s grace which 
are yet to come. 

Men may do good service to the study of Scripture 
by grammatical, historical, or archzological contri- 
butions, and to our better understanding of it, while 
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themselves destitute of the most essential qualifica- 
tions for understanding and interpreting it. Many 
of the Rabbis could only reach the meaning of the 
Messianic preditions by the hypothesis of two 
Messiahs, Ben-David and Ben-Joseph; some modern 
interpreters find a solution of their application to 
Jesus in the assertion that He studiously schemed 
and planned to secure some sort of fulfilment of them 
in Himself. The Apostles themselves were “slow 
to believe” (Luke xxiv. 25); and it is remarkable 
that His enemies understood better His predictions 
of His own resurrection than His followers did 
(Matt. xxvii. 62-66. It was only after Pentecost that 
they were fully enlightened, and received power to 
become witnesses to Christ. The scattered frag- 
ments which in their combination so accurately 
depict the person, character, and work of Christ, 
proceeding from so many different pens, and in so 
great a variety of circumstances, can only have been 
produced by the guiding hand of the Spirit of God. 
How could any human intellect have devised pre- 
diGtions which are found to express so accurately 
the faéts which after many centuries came to 
pass? And all the more may the question be 
pressed, when it is considered that not only was 
collusion impossible but the fulfilment was brought 
about by agents who entirely missed the meaning, 
and denied the application of the very Scriptures 
which they were fulfilling. 
And as regards the history of Christianity and its 

_ effects, would any human oracle have predicted, at a 
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time when the great majority of men were slaves, 
and when there was no appearance of any change, an 
age of universal liberty and peace, through the reign 
of a Redeemer? Who could have imagined such a 
religion as that of Christ, ethical, spiritual, universal, 
at a time when the whole earth was overrun with 
pagan ritual and cruelty ? 

Even if Gibbon’s famous reasons for the rapid rise 
and wide extension of Christianity during the early 
centuries could be accepted as adequate, the further 
question would still demand solution, viz., how all 
these complex circumstances, with their far-reaching 
effeéts, could have been foreseen, predicted, com- 
mitted to writing, and widely circulated, so many 
centuries before, when all the circumstances—social, 
political, religious—were so entirely different, and 
those mxedic+d so contrary to all previous experience, 


CHAPTER VI. 


GENTILE NATIONS: CANAAN AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING PEOPLES. 





ANY of the nations that are prominent in the 
earlier history disappear before the close, and 
with them we have little concern. This applies to 
the Hittites,* and the various tribes who inhabited 
Canaan at the time of the Conquest. The Syrians, 
whose capital was Damascus, came later on the 
scene, and ultimately fell before the Assyrians.t The 
downfall of both these nations was repeatedly pre- 
dicted by the earlier Prophets; and Nahum intimated, 
when Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, was in its glory 
—a century before its overthrow—that it would fall 
in a remarkable manner, and that its ruin would be 
irretrievable. t 
Others of these nations continued for a longer 
period, and are more frequently dealt with by the 
Prophets. 
~WGenesia xxill.a9; xxv.9; Num. wil. 29; Joshua lq; fx.13 31.8; 1. Kings x. 993 
11. Kings vii. 6. 
ES a 1. Kings xv. 19; xvii. 3-6; xviii. 17; xix. 12, 13; Isaiah xx. 23 


t Isaiah vil. 1-9; viii. 17; ix. 14; xxx. 11; Jeremiah xlix. 23-27; Amos i. 3-5; 
Nehum ii. 8—iii. 19; Zephaniah ii. 13. 
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I. Moab and Ammon. 

Moab and Ammon were settled in the mountainous 
regions east and north-east of the Dead Sea, at the 
time of the Exodus, and they were in frequent conflict 
with Israel during the whole Old Testament period. 
They fell into decay in the time of the Maccabees, 
and disappeared from history.* 

The prophecy of Balaam (Numbers xxiv. 17), was 
to some extent fulfilled in David’s time; but, as the 
subsequent history shows, they recovered a large 
amount of power, and various ‘‘burdens” were 
uttered against them.t Isaiah predicted that within 
three years there would be.a great destruction among 
them, from which only a remnant would escape, 
which proved true when Shalmaneser invaded the 
land. They again recovered, however, and were 
subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, their doom being for a 
time identified with that of Judah, as Jeremiah had 
foretold. The same Prophet predicted their deliver- 
ance at the downfall of Babylon. Daniel declares 
that they should escape the ravages of Antiochus 
Epiphanes; and profane history informs us that 
Ammon and Moab, along with Edom, aided him 
against the Jews, for which they were severely 
punished by Judas Maccabeus. Amos, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel had predicted, several centuries 
before, that Moab and Ammon should become as 





_* Genesis xix. 37, 38; Exodus xv. 15; Numbers xx. 14-21; Deut. ii. 20, 21, 373 
xiii. 4; xxiii. 3, 46; Judges iii. 12-30; xi. 12-18, 25, 33; 1. Samuel xi. II; xiv.47; 
i. Samuel viii. 2; xxiii. 20; 11. Chronicles xx.1 ff; xxvi.8; Neh. ii. 10-19; xiii. 2. 

+ Psalms lx. 8; Ixxxiii. 3-7; Isaiah xvi. 2, 14; xvii. 2; Jer. xxv. 9-123 xlviii, 1-42 - 
xlix. 1-6; Ezekiel xxi. 28-32; xxv. 1-11; Daniel xi. 4i; polly 13-15 ; ii, ee 
Zephaniah ii. 8-15 : 8 
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completely desolate as Sodom and Gomorrah, that 
they should disappear from history, and be no more 
remembered. j 

“Modern travellers tell us how fully these predic- 
tions have been fulfilled, and recent explorations 
abundantly confirm them. The most popular and 
fertile provinces of Europe are not so thickly covered 
with towns as these localities are with ruins. The 
Prophets further intimate that these waste places 
will yet be restored, and be inhabited by Israel ‘‘in 
the latter days.” * 


II. Edom. 

A heavier doom was pronounced on Edom, the 
inhabitants of the rocky region south of the Dead 
Sea, as far as the Arabian Gulf. The chief. fortress 
was Petra (Selah), and they held the sea-ports of 
Elath and Ezion-geber. Caravans, between Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, passed through their territory; 
and Petra, besides being a stronghold of immense 
strength, was also a great commercial centre; + the 
traffic from all parts of Arabia in the south, Syria in 
the north, Egypt, &c., to the west, and Gerrha, &c., 
on the Persian Gulf, converging to it. 

At the birth of the twin brothers, Esau and Jacob, 
it was predicted that the elder should serve the 
younger ; and subsequently it was further announced 
that this subjection should be only temporary, and 





* Isaiah lviii. 12; Ixi. 4; Jeremiah xlviii. 47; xlix. 6; Ezekiel xxxvi. 33, 36; 
Zephaniah ii. 9. 

+ Genesis xxxii.6; xxxvi. 31; Exodus xv.15; Numbers xx. 14-21; Deut. ii. 8-18; 
Judges xi. xr 1. Sam, xiv. 47; 1". Sam. viii. 14; 1. Kings ix. 26; 1. Kings viii. 20-22; 
xiv. 7; 11. Chronicles xxviii. 17. 
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that the Edomites should secure their independence.* 
They were subjugated by David, who got possession 
of their sea-ports, and at a later period Petra itself 
was taken. During the Assyrian invasion they re- 
gained their independence, in accordance with the 
ancient prediction. Throughout their whole history 
they were the most bitter enemies of Israel. They 
assisted the Babylonians in their attack on Judah, 
and Southern Judah came from that period to be 
included in their territory, under the later name 
of Idumza, while a considerable portion of their 
territory, toward the Desert, fell into the hands of 
the Nabathezans. Idumza was annexed to Judza 
by Judas Maccabeus, and John Hyrcanus, B.c. 129, 
and the inhabitants became amalgamated with the 
Jews. 

The bitter hostility and treachery, so frequently 
exhibited by the Edomites toward Israel, is a frequent 
theme with the prophets, and is the express ground 
of their most severe denunciations.t Among the 
most notable predictions are such as these: —“* Edom 
shall be a desolate wilderness; its palaces shall be 
burnt with fire; all the cities shall be perpetual 
wastes—a desolation, a reproach, a curse.” “I will 
make Mount Seir most desolate;” ‘all commerce 
shall cease; there shall be none remaining of the 
house of Edom.” Concerning their rocky fortress, 
and especially Petra, it is said: ‘“‘Thy terribleness 





* Genesis xxv. 23; xxvii. 40. 


+ Psalms Ixxxiii. 12; oxxxvii.7; Isaiah xxi.11; xxxiv. 5 ff; Jeremiah xiiz, : 
_ a ar; Ezekiel xxv. 12-14; xxxv. 1-15; Joel iii. 19; reek i. 1-11; Obad. AS, 
alachi i. 3, 4. ; 
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hath deceived thee””—they deemed themselves secure 
because they dwelt in the cleft of the rock, and held 
the height of the hills—‘“every one that goeth by 
shall be astonished ; the cities shall be uninhabited ; 
they shall never be rebuilt; Israel shall return to 
their possessions, but none shall remain of the house 
of Esau.” 

Petra remained a stronghold, and the seat of a 
Christian patriarchate, till the 7th century, when 
the whole region was overrun by the Mohammedans. 
During the Crusades the Mount of Seir again became 
a scene of conflict, but before the close of the 12th 
century the Mohammedans were again supreme. 
Although Petra continued to flourish for several 
centuries thereafter, its traffic gradually declined, and 
it has long been a desolation. The rock-dwellings, 
with which the district abounds, are still there, but 
they are uninhabited. Burckhardt was the first 
modern traveller who visited these ruins, and, 
although he only paid a passing visit, his description 
—which had no reference whatever to prophecy— 
enabled students of prophecy to identify the site of 
Petra. There are monuments of immense strength - 
and opulence, rock-hewn dwellings, tombs, mauso- 
leums, and a theatre, with sitting accommodation for 
three thousand. The ground is covered with broken 
pillars and pavements, heaps of hewn stones, the 
remains of a palace, and several temples. Scorpions, 
serpents, and owls, abound among the ruins. Burck- 
hardt, one of the boldest and most daring of travellers, 
says he never knew what fear was till he came near 
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to Petra, the most dangerous place he had been in. 
These predictions were remarkable in themselves. 
That they should have been recorded and circulated 
at a time when Edom was powerful, and Petra as 
strong and “full of stirs” as ever, is still more 
remarkable. And most remarkable of all is the awe- 
inspiring fulfilment of them. At the present day it 
is impossible to identify any remnant of the Edomites; 
and more than twenty-five centuries ago it was said 
by Obadiah: “There shall not be any remaining to the 
house of Esau: FOR THE LORD HATH SPOKEN IT.” 


III. Ishmaelites. 

In striking contrast with the doom of the Edomites 
are the early and brief predictions regarding the 
neighbouring and cognate tribes descended from 
Ishmael, of whom it is said that they would lead a 
nomadic life, like that of the wild ass; that they 
would form numerous and powerful tribes who should 
be in perpetual conflict with surrounding nations, 
against whom they should succeed in maintaining 
their independence. They seldom appear in Old 
Testament history.* Speaking roughly, they are 
represented by the Arabs, whose habits and history 
have ever been, as they still are, in exact accordance 
with the prediction. They have been known in 
history under various names; but they have in the 
main adhered to the tent life of their ancestors. In 
spite of all attempts to bring them into subjection 
by Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and 


Genesis xvi.12; xvii.20; xxv. 18; xxxvii. 2 68 Vi. 3; 1. Chron. v, . 
jbl; Paln bel caro ieee a eee shania: 
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Romans, they have never been subjugated, or only 
very partially and temporarily. They have continued 
to be, as Gibbon said of them, ‘‘ armed against man- 
kind.” 


IV. Philistines. 

The Philistines were a mixed race of emigrants 
(as the name implies), from various countries, 
specially Egypt—Caphtorim, Casluhim, Cherethites, 
Pelethites—who had settled on the south-west coast 
before the time of Abraham. They were a powerful, 
warlike people at the time of the Exodus, and during 
the earlier period of Israel’s settlement in Canaan, 
there was almost constant war between them. They 
were partially subdued by David; but the conflict 
was soon resumed, and continued with varied success 
till the Assyrian invasion. The plain was very fer- 
tile, and became a refuge for the hill people in times 
of famine. The “cities of the Philistines,” especially 
Ashdod’ and Gazer, were important fortresses and 
commercial centres. The former was reckoned the 
key of Egypt, and was so strongly fortified that it 
withstood, at the hands of the Egyptians, the longest 
siege on record—zg years. The land suffered severely 
during the confli¢ét between the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians. The Tartan, under Sargon, overran 
the country; Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 


Alexander, completed the conquest.* 


ieee eee 

* Genesis x. 14; XXi. 32; XXVi.I, 12; Exodus xiii. 17; xv. 14; Deuteronomy ii. 23 ; 
Joshua. xiii. 2; xv,1, ff; Judges i. 18; iii.3; 1.Samuel vi. 3, 11; vil. 9-14; Vili. 20, 
&c.; xiii, 19-22; XVil. 5-65, UL. Samuel v. 17-25; 1. Kings ii. 39; iv.21-24; X¥:27; 
xvi.15; u. Kings i260; viii.2; xvili. 8; 1. Chron. xi. 16-18; xiv. 8-16; XViii. 1; 
1. Chron. xi. 8; xvii, 11; xx1. 16, 17; XXvi.6; xxviii. 18; Isaiah xiv. 29-32; XX. 1-5, 
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According to the predictions of the Prophets, which 
were very gradually fulfilled, the race was to become 
extin@t, their strong cities were to disappear, agri- 
culture was to cease, the land becoming purely 
pastoral, with ‘‘ cottages for shepherds, and folds for 
flocks.” Ashdod was to be a heap of ruins, Ashkelon 
desolate and uninhabited, Gaza, “bald,” burnt, 
forsaken.* 

The condition of the country and of the ancient 
strongholds has for many centuries been according 
to the Prophets’ words. When Alexander conquered 
the country, 10,000 were slain, and multitudes sold 
into slavery. From that time “‘a king perished from 
Gaza.” Since the time of the Crusades the strong- 
holds, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gaza, have been in ruins, 
even the fortifications having disappeared. The land 
still retains much of its old fertility, and there is still 
a considerable population. Yet the predictions of 
Zephaniah and Zechariah regarding the desolation 
of the strongest cities—which were demolished by 
the Saracens in the 13th century—and the cessation 
of agriculture and commerce, have been most strik- 
ingly accomplished, as all travellers testify. The 
ruins of Ashdod and Ashkelon are now occupied by 
miserable mud huts, in which the shepherd popula- 
tion find shelter, and where they cower in terror at 
the approach of Bedouin. In the neighbourhood of 
Gaza are cultivated patches of great fertility, olive 
groves and fields of wheat ; but the ancient city is no 

* Psalm Ix.8; Ixxxiii.7; cvili.g; Isaiah 11.6; ix.1e; xi.24; Joremiah xxv. 90; 


Sot) FO Re Ne ORE eo gS CE CS SE SS ee 
xlvii.1-7; Ezekiel xxv. 15-17; Nii 00; Aas : : ; 
Zephaniah li.47; Zeck arial Pes : LOd; vie} toy; Obadiah ap; 
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more. ‘No spot of verdure, not a single blade of 
grass did we see upon the sand hills. One solitary 
tree there was, which only served to make the bald- 
ness more remarkable. This barren, bare hill of 
sand is the bald head of Gaza.”* Many travellers 
are of opinion that, from the advantages of the 
ancient sites and the fertility of the soil, the present 
condition of the land and of the ruins can only be 
temporary—a conclusion which is also in accordance 
with prophecy (Zeph. ii. 7). 


V. Tyre and Sidon. 

Tyre and Sidon were the chief cities of Phcenicia, 
- a narrow plain between Lebanon and the sea. Sidon 
was the more ancient, and the name Sidonians was 
in early times applied to the whole people. Tyre 
was probably a Sidonian colony, but it was a “strong 
city” in the days of Joshua. In later times there 
was considerable rivalry between them, but Tyre 
became the more important. 

They first come into prominence in Scripture during 
Solomon’s reign. Carthage, on the north coast of 
Africa, and Tartessus (Tarshish) on the west coast 
of Spain, were Phoenician colonies. With these, as 
well as Greece, Italy, and Egypt, an extensive trade 
was carried on. The Phcenicians had almost a 
monopoly of the carrying trade of the Mediterranean, 
and, in order to prevent conflict with them, Solomon 
had his fleet built at Eziongeber, on the Red Sea. t 


* Narrative of Messrs. Bonar and McCheyne, p. 138. 
+ In m. Chron. ix. 10-21, “ships of Tarshish” are explained to mean ships 
whose destination was Tarshish, which the critics say must be a mistake. So 
- also in Jehoshaphat’s time (11. Chron. xx. 35, 37). But it is highly probable that 
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The Phoenicians were long the greatest naval and 
commercial nation of antiquity. They were supplied 
with abundance of the best timber from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and were famous for their skill 
in architecture, ship-building, and the arts generally. 
On the death of Solomon the “ brotherly covenant ” 
came to an end. The Phoenicians were largely 
dependent on the Northern Kingdom for their food 
supply, and they were usually at peace with each 
other, the kingdom of Judah suffering from the 
alliance.* 

Tyre was still a great commercial city when its 
utter ruin was predicted. Its ‘“‘merchants were 
princes, and its traffickers the honourable of the 
earth.” They had dealt largely in slaves, and they 
would themselves be sold into slavery. Many nations 
should come against Tyre, and its walls and towers 
would be broken down. The very dust would be 
scraped from the ruins, which should be left as bare 
as a rock—a place for the spreading of nets. “‘ Thou 
shalt be built no more, for 1, THE LORD, HAVE ‘SPOKEN 
Tre 

Tyre, refusing to yield to Nebuchadnezzar, was 
taken after a siege of thirteen years—a siege ‘which 
was not only predicted, but minutely described ‘by 





the ships were meant to sail round Africa... That Pharaoh-Necho equipped a fleet 
which made this voyage, is stated by Herodotus (iv. c. xhii.), The fleet was given 
up for lost, but returned after two years, and the sailors declared that during a 
great part of the voyage the sun had been to the north of them, which was deemed 
ed Much might be adduced from Scripture and elsewhere in support of 
this view. 4 


* Gen. x.15; Josh. xi. 8; xiii. 6; xix.29; Judges xviii. 7; 1. Kings v. 6-11; vii. a1-23; 
ix. 11, 26-28; x. 11-22; 1. Chron. xiv. 1; 1. Chron. ii.7; viii. 18; ix.1e; Ezra iii. 7, 

+ Isaiah xxiii. 1-17; Jer. xxv. 22; XXVii. Par xlvii.4; Ezek. xxvi. 1-¢1; xxvii. 32° 
XXviii. 1, f'; xxix.17-20; Hosea iii.8; Joel iii. 4-8; Amos i,9, 10; Zech. ix. 2-4. 
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Ezekiel. Isaiah had also predicted that, although 
the Assyrians, who besieged it for five years, had 
failed to take it, the Babylonians would succeed, 
although they were at that time a subordinate power. 
The extraordinary length of the siege is graphically 
referred to by Ezekiel, who says that the people 
would grow old and worn out in the attack, ‘‘ every 
head was made bald, and: every shoulder peeled.” 
Isaiah further predicted a temporary recovery after 
the lapse of 70 years, ‘‘ the days of one king,” 1.e., 
the duration of one dynasty, the Babylonian Empire, 
and Ezekiel intimated that no spoil would be 
obtained at all adequate to the labour. The inhabit- 
ants had removed everything valuable to an island — 
half-a-mile from the shore, where there was already 
a considerable population, and which now became a 
new Tyre, the old city being destroyed. 

Alexander, 240 years afterwards, took the new 
city also, using what materials remained upon the 
ancient site for the construction of a causeway 
between the island and the mainland. This road 
was destroyed by a storm, but the rubbish and frag- 
ments formed a solid foundation for fresh operations, 
for which everything available was scraped together 
from the old ruin, of which the stones, timber, and 
dust were “‘cast into the sea.”” The city has never 
’ been rebuilt. Where the great harbour once was, a 
few fishing boats can barely find shelter. 

The fate of Sidon has been different. It yielded 
to Nebuchadnezzar when Tyre resisted. But the 
prediction of Ezekiel that it should be the scene of 
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much bloodshed has been fully realised. When 
under siege by the Persians, the inhabitants set the 
city on fire, and perished in the flames to the number 
of 40,000. It was soon rebuilt, and has stood 
several sieges since, specially during the Crusades. 
As recently as 1840 it was taken by Admiral Napier 
during the war with Ibrahim Pasha. Unlike Tyre, 
the Prophets never threatened its extinction, and it 
remains to this day. 

Thus we find the future of all the nations with 
which Israel came into more immediate contact 
clearly foretold, sometimes with considerable minute- 
ness of detail, and we find in every case that these 
predictions were accurately fulfilled, though they 
were committed to writing at a time, and in circum- 
stances, when no human foresight or political sagacity 
could have ventured upon any conjecture regarding 
them. And it is not regarding one nation only, but 
a considerable number of independent, and often 
powerful people, that we find the exact accordance 
of the event with the recorded prediction. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GENTILE NaTIons: EcypT, BABYLON: THE 
WOoRLD-EMPIRES. 





GYPT had attained a highly-developed civilisa- 

tion, and was a well-organised Government 
long before the time of Abraham. Ihe remnants of 
its ancient architeCture, sculpture, pottery, painting, 
manufactures, and literature, indicate a state of 
progress almost beyond conception. It must have 
possessed some arts which have been lost, and which 
exceeded the greatest achievements of modern 
invention. Professor Flinders Petrie tells us* that 
they must have had saws and drills for cutting stone 
600 years before Abraham, in comparison with which 
modern tools are wretchedly irregular, and that we 
are only beginning to re-discover others of their 
ancient instruments. Many of the sculptures are most 
beautifully coloured—how these colours were fixed 
we do not know, but after 4,000 years they still 
remain, and no amount of washing and rubbing 
makes any difference.t The early Egyptians were 
also expert beyond measure in glass and metal 
manufactures ; they were skilled in medicine; they 


* Ten Years’ Digging “a Egypt, pp. 26, 27, &c. + [béd., p. 1xe. 
$s 
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made “fine linen” which was literally worth its 
weight in gold. 

The Nile valley was, and is, extremely fertile. 
Fish abounded in the river, on whose banks grew 
the lotus and the papyrus. An extensive trade was 
carried on with east and west both by sea and land. 
From an early period the country became the resort 
of foreign settlers from many lands, who came partly 
for commercial purposes and partly to learn Egyptian 
arts. Correspondence and traffic were carried on 
before Abraham’s time with Canaan, Phoenicia, and 
Chaldza. Canal and artificial lakes were dug for 
the storage of water, whereby the productive power 
of the soil was greatly increased. Immense cities, 
palaces, temples, and monuments were erected at 
various places, ‘‘of which the very ruins are tre- 
mendous.” 

Modern discovery has signally confirmed all that 
Old Testament history records concerning Egypt, 
and throws a strong and striking light upon the 
predictions regarding it. There is no direét Scripture 
notice of Egypt from Moses to Solomon, and it is 
only towards the fall of the kingdom of Samaria that 
we find frequent mention of it. None of the earlier 
prophets—Hosea, Joel, Amos—mention it, but it 
comes into prominence as the subject of prediction 
in the days of Hezekiah.* Isaiah warned him against 
trusting in Egypt for help against Assyria, these two 





* nu. Kings xxiii. 29; xxiv.5; 11. Chronicles xxv. 20-26; Isaiah xix, I-15; Xx.1-6; 
xxix. 6-9; XXX.3-7; XXXi.I-5; xxxvii.g; Jeremiah xxxvii. 1-10; xl. 30; xiii, 8-13: 
xlvi.1-26; xlvii.r; Ezekiah xvii. 15-17; xxix.1-21; xxx. 6-19; xxxi. 1-18; xxxii. 15; 
Nahum iii, 8. ; 
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powers being rivals in conquest at that time. He 
foretold a period of civil war and dissension, whereby 
Egypt would be greatly weakened and become subject 
to a “fierce king,” the wisdom of the ‘‘ wise counsel- 
lors” of Pharaoh proving foolishness. That such a 
civil war occurred is matter of history, more than a 
score of claimants contending for the crown.* The 
Assyrian monarchs, Esarhaddon and Assur-bani-pal, 
his son, became masters of the country, and to either 
oi them the titles, ‘fierce king’? and ‘‘ cruel lord,” 
would ‘be applicable. Meantime, Hezekiah had 
persisted in courting the Egyptian alliance in spite of 
repeated warnings, but obtained no permanent help, 
though a slight movement was made on his behalf. 
A century later, Jeremiah predicted the defeat of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, in a passage (xlvi. 1-12), 
which “ gives the fullest account that has come down 
to us of one of the most important of the decisive 
battles of ‘the world.” + Pharaoh-Necho overran 
Syria, captured Gaza, defeated and slew Josiah at 
Megiddo, marched to the Euphrates, and was 
completely routed at Carchemish. Nebuchadnezzar 
pursued’ the routed forces, took and plundered 
Jerusalem, but was recalled to Babylon by the death 
of hisfather. Subse juentlythe Egyptians made a vain 
attempt to regain their lost prestige. Zedekiah sought 
an alliance with them, though warned by Jeremiah 
against such a course. An Egyptian army was 
sent to relieve Jerusalem, which, in consequence of 
Zedekiah’s rebellion, was again under siege; but on 


ttl 





* Rawlinson Egypt and Babylon, p.365,f. + Ibtd.p 383. 
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the approach of the Babylonians to meet them, they 
_returned to their own land. 

After Jeremiah, with a remnant of the people, 
retired to Egypt, he continued his predi¢tions, 
declaring in a very graphic manner its conquest by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the degradation of the people. 
He foretold that Pharaoh-Hophra (Greek, Apries) 
himself should suffer a violent death. Ezekiel also 
predicted this conquest, but with the addition that it 
should be limited to 40 years, after which there should 
be a temporary restoration of former prosperity, 
ending, however, in great and permanent decay. 

The ‘‘ burden of Egypt,” which we find in these 
prophets, extends far beyond the immediate occasion, 
and gives vivid sketches of its future history and 
ultimate fate. ‘‘It shall be the basest of kingdoms; 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations.” The rivers will be dried up; the land will 
be sold into the hand of the wicked ; it will be wasted 
by the hand of strangers; ‘‘ there shall be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt.” The country is to be 
destitute of everything which enriched it; its “brooks 
_ of defence” are to be emptied; the papyrus will 
cease to grow; its fisheries will decay; its other 
industries — flax-growing, linen-making, &c.— will 
disappear; ‘‘ they that work for hire shall be grieved 
in soul.” The chief cities are mentioned by name, 
and the doom of desolation pronounced upon them 
all, each having a fate appropriate to its leading 
characteristics. Many medicines will be used, but 
“there will be no healing for the hurt ” of Egypt. 
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Ezekiel expressly states that he refers in particular 
to Lower Egypt, below the cataracts, “‘ from Migdol 
to Syene,” which contained the seven great cities 
which he specifies. 

No or No-Ammon (Thebes, Greek Diospolis) was 
proverbial for its magnificence and strength, it was 
famed as “the city of the hundred gates,” more 
magnificent than Babylon, long ere Babylon was 
built. The ruin of its great temple is the greatest 
of ruins. The city has long been “broken up,” 
only a few hamlets mark the ancient site. Noph 
(Memphis) was second only to Thebes, which it 
succeeded as the capital, and whose fate it suffered. 
Zoan (Tanis) was one of the oldest of cities (Numbers 
xiii. 22), and was at one time a mile in diameter. It 
was the residence of the Pharaoh of the Exodus.* It 
is now a barren waste. On (Aven, Bethshemesh, 
Greek Heliopolis), was the chief seat of Egyptian 
learning. With it Ezekiel joins Pi-beseth (Greek 
Boubastos), both being in the route of the invaders. 
Tahpanhes (Greek Daphne) was on the north-east 

‘frontier, and particularly liable to attack. These have 
all sunk into decay. 

Since its subjugation by the Persians, B.C. 350, 
there has been no healing for it. Passing under the 
sway of the Macedonians, on the downfall of the 

Persian Empire, it was for nearly three centuries _ 
ruled by the Ptolemies, and, B.c. 30, it became a 
province of the Roman Empire, and afterwards of the 
Eastern Empire, whose capital was Constantinople. 





* Comp. Psalm Ixxviii. 12, 43. 
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In 641 it fell into the hands of the Saracens. In 
1250 the Mamelukes usurped the government. They 
had a singular law that no native of Egypt, and no 
son of a former ruler, should succeed to the throne. 
The Prophets had declared that Egypt should continue 
in existence as ‘“‘the basest of kingdoms,” governed by 
foreigners. The title, ‘‘ Khediv-el-Misi,” means “king 
of Egypt,” but for more than 2,000 years there has 
been no independent sovereign. The fellahin, who 
constitute four-fifths of the population, are mainly 
descendants of the ancient races, and have been 
ground down by ignorance, forced labour, and heavy 
taxation. Egypt has no fleet, no army, and its 
finances are under foreign control. Only two per 
cent. of the peasantry can read, and not one woman 
in 10,000. Bribery and corruption have been 
universal among officials in every grade. The canals 
have become useless, having been allowed to fall into 
decay, because of the expense of maintaining them. 
With a proper system of irrigation two or three crops 
might be raised each season. The papyrus and lotus 
have ceased to grow, all industries have disappeared, 
the “‘ fine linen” of Egypt is now unknown. 

Sir Alfred Milner, late Under-secretary for Finance 
in Egypt (now Governor of Cape Colony) says * that 
when the English occupation began, the country 
had reached a condition of disaster through mis- 
government, extravagance, and oppression, without 
example in the financial history of any country from 
the remotest ages. These predictions were uttered 

* England in Egypt, 1893. 
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and recorded 2,500 years ago, when Egypt was the 
rival of Babylon for the empire of the world. — 


II. Babylon. 

That the earliest Babylonian kingdom was Cushite, 
not Shemite, so long denied, has now been proved in 
accordance with Scripture. It has also been found 
that Shinar (Chaldza) was for a time subject to the 
Elamites, as the narrative in Genesis xiv. indicates. 
There is no further notice of it in Scripture for 1,200 
years. The monuments show that in Hezekiah’s 
time, the Babylonians were dreading an invasion of 
the Assyrians. They were for a time subdued by 
them, and the Assyrian king built for himself a 
palace at Babylon. Hence it was to Babylon that 
Manasseh was taken captive by the Assyrians. The 
Babylonians soon after regained their independence, 
and their capital attained its highest glory under 
Nebuchadnezzar.* 

It is needless to dwell upon its vast extent and 
magnificence, its strong and lofty walls, its broad 
avenues, its gardens, parks, palaces, and temples, its 
embankments, canals, artificial lakes. Most famous 
of all was the artificial mountain with palace and 
temple of Belus, and the celebrated “hanging 
gardens.” There is little doubt but the ruins of 
this hill are found in Birs-Nimroud. According to 
inscriptions found there, Nebuchadnezzar had built 
it upon the site of a more ancient mound, which 
had been destroyed by earthquakes and lightning. 
a Lee a ane eS AA NEE ESE te Nl 


_ * Genesis x. 8-10; 11. Kings xviii.7; xx.12,13; m. Chronicles xxxii.3r; xxxiil, 
10-13; Isaiah xxxix,1, 2; Daniel iv. 30; Amos iv. 2- 
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According to Jewish tradition, the original tower of 
Babel was so destroyed. 

When we turn to the Old Testament we find the 
most minute accuracy, both in historical details and 
in the predictions regarding it. Its glory and its 
pride are depicted by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Habakkuk. Daniel spent a long life in Babylon, and 
his book contains much valuable historical informa- 
tion which bears the strictest scrutiny, although the 
critics are still busy breaking their hammers on it. 
The same Prophets who depict in most glowing 
terms its glory, are also most definite and emphatic 
in prediCting its utter ruin, and that at a time 
when the fulfilment of their predictions must have 
seemed as improbable and incredible as to us appears 
Macaulay’s picture of the native of New Zealand 
among the ruins of London. Yet the terms of the 
predictions and the facts of history most strikingly 
agree.* 

The capture of the city by Cyrus was predicted a 
considerable time before it had reached the height of 
its glory. The gates of brass were to be strangely 
opened for him, and hidden treasures in great 
abundance given up to him. It was to become an 
utter ruin, ‘‘It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation.” 
Even the nomadic Arabs are to shun its ruins, 
which are to be tenanted by wild beasts, owls, and 
other doleful creatures. It shall become wholly 





* Isaiah xii. 1-22; xiv. 4-23; xv.6,7; xxi.9; xxxiv.11; xliv. 24-28; xlv.1; 
slvi.x; xlvii.1-r1; Jeremiah xxv. 12-14; xxxi. 7-13; xxxvii. 1-21; 1. 1-46; li. 1-64 
Ezekiel xvii. 1-24; Daniel ii. 36; iv.19; v.25; Habakkuk ii. 8-13, 
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desolate; it shall be converted into pools of water. 
Every passer-by shall be astonished: “‘ How is the 
‘hammer of the whole earth cut asunder and broken! ” 
Not a stone shall remain for the rebuilding of it. 
‘‘ Babylon shall become heaps;” the springs will be 
dried up, the site of the “glorious city” will be a dry 
land, a wilderness. The “destroying mountain” 
shall become a “ burnt mountain.” The destruction 
is to be begun by the Medes, who care little for silver 
and gold, and as little for the lives of their enemies. 
Evil is to come most unexpectedly, when all are 
careless and at ease. Suddenly the city is to be filled 
with men as with caterpillars; there will be little 
fighting, a panic will seize its defenders. This, 
however, was to be but the beginning; the ruin was 
to be gradual; there would be many spoilers. ‘All 
her spoilers shall be satisfied,” but ultimately the 
ruin will be complete. 

These predictions include also the land of Chaldeea, 
which was to be overrun by many nations, and to be 
under the power of “great kings.” ‘“‘ Every purpose 
of the Lord shall be performed against Babylon, to 
make the land of Babylon a desolation, without an 
inhabitant.” “I will sweep it with the besom of destruc- 
tion, SAITH THE LorpD OF Hosts.” 

_ When the city was taken by Cyrus, he was greatly 
aided by the disaffection which prevailed within. 
The population exceeded a million, a large portion 
of whom were captives and slaves from other nations, 
whose forced labour had been largely employed 
in the great works within the city. The revelry 
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of a great festival afforded a suitable opportunity 
for the final assault, as Jeremiah had predicted. 
The Persian Court continued to reside part of the 
year at Babylon, till its conquest by Alexander, 
whose death put a stop to the rebuilding of the city, 
which he had begun with the design of making it 
again the capital of a universal empire. Under his 
successors it fell into decay, a new city being built 
40 miles away. But it retained a considerable 
population, largely Jews, till the 7th century, when 
it was plundered by the Arabs, and became deserted. 
Jeremiah had said that the plunderers should be 
satisfied with spoil. For ages the Arabs were 
engaged in the work of plunder, the temples, 
palaces, and other buildings being rich with treasures 
gathered from many lands. Gibbon, writing of the 
7th century, becomes an unconscious witness of the 
Prophet’s accuracy when he says, “The naked 
robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond 
the measure of their hope or knowledge; each 
chamber revealed a new treasure.” And this was 
after the Romans had, according to the same writer, 
found and carried off treasures which ‘‘ exceeded 
their hopes, and even satiated their avarice.” At the 
present day coins, medals, and gems are still found. 

The Babylonian plain was so fertile as to yield two 
hundred-fold, and of’ some crops two in the year. 
The ruin of its agriculture had also been predicted by 
Jeremiah. And this also has been signally fulfilled, 
while there is a seeming contradiction. The country 
is to become a dry land, a wilderness, through the 
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drying up of the springs; and yet again it is to 
become ‘‘pools.” In ancient times, the lowness of 
the plain, and the numerous canals, made the ground 
swampy, and encouraged the growth of- willows.* 
Embankments were made to prevent flooding, and in 
consequence of their demolition, or decay, the plain 
is often flooded, and becomes ‘‘pools,” as Jeremiah 
had said, while the city itself is simply ‘‘heaps.” 
Nothing remains but masses of rubbish. The great’ 
walls have entirely disappeared; every stone has been 
carried elsewhere, and employed in the building of 
other cities. Bats, owls, and jackals abound; lions 
have been seen, and the bones of sheep and goats 
have been found in the excavations. 

There are no natural mountains in the plain; but 
Nebuchadnezzar’s famous tower lookslikea mountain, 
even in its ruined state. Many of the bricks bear 
marks of violent heat, having a vitrified appearance, 
as if struck with lightning. The ‘‘ destroying moun- 
tain” has become a “burnt mountain.” The Arabs 
can never be induced to remain near the ruins in the 
dark, from the dread of evil spirits. 

No human insight could possibly have foreseen, and 
no human pen would have ventured to describe, such 
utter desolation—a desolation which travellers and 
_ explorers say it is impossible to exaggerate. Babylon 
has been swept with the ‘‘besom of destruction,” and 
remains a witness to the Inspiration of the Word. 


III. The World-Empwres. 
In Genesis ix.and x. we have a very brief prophetic 


* Psalm oxxxvil. 1,2; Isaiah xv.6, 7. 
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outline of the general destiny of the three races 
descended from Noah, and a brief historical sketch of 
the peopling of the ancient world by the various sub- 
divisions of these races. In that brief outline we find 
the true religion maintained in the line of Shem, the 
subordination and enslaving of the Hamitic races, 
and the supremacy of the Japhetic people, as regards 
numbers and extent of territory. The whole history 
of the human race since the days of Noah has been 
the development of these prophetic germs. 

We read little more about the nations and races of 
the world, except in so far as they are brought into 
contact or conflict with Israel, till the Exile. Up till 
that time there had been no attempt to form a 
universal empire; the Prophets had been identified 
with Israel, and had spoken from within. In Daniel 
this is changed. Living and writing as an officer at 
the Court of Babylon, it forms his centre, and Israel 
falls into the background. This fact furnishes in 
itself a strong argument for the genuineness of the 
book; for after the exile, fudaism became intense and 
narrow, and a book which entirely ignores everything 
strictly Jewish would neither have been produced nor 
received. The book bears in a remarkable degree the 
marks of the time and place of its authorship—on 
which the critics so much insist ; and the objections 
which have been urged against it have again and 
again been met. Nothing really remains to be urged 
against it, except that it contains predictions, which 
must be explained without admitting their inspiration. 
Hence Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and Daniel’s vision 
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must look backward, not forward; and a convenient 
date is found about B.c. 168, to bring the end down to 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes,* the four great 
empires being the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and 
Macedonian. It is impossible to make either the 
royal dream, or the prophetic vision, conform in any 
reasonable way with this arrangement, or with the 
other anti-supernatural interpretations that have been 
given; while on the other hand there is the clearest 
consistency in the various parts when interpreted 
in the “traditional” way. The four great world- 
empires have been those of Babylon, Medo-Persia, 
Macedonia, and Rome—these and no other. 

The king sees a great image with a head of gold, 
breast and arms Of silver, belly and thighs of brass, 
legs of iron, feet and toes partly iron and partly clay. 
Daniel sees a lion with eagle’s wings, a bear ‘“‘raised 
up on one side,” with three ribs in its mouth, a 
leopard with four wings and four heads, and a “fourth 
beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly,” 
with great iron teeth and ten horns, among which 
appeared a little horn with eyes like a man’s, before 
which three of the first horns were rooted up. 
Ultimately, all the beasts perished, and “‘The Son 
of Man” received a universal kingdom which shall 
never end. 

We cannot attempt anything like an exposition of 
the dream and the vision, but must content ourselves 
with the merest outline, referring the reader to larger 


works upon the subject. t 


* Driver : Introduction, p. 467. 
+The Commentaries of Pusey and Payne Smith have not yet been superseded, 
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The king sees the outward appearance, the golden 
glory of his own empire, diminishing in splendour, 
but growing in utility and strength during future 
ages. The Prophet beholds the inner reality, the 
savage, animal, selfish ferocity of human ambition, 
the disintegration in which it culminates, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God. Eachrepresents 
four progressive phases of the world-power. Gold, 
silver, brass, iron, and clay, are each in succession 
less pompous than the preceding; but the image 
is one. The collective might of the human race has 
assumed these successive forms in the four great 
empires. The first empire is autocratic, the second 
dual, the third fourfold, and the fourth divides itself 
into ten. The Medes were at first superior to the 
Persians, but the latter prevailed. The Empire of 
Alexander was brcken up into four. The Roman 
Empire was split into two, each of which comprised 
five kingdoms. Each part of the image, and each of 
the four beasts characteristically expresses the nature 
and development of the ruling power. No intimation 
is given of the duration of each, but no empire 
succeeds the fourth. Roman law, language, and 
literature have pervaded and moulded modern Europe. 
The “Holy Roman Empire” has been the last 
attempt at universal dominion. 

The twofold and tenfold division are still in process 
of realisation. Each empire differed in its constitution 
and form from the preceding, from the pomp and 
splendour of Babylon to the military discipline, 
See aleo Urquhart's answer to Dean Farrar in The Inspiration and Accuracy of the 
Holy Sertptures. 
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strength, and law of Rome. But in every form, mere 
human power and progress are still of the earth 
earthy. The true and permanent kingdom comes 
down from heaven. Civilised man is no nearer God 
than a savage. The soul of a man riding in the most 
approved chariot of modern times, or reading his 
daily paper by the electric light, is no more delivered 
from the power of darkness than that of the 
Ethiopian. 

Evolutionary theories of human progress are as 
far removed from historical facts as they are from 
Scripture. The earliest attainments in civilisation 
were made by the godless race of Cain, and history 
proves that progress in the arts and sciences is 
accompanied with increasing wickedness; the ruin of 
races is accelerated by the growing corruption which 
enlarged facilities entail. The progress of humanity 
is not upward and Godward from the animal and the 
savage; such progress is effected by the demolition 
of human schemes and plans by means that men 
dream not of. The foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God stronger than men. 
Thus the Prophet saw, by Divine Inspiration, the 
true philosophy of history through all the ages to 
the end of time. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ISRAEL. 


N ONE of the predictions contained in Scripture 

have been more signally fulfilled than those 
relating to the seed of Jacob; and none supply a 
more convincing proof of Inspiration. 


I. The period covered by Bible history. 

The covenant with Abraham contained the promise 
of a numerous posterity, and of the land of Canaan 
as their inheritance. An interval of over 400 years 
was to elapse before they should obtain possession, 
and in the interval they were to undergo a period of 
oppression, which was as an “iron furnace.” * 
Nothing definite is said regarding the nation’s future 
from the time of Moses to that of Jeroboam, when 
Ahijah predicted the downfall of the Northern 
Kingdom, and the scattering of the nation “‘ beyond 
the river,” 7.¢., the Euphrates.+ A century and a half 
later Amos and Isaiah reiterated this prediction,t 
and the history records its fulfilment about 60 years 
afterwards. 

© Genesis xv. 13-17; Deut. iv.90; 1. Kings viii.51; Jer.xi.4; Ezekiel xx. 30-38. 


+1. Kings xiv. 15. ; 
$ Amos v. a7; Isaiah viil.4. Compare Acts vii. 42, 4s, and 1. Kings xvii. 
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From that time the ten tribes disappear. The 4th 
Esdras and Josephus* speak of them as existing in 
great numbers beyond the Euphrates, and one reason 
assigned for the stubborn resistance offered by the 
Jews to the Romans was the hope of a great army of 
them coming to their aid. At Pentecost (Acts ii. 9), 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, Mesopotamians, were 
present in large numbers. 

Turning to the Southern Kingdom, we find Isaiah, 
50 years before the downfall of Samaria, predicting 
a similar fate for the Jewish people, who would be 
‘removed far away,” and of whom in due time a 
‘‘remnant” should return. And he told Hezekiah 
definitely that all his treasures should be carried 
to Babylon. Jeremiah declared that the captivity 
should continue for 70 years, at the close of which 
Babylon itself should be overthrown. t 

In Daniel x.-xii. we have a detailed account of 
Jewish history during the succeeding age—the 
attempted conquest of Greece by Xerxes, the 
downfall of the Persian Empire, the breaking up of 
that of Macedonia, and the long continued conflict 
between the Syrian and Egyptian provinces till the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose character and 
career are graphically described. He was truly ‘a 
vile person,” meet type of the anti-Christ. Subse- 
quently, the Maccabean conflict continued till both 


Syria and Egypt became Roman provinces. 
6 CR a A Nt AOE cc anc 
* Aut. XI1.v.2; Wars II. xvi.4. 
} Isaiah vi. 9-13; chapter xvii. 35 passim ; xxxix.9; Micah iv. 10; Jeremiah xx. 5 


(compare 1. Chronicles xxxiii. 11, and xxxvi.18); Jeremiah xxv.11; xxxix. 10; 
Daniel ix. 2. 


T 
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The defiling of the Temple by Antiochus was the 
beginning of a process which was to be of long 
continuance. Three times in Daniel’s vision the 
‘‘abomination of desolation” is mentioned.* The 
death of Christ, the abolition of the Mosaic ritual, 
and the subsequent desolation of Jerusalem and the 
Temple are clearly indicated. This is to be the work 
of the Roman armies; and reckoning from that 
catastrophe three periods, of 1260, 1290, and 1335. 
years respectively, are mentioned as important 
epochs. Here the prophecy abruptly terminates. No 
answer was vouchsafed to Daniel’s question: ‘“‘ What 
shall be the latter end of these things?” 

Our Lord resumed the subject, we may almost 
say, where Daniel breaks off, in reply to a similar 
question,+ which really involved three events which 
were not distinguished as regards their time or order | 
by the Prophets, but which all pertained alike to “‘ the 
latter days.” Our Lord had just predicted the ruin 
of Jerusalem, and the question was (1) When shall 
these things be? (2) What shall be the sign of Thy 
coming ? and (3) Of the consummation of the age? 
Beginning with the first, He tells of the many false 
Christs that would arise, the wars and great tribula- 
tion that should follow; and adds that these would 
be but ‘“‘the beginning of sorrows’’ for the Jewish 
people. The horrors accompanying the siege of 
Jerusalem are graphically depicted by the three 
Evangelists. Matthew gives more fully the answer 
to the other two questions involved, but still without. 





_ *See R.V. margin, in loc. + Matthew xxiv.3; Mark xiii.4; Luke xxi. 7, 
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note of time. The whole is a summary of many 
Old Testament predictions. As Delitzsch puts it,* 
Prophecy has wings whereby she flies over from one 
event to another in the same form of words, and does 
not separate the ‘“‘here” from the “beyond.” So 
Auberlen sayst that Prophecy, passing over the 
valleys, steps from height to height of human history, 
and its light illumines the mountain tops, the heads, 
and the horns. 

In Deuteronomy xxviii. 49-58 we find, ere Israel 
had yet entered Canaan, a similar prediction; also in 
Isaiah li., which, though to some extent repeatedly 
fulfilled, is more distinctly applicable to the fall of 
Jerusalem than to any previous siege. The distance 
from which the Romans came, the rapidity of their 
marches, and the emblem of their arms, their military 
training, and foreign tongue, could scarcely have been 
described in more accurate terms. The continued 
desolation that was to ensue is not applicable to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar or of Antiochus. | 

Christ often referred to the approaching doom of 
Jerusalem, { and minute details aregiven by Josephus, § 
which fully confirm the strongest predictions. It has 
been remarked that out of 27 sieges, this was the only 
one in which it was entirely surrounded by an 
embankment. Internal dissensions and famine pro- 
duced the most dire distress. They were reduced to 
the extremity of eating the flesh of their own offspring, 

+ On Daniel, p.64. 


} Matthew xxi. 18, 19, 33, 44; xxii.1-7; xxv. 14-30; Mark xi.1¢-g0; Luke xiii. 6-5 


xiv. 1 ; XX.9-18; xxiii. 27-31. 
ed leend Pt gWaes, Viend Vi. 
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as had been predicted. According to Josephus, a 
milliom perished, while so many were sold as slaves 
that the markets were glutted—specially at Alexandria. 
Then was remarkably fulfilled the word of Moses: 
‘‘The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt again with 
ships, and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall buy 
you’? (Deuteronomy xxviii. 68). 


II. Dispersion. 

All the judgments that befell Israel were the result 
of their refusal to listen to the Prophets, and their 
‘“‘casting away” was the result of their rejection of 
the Christ. Their history in this respect was summed 
up by Christ and the first of His martyrs, when they 
accused them of killing the Prophets, and stoning 
them that were sent unto them; they always resisted 
the Holy Ghost.* The consequences of this had 
from the very first been clearly shown, and formed a 
frequent theme of the Prophets, in terms which could 
not apply to any period prior to the destruction of 
Jerusalem.t 

They were to be left few in number, scattered 
among all nations—nations of whom their fathers 
had never heard. They were to be entirely banished 
from their own land, and become a curse, a hissing, 





* Matthew xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34; xx.9-19; Acts vii. 51, 52. 


+ Leviticus xxvi. 31-45; Deuteronomy iv. 27; xxviii. 25-28; xxix. 22 28; XXX.143 
xxxii.15 43; Psalm exviil.22; Isaiah iil. 4,12; vi. 10-12; ix.2; xxiv.3; xxix. 9-12; 
xlii.6, 7; xliii. 28 ; xlix. 4-73; lili. 1-4; Ix.1-3 ;, lxv.1; Jeremiah iv. 29; viii.3; ix. Is, 
16; xii.7; XV. 4,73 XV113; nnn oe XXVi.18 ; Xx1x.18; xxxi.ro; Ezekiel v. 10: 
vi.5; vii.7-19; xli.15; XXi.25-27; Hosea iii.1-5; ix.7,17; Amos ix. ; Ze i 
1-6 i Malach ae 11 ; Matthew iv. 16; xiii. 14, 15; John xii. 37-40; Acts xiii. a 
XXvili, 25-28; Romans 1x. 30, 31; X. 21 ; xi. II, 12, 25 ; xv. 8, 9; 11. Cori ians iii. 15: 
i thewbloniupe fies » 31; ; 712,25; 9; 11. Corinthians iti. 15; 
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and a reproach. They would be in the power of 
their enemies. During the period of their apostacy 
and rejection, they will be oppressed and spoiled 
continually; they will be subjected to sword and 
famine. Their life itself will constantly hang in 
doubt, and “a trembling heart” will take hold of 
them. And these things will be long continued. It 
would be difficult to find stronger language than the 
Prophets employ in this connection, and it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the miserable condition to 
which the Jews have been reduced since the fall of 
Jerusalem, till recent times. 

Many attempts were made, chiefly under false 
Christs, to return to Jerusalem. Under Trajan they 
raised insurrection in North Africa, and multitudes 
were slain. The last national rising under Bar- 
Kocheba was put down A.D. 135, when more than 
half-a-million were massacred, and for 200 years 
thereafter it was a capital crime for a Jew to set foot 
in Jerusalem. They became few in number, being 
reduced to a third of what they had been. During 
the Middle Ages their oppression was universal and 
extreme.* Mohammed inculcated the persecution 
of them. The Roman Catholic Church interdicted 
all intercourse with them. Various Councils pro- 
hibited them from holding any public offices, and 
their children were forcibly taken from them. Almost 
incredible persecutions were endured with marvel- 
lous patience. Christians were often released from 


Cee eee eee a aaa e acces CEZIN ERIN GEREREISES aR AT Ta 
® For details see Milner’s History of the Fews, vol. iii.,and Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, vol. i. p. 233, f. 
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legal obligation to pay debts contracted to them, 
while money was extorted from them by the most 
unscrupulous and cruel means. They were expelled 
from France; for nearly 400 years they were not 
allowed to live in England, being banished by 
Edward I. after long and cruel oppression. In Spain 
they suffered even more severely, and were banished 
in I492 on very short notice. Many crossed to 
North Africa, specially to Morocco, where they exist in 
large numbers, and where, as in Germany and 
Russia, they still lie under various forms of persecu- 
tion. Where they were permitted to live, they had 
usually to wear a distinctive dress, were confined to 
particular localities, and sometimes were subjected 
to the indignity of paying toll like beasts. They 
lived in constant terror, and were (as in some places 
they are even now) astonished at any act of kindness. 
A Christian was for long ages identical in their eyes 
with one who hated a Jew. 

All attempts to restore their nationality as a 
united people have signally failed—the latest being a 
proposal of Napoleon of this kind with the view of 
rallying them around him. All their ancient privileges 
have been completely lost. The kingdom of God has 
been taken from them. Through their fall life has 
come to the Gentiles. 

III. Preservation. 

The predictions of Israel’s scattering and oppression 
are very striking. No less striking is the agreement 
of the historical facts with the predictions. But the 
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case becomes much more remarkable when we take 
into account another series of predictions and corres- 
ponding facts, those, namely, relating to the preser- 
vation of Israel as a separate nation, which are 
equally numerous, and have been as signally fulfilled.* 
From the very first it was predicted that they should 
be a separate people, and not be reckoned among 
the nations (Numbers xxiii. 9). They dwelt apart 
in the land of Egypt, in the wilderness, and in 
Canaan. That land was hemmed in by the moun- 
tains, the desert, and the sea. They were separated 
from other nations by their religion, laws, and social 
customs. ‘Israel dwelleth in safety, the fountain of 
Jacob alone, in a land of corn and wine” (Deut. 
Xxxiii. 28, R.V.). The Law and Religion of Jehovah 
both separated and preserved them. When they 
were scattered they were still separated and pre- 
served. No nation emerged from the ruins of 
Babylon except Israel; no nation has suffered as 
they have done and survived. Other nations have 
migrated, been subdued, absorbed, and disappeared. 
Israel—‘“‘ tribes of the wandering foot and weary 
breast ”»—has migrated more than any, been subjected 
to greater hostility, and yet survives. Only for a 
comparatively short period of their history were they 
a united and independent people; but in all circum- 
stances they have manifested a marvellous vigour and 
vitality. They exceed other nations in longevity. 
One-fourth of the children born in England die under 
seven years of age, but among the Jews everywhere 





* Almost all the passages already referred to predict the preservation also, 
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three-fourths reach twenty-eight. Among them one- 
fourth live beyond seventy, while the ordinary average 
shews that the same proportion does not survive 
sixty; and the average death-rate among them is 
one in forty-six, instead of one in thirty-three. 

From the sojourn in Egypt until now they have 
often threatened to outnumber the nations among 
whom they have dwelt, and that in circumstances 
under which others have sunk into decay. In spite 
of every destructive agency, without nationality or 
organisation, they have exercised a remarkable 
influence among nations with every advantage over 
them. They have usually been brought into contact 
with the most civilised nations. Other ancient 
nations, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, lost their 
influence when they lost their prosperity and power. 
Not so the Jews. In the dark ages they were 
scholars when all besides were steeped in ignorance. 
When scarcely one priest in one thousand could 
write his name, they kept the light of science 
burning. Long crushed and oppressed, they for a 
season made no great contributions to any depart- 
ment of learning. But they prepared the way for the 
Protestant Reformation, and they are at the front 
again. 

The late Sir B. W. Richardson, in “ Diseases of 
Modern Life,” says, ‘‘ No other known race has ever 
endured so much or resisted so much. Persecuted, 
oppressed by every imaginable form of tyranny, they 
have held together and lived, carrying on intact 
their customs, their belief, their faith, for centuries. 
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They neither fight nor waste.” He attributes their 
health and longevity in a large measure to their 
temperate habits, and their sanitary and social laws, 
many of which, as found in the Pentateuch, are in 
advance even yet of modern sanitary legislation.* 

All these things taken together shew very plainly 
that the Scripture record of the predictions under 
consideration, and the Providence that has so 
signally secured their fulfilment, have proceeded from 
the same Divine hand. For this unique history has 
been written in advance. There is scarcely a feature 
of the most exceptional experience of the Jewish 
people, however improbable any such feature may 
have seemed, but ‘‘ we find it predicted with an exact- 
ness and precision which admits of no correction, 
even now that so much of this prophetic history has 
passed out of the region of prediction into that of 
accomplished fact.” t - 


IV. The Land. 

In the covenant with Abraham there was an 
absolute and unconditional gift of the land to his 
seed, and it is frequently referred to by the Prophets 
under terms of special significance on this account. 
But, notwithstanding this, the wide dispersion and 
dispossession of Israel was predicted, and during 
this dispersion the land itself, as well as the Holy 
City, was to be in the hands of their enemies, and 
aria Dit PE 


Deuteronomy v. 4; XV. I-11; xx: 


+ The Fews: Prediction and pa test by S. H. ae telah D.D., 
¢ Genesis xii. 23: xv. 8-18; xvii. 6-8; 1. Samuel xiii. 19; 


9; osea 
ix. 3; Zechariah ii. 12. ; i ; 
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left desolate.* This long desolation was predicted 
at a period when the land was yet teeming with 
inhabitants. The cities were to become waste, the 
sanctuaries forsaken, the land untilled, the most 
fertile districts uninhabited, while any dwellers were 
to be Gentiles. The agricultural and pastoral produce 
would be only like the gleanings of former times; 
the land would be covered with thorns and briars, 
and the highways would be forsaken. The cedars of 
Lebanon would be so few that a child could count 
them. ‘All the nations shall say, Wherefore hath 
the Lord done thus unto this land? What meaneth 
the heat of this great anger? Then men shall say, 
Because they forsook the covenant of the Lord” 
(Deut. xxix. 24, 25). 

So astonishing has the desolation become that a 
century ago infidel travellers and writers, like Volney 
and Voltaire, drew from it an argument against the 
Scripture representation of what it formerly was. 
They maintained that it could never have been very 
different from what it is, and that it could be called 
fertile only in contrast with an absolute desert. 
Before the era of systematic scientific examination, 
many travellers corroborated the language of Scrip- 
ture, and often unconsciously used it in describing 
the state of the land as it now is. It has for ages 
been overrun and ruined by foreigners—Chaldzans, 
Egyptians, Persians, Romans, Arabs, Crusaders, 





* In addition to the passages already referred to, we may note the following :— 
Isaiah v. 6-17; vil. 22-24; x. 20-23; xvii. 4-6; xxvii. 10, 11; xxviii. 17-98; xxx. 12-17; 
xxxii, 9-15; _xxxiii. 8,9; 1xi.4; Jeremiah iv. 20-28; xviii. 16; xix. 8; Esekiel xii. 19; 
xxxvi. 34; Hosea v. 10-14; vi. 4; vili.14; x.11; xii. 3; Joel i. e-re; Hi. 95,06; Amos 

> wir; vii. 8,9; Micah i.6; lira; iv. 7; via; wil. 18; Maluoni iv. 4. 
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Mamelukes, Turks. The “forest of Lebanon” is 
ashamed. Only seven or eight cedars remain, but 
they are all thirty feet, and two of them nearly forty 
feet in circumference. Every book of travel gives 
the same picture of desolation; treeless tracts for 
twenty or thirty miles, rich plains waiting to be 
cultivated, no hedges, fences, or roads; mountain 
terraces, natural or artificial, waiting for vines. 

While this is the present condition of the land, 
many cultivated patches shew what it might be. 
Ancient writers, besides those of Scripture, testify to 
its former fertility. Syria was proverbial among the 
Greeks for its richness and beauty. There are the 
remains of many cities, and the terraced hills prove 
the former cultivation of vines. Some thirty, some 
sixty, and some one hundredfold, can still be pro- 
duced when cultivation is properly executed. 

Even though Israel was expelled, we would have 
expected that a land so fertile and so central would 
have been filled with inhabitants and cultivated sti!l. 
In the best days of the past the population must have 
been at least 5,000,000, but under the Turks it has 
fallen below 700,000. 

Predictions like these are of such a kihd that 
national pride, prejudice, and patriotism would never 
have penned them; every national instinct was 
roused against them; they were so improbable that 
no politician or philosopher would have risked the 
utteraiice, much less the preservation of them in 
writing; and they are so interwoven with the whole 
scope and tenor of the Old Testament that they 
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3 cannot be eliminated without destroying the texture 
of the whole. 


V. Signs of the Times. Conclusion. 

It does not fall within our present purpose to deal 
with predictions as yet unfulfilled, or to attempt any 
calculation of the times and the seasons. But we 
can not close without adverting to a very different 
class of predictions regarding Israel, the fulfilment of 
which appears to be begun. The casting away of 
Israel and the desolation of the land are not to be 
perpetual and final. Some of the most magnificent 
passages in the Prophets point to a removal of the 
present curse which has fallen so heavily, and rested 
so long upon the people and the land. Whatever 
diversities of interpretation there may be, there can 
be no doubt about the fact itself, that a great increase 
in numbers, prosperity, and power is promised, that 
the Word is full of richest blessing yet in store for 
Israel, and through them to all the nations of the 
earth.* The Lord will gather the outcasts of Israel 
from the uttermost parts of the earth, and bring 
them into the land which their fathers possessed, 
and He will multiply them above their fathers; their 
land shall again be as a watered garden. ‘“‘ The seed 
of Israel shall not cease to be a nation before me for 
ever.” The restoration thus predicted is not merely 


* Genesis xiii. 15 ; xvii. 7,8; Leviticus xxvi. 31-45 ; Isaiah ii. 9-4; iv. 2-6; viii. 
ix.1-6; xi.6-12; a I; Xxiv. 6-25; xxxiv. 4; sExv.1-10) aL vila; fiv.13: 
lvii. 16; Iviii. 12; 1x. Hgts lxii. 4; lxv. 17-22; 1 Voce eet ; xii 
1-8; xxx. 33; Ezekiel xxxiv. 23-31; xxxvi. Noss zal. Joremla pe 

xl.2; xlvil.1; Danielix.7; Hoseai.10; ii.16-27; iii. 4, §; atom; "xiv. a; Joel 
ii, 18-29 + iii, I “ 16-21 ; Amosix. 11- “155 Micahii. 12, 13 3 iv. ie 

iii. 14-203 Zechariah li. 4-12; viii. 7-15; ix.9; x. 8-22; xi, @-' 18; - A-1Ts 


Malachi iii,10-12; Luke xxi. 24; A 3 alll 43-47; Romans xi. 25 ; 11. Corinthians 
iii. 16; Hebrews xi. 16; 11. Peter iii. 13. 
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from Babylon, but from Egypt, Pathros, Cush, Elam, 
Shinar, Hamath, the islands of the sea, and from the 
four corners of the earth. ‘I will make you a name 
and a praise among all the people of the earth when 
I turn back your captivity before your eyes, saith the 
Lord.” 

Prof. Gratz divides the history of Israel into four 
periods, the fourth of which he calls a resurre¢tion 
or regeneration, beginning about 1750. In 1753 the 
Jews were enfranchised in England, and their civil 
emancipation in other countries followed. They are 
no longer branded and oppressed. The yoke of the 
Gentiles is being broken (Isaiah xxx. 8) ; oppressive 
laws were repealed, civil rights were granted, and 
they rapidly grew in numbers and influence. Having 
become few in number, not more than 3,000,000 in 
all lands, they are now variously estimated at 10 or 
12,000,000, and are increasing more rapidly than 
any other people. In politics they exert an influence 
and hold seats in various legislatures—England, 
France, Germany, Italy—out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

Prof. Gratz also remarks that when this movement 
began, his people were so debased and kept at such 
a distance from all culture, that one might well doubt 
the possibility of any great improvement; but they 
woke up with marvellous quickness, as if they had 
heard the Prophet’s voice, “‘ Arise, shake thyself from 
the dust.” * They have, in a very brief time, come 
to the front in all branches of learning, as medical 


; * History of the Fews, xi., 1, 2. 
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men, lawyers, mathematicians, musicians, and in a: 
~ scientific pursuits. 

They “have, since 1848 at least, been the more 
prominent leaders in revolutionary movements. The 
Universities, long closed against them, are open over 
all Europe, and a very large per-centage of students, 
and not a few professors, are Jews. They have great 
influence in the press. Their superiority in commerce 
and banking is well known; they have a talent for 
accumulating wealth. The anti-Semitic party ip 
Germany say they are ‘‘a consuming fire’’ to the 
German nation.* A writer on Prophecy, in 1834, 
said, ‘‘We are accustomed to look upon the Jews as 
powerless and contemptible; the cabinets of the great 
powers would smile with derision if it were suggested 
that their greatest danger was connected with the 
affairs of this despised people.” t 

But it is written in the Prophets: ‘I will make « 
full end of all the nations whither I have driven thee, 
but I will not make a full end of thee.” ‘“‘ The remnant 
of Jacob shall be among the nations, in the midst of 
many peoples, as a lion among the beasts of the 
forest.” ‘‘On that day I will make the chieftains of 
Judah like a pan of fire among wood, and like a 
torch of fire among sheaves, and they shall devour 
all the peoples round about.” 

The ‘“‘signs of the times” point also toward 
Canaan as the future home of the Jewish race. The 
blessing in store is for the land as well as the people. 
The land is theirs in covenant. They are in our time 

* S. H. Kellog: The Fews, p. 208. + Ibid., 216 
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moving toward it. Many movements, on which we 
cannot even touch, were predicted in this conne¢tion, 
and the dawn has apparently broken. Thirty years 
ago no Jew could own land in Palestine. Since the 
restri€tion was removed, many colonies have been 
formed, while all attempts to form such colonies 
elsewhere have failed. Fifty years ago there were 
less than 500 Jews in Jerusalem; now two-thirds of 
' the inhabitants are Jews; they number from 30,000 
to 40,000. All the great questions of the day, the 
Eastern question, the Labour question, Socialism, &c., 
are inseparably mixed up with the Jewish question. 
They are organising largely for many purposes. 

‘It shall come to pass that, as ye were a curse 
among the nations, O house of Judah and house of 
Israel, so will I save you, and ye shall be a blessing.” 

Two hundred years ago, Sir Isaac Newton said it 

-was necessary for the tuifilment of prophecy that the 
means of rapid communication between all nations 
should be greatly extended, and that science would 
make such progress as to enable men to travel at 
least forty miles an hour. On which opinion Voltaire 
made this remark :—‘‘ What do you think Sir Isaac 
Newton said? Why, he actually predi@ts that the 
time will come when people will travel at the rate of 
forty miles an hour! See to what extremities the 
study of the Bible can drive a great and gifted mind.” 

Sir John Herschel said that all human discoveries 
seem to be made for the purpose of confirming the 
truth of the Bible. More than twenty-five centuries 
ago, the prophet Isaiah had said, Search the book 
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of Jehovah and read! For not one of its predictions, 
however improbable, fails of its due fulfilment, 
because it is from the mouth of Jehovah that the 
Word proceeds, and the breath of His mouth com- 
mands also its accomplishment. 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 
INSPIRATION. 


PART FIRST. 


ee 


CHAPTER I. 
THe PLACE OF THE SCRIPTURES. 





HE foundation of all discussion of this subject 

is faith in a revelation from God to man. For 
there is no such thing as Christians mean by inspira- 
tion, if there is no God, or if He has not spoken of 
the way of salvation to man, His rational and sinning 
creature. Those who are content with what is called 
the light of nature, who hold that we may know all 
that we need to know of God by studying His works 
of creation and providence, are entitled to speak of 
such study and its results as a revelation of God, 
and the only revelation that exists. But at this point 
they and we part company. It is not only that they 
and we use the word “revelation” in essentially 
different senses. More than this; while we also hold 
that the goodness, wisdom, and power of God are 
made manifest by this study, and that at the least it 
makes us inexcusable in our course of sinning, we do 
not believe that this 1s the knowledge of God with 
- which we are chiefly concerned. We have sinned 
and destroyed ourselves, and only in Him can we 
find help and safety. This saving knowledge of God 
is to be had, not by our searching for Him as we 
grope in our sinful darkness and ruin. It comes 

Vv 
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direct from Him, as He is pleased to draw nigh to us, 
and to manifest Himself to us in His way of mercy. 


(x) The Bible is not the creature of the Church; the 
_ Church from the first appealed to the Old Testament 
Scriptures as the rule. We altogether reject the fanciful 
notion that the Bible has been made by the Church; 
so that the Church, existing first, gradually called the 
books of the Bible into existence, as she needed, so as 
to express and conserve her teaching. This fits into 
a cycle of mistaken and mischievous ideas, as if the 
Church were the depository of Divine truth, which 
she has the power of calling forth and putting in 
form whenever she needs to do so; so that the Bible 
derives its authority from the Church, and must have 
this authority exercised only as the Church shall 
interpret. There are various fatal objections to this 
notion, one of which alone need here be kept before 
our minds. Any plausibility that may attach to it 
can exist only so long as we identify the Bible with 
the New Testament, leaving the Old Testament out 
of account. In no sense can it be imagined that the 
Christian Church from the beginning found itself 
free to act according to the light which the Lord had 
granted to it, so that it might almost be said to have 
created the written word out of its traditions. On 
the contrary, from before the day of Pentecost and 
onwards, the Christian Church found itself face to 
face with an authority which it recognised as absolute, 
and to which it was ever wont to make appeal, namely, 
the Scriptures of the Jewish Church. The very first 
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act was the appointment of an apostle to fill the place 
left vacant by the traitor Judas. And when Peter 
invited the brethren to discharge this duty, it was by 
using what they found written in the Book of Psalms 
(Acts i. 16-21). In his great and fruitful sermon on 
the Day of Pentecost, as recorded in Aé¢ts ii., he 
appealed to the prophet Joel, and to two Psalms of 
David. Inthe narrative of Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Aéts viii. 27-35), Philip heard him reading 
the prophet Isaiah. Now, as this was the particular 
place of the Scripture which he was reading at the 
moment, ‘‘ Philip opened his mouth, and beginning 
_ from this Scripture, preached unto him Jesus,’”’* and 
guided him in what he was to do as a professing 
Christian. The usual course of the Apostle Paul in 
his missionary journeys is presented with special 
fulness in Aéts xiii. At verse 14, we read that 
he and his company came to Antioch of Pisidia, 
“And they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day, and sat down. And after the reading of the 
law and the prophets, the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have any 
word of exhortation for the people, say on.” And 
Paul stood up and addressed them from these 
Scriptures, recognising these as the rule for him and 
them. Equally instructive is the account, in Aéts xv., 
of the controversy among Christians themselves, and 
the gathering together of the apostles and elders to 


[* The quotations in this paper are made from the Revised Version. This must 
not be understood as implying that the Revised Version is to be preferred 
to the Authorised. The text of the Revised Version is one which will not, 
in many instances, stand judicial and scholarly examination, But in the 
present article it is advisable to make the quotations from a Version fully 
accepted by those to whom the arguments are addressed.—Tue Epiror,] 
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consider of this matter. When James intervened _ 


(verses 14, 15), it was to express his concurrence with 
Peter, ‘‘ And to this agree the words of the prophets, 
as it is written,” &c. And he gave his reason for the 
decision which he proposed (verse 21), ‘“‘ For Moses 
from generations of old hath in every city them that 
preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath.” In Paul’s last and solemn meeting with 
the elders of the Church at Ephesus, he said to them, 
I shrank not from declaring unto you the whole 
counsel of God” (Aéts xx. 27), manifestly referring 
to the fulness of His Scriptural teaching. And after 
a last warning against men arising from among 
themselves speaking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them, he said (verse 32), ‘ And now I 
commend you to God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up,” &c. Pleading before 
Felix, he said, ‘‘ This I confess unto thee, that after 
the way which they call a se¢t (or heresy), so worship 
I the God of our fathers, believing all things which 
are according to the law, and which are written in 
the prophets” (Acts xxiv.14). And similarly before 
Festus with Agrippa, ‘“‘ Having therefore obtained 
the help that is from God, I stand unto this day, 
testifying both to small and great, saying nothing but 
what the prophets and Moses did say should come” 
(Aéts xxvi. 22). 


(2) This principle is explicitly laid down throughout 
the New Testament. This use of Scripture as the 
authority to which the individual and the collective 
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Church must appeal, and to which they must bow, is 
not only an inference which we think we ought to 
draw from the practice, as exhibited in these passages 
now quoted. The practice has a principle on which 
it depends, and this principle is stated broadly and 
clearly. ‘But abide thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them; And that from a babe 
thou hast known the sacred writings, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Every Scripture, inspired 
of God, is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in righteousness: 
That the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work” (11. Tim. ili. 14-17). 
In a passage, which has several quotations from the 
Old Testament, Paul says, ‘For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning, 
that through patience and through comfort of the 
Scriptures we might have hope” (Romans xv. 4). 
And he ends this epistle (xvi. 25-26), ‘Now to him 
that is able to stablish you according to my gospel 
and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery which hath been kept in 
silence through times eternal, but now is manifested, 
and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to 
the commandment of the eternal God, is made known 
unto all the nations unto obedience of faith,” &c. 
A very interesting case occurs in his reasoning with 
the Corinthians in reference to what was due to 
the ministers of Christ; because he deals with a text 
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which might not have seemed to promise much. 
‘‘For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn. Is it for 
the oxen that God careth, or saith he it altogether 
for our sake? Yea, for our sake it was written,” &c. 
(1. Corinthians ix. 9,10). And in the tenth chapter 
of the same epistle, he refers to a number of God’s 
dealings with His ancient people, in the way both of 
kindness and of judgment. And he sums up by 
saying (1. Corinthians x. 11), ‘‘ Now all these things 
happened unto them by way of example, and they 
were written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the ages are come.” 


(3) The authority of Scripture is declared to extend over 
all men, even over unbelievers. This authority of the 
Word of God rightfully extends beyond the Christian 
Church, the body of believers. Because it is God’s 
Word it has a right to the reverence and obedience 
of all men. And if any refuse it, or set it at defiance, 
this is the worse for themselves. ‘For the Word of 
God is living, and active, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of 
soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick 
to discern the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
And there is no creature that is not manifest in his 
sight; but all things are naked, and laid open before 
the eyes of Him with whom we have to do” 
(Hebrews iv. 12, 13). Peter also, having spoken of 
the glories and blessings of this ‘“‘Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth,” “‘which abideth for ever,” 
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to which we are to turn as new born babes to the 


milk which nourishes those who feed upon it, proceeds . - 


thus: “Because it is contained in Scripture, Behold, 
I lay in Zion a chief corner stone. . . . ~» For 
you, therefore, which believe, is the preciousness. 
But for such as disbelieve, the stone which the 
builders rejected . . . . and,astone of stumbling, 
and a rock of offence; for they stumble at the 
Word, being disobedient : whereunto also they were 
appointed” (1. Peter ii.6-8). And in 11. Peter iti. 15, 16, 
“‘ Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to 
the wisdom given to him, wrote unto you; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking in them of these things; 
wherein are some things hard to be understood, which 
the ignorant and unsteadfast wrest, as they do also 
the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” 


(4) The New Testament grew out of the Old, and with 
it forms the one Bible. We do not at present adduce 
this last passage, as it is often and rightfully adduced, 
to show that Peter acknowledged a collection of 
books, which he calls ‘‘ The other Scriptures,” on a 
level with which other Scriptures he placed the 
epistles of his brother apostle Paul. Without making 
this more special inference, we observe how it calls 
attention to the fact that this New Testament sprang 
out of the incorruptible seed of the Old Testament, 
or was grafted into that stock, if we prefer this 
representation. By the one process or by the other, 
these two volumes came to form the complete 
revelation, which is named the Word of God. 
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Though the book of Revelation may not contain a 
single formal quotation from the Old Testament, yet 
it is full of references to it from beginning to end. 
But, besides, there may be two references in it to the 
Old and New Testaments, as combining to form our 
one Bible. In chapter xv. 3 it is said of the praises 
of the Church triumphant, ‘“‘They sing the song of 
Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” Going back further than the times of David 
and his psalms, the writer notices that oldest hymn, 
on which all the others rest, the song sung after Israel 
had passed safely through the Red Sea, in which the 
Egyptians had been drowned: and he observes how 
this song of Moses is linked on to the song of the 
Lamb, to celebrate the still more wonderful exodus 
from the bondage of sin. And the two songs coalesce 
somewhat as Hannah’s Old Testament song had 
led the Blessed Virgin on to her Magnificat. In 
chapter xxii. 18,19 there is a closing word, which 
Christians generally have had no hesitation in under- 
standing, not of the single book of Revelation, 
but of the whole number of little books which 
together form our Bible, of which the book of 
Revelation is the last. “I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, 
If any man shall add unto them, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book: 
And if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
part from the tree of life, and out of the holy city, 
which are written in this book.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT THE BIBLE Is. 





(1) The characteristic of the Bible ts that it ts inspired. 

F we are thus brought face to face with a book 
which stands alone, living and unique, it may be 
asked, what is the quality or property characteristic 
of this book, by which it is marked off from every 
other? The answer, as we have been taught in the 
book itself, is this, that it is inspired of God. It is 
altogether beside the question to say that people 
apply the word “inspiration” to many who have no 
connection with the Bible, to great poets, and orators, 
and artists, and men of science, and so on. Perhaps, 
however, this is an abuse of language, as people talk 
lightly of a “ miraculous” effort, or a “miraculous” 
escape, or a “‘ miraculous” performance, or of some- 
thing which a man does or undergoes, as “atoning” for 
his previous wrong-doing. Whether or not this be a 
lawful use of the word “inspiration” in common 
language, in the case of the Bible we use the word in 
the very highest and most peculiar sense that we are 
capable of attaching to it. It is an influence which 
comes directly from God, soas to fit humaninstruments 
for giving His Word to the world, that it may guide 
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and guard men. And thus Paul wrote to Timothy: 
“Every Scripture, inspired of God, is also profit- 
able, &c., that the man of God may be complete” 
(11. Timothy iii. 16). 


(2) For it ts the Word of God. It is this quality 
or charaéter of which we have frequent mention in 
the Law of Moses. ‘‘And the Lord spake unto 
Moses,” or, ‘‘unto Moses and Aaron.” It is this of 
which we read often in the prophetical books. ‘*‘ The 
word of the Lord that came to Hosea. .... When 
the Lord spake at the first by Hosea, the Lord said 
unto Hosea,” &c. (Hosea i. 1, 2). ‘‘ The word of the 
Lord that came to Micah,” &c. (Micahi.1). ‘The 
word of the Lord” is probably the commonest 
expression in these books. How much it means may 
be understood from Isaiah lv. 8-11, “For my thoughts 
are not as your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. For as 
the rain cometh down, and the snow from, heaven: 

. « . so Shall my word be that goeth out of my 
mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it.’’ This Word “‘is living 
and active, sharper than any two-edged sword,” as 
the Hebrews are told. It produces its effet, as God 
who sent it intended it to do. And it carries its own 
authority along with it, so that all are bound to listen, 
and love, and obey: there must be no demur, no appeal. 
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This is the principle which is habitually laid down 
in the clearest evangelical teachings. Thus, “ The 
Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion 
are to be determined, and all decrees of Councils, 
spinions of ancient writers, do¢étrines of men, and 
private spirits are to be examined, can be no other 
but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture” 
(Westminster Confessions, chap. i., sec. 10). 

Two remarks may be made here by way of caution. 


(3) We look to the word rather than to the persons 
speaking it. It is the Spirit speaking in the Scripture 
with which we are concerned. We look to the word 
rather than to the persons who spoke this word. To 
this point we shall have to return at a later stage in 
the discussion. The men were, indeed, holy men; 
sometimes their cleansing for this purpose is graphi- 
cally described, as in Isaiah vi., and Jeremiah i. 
And this, their white and spotless holiness, fitting 
them to be the messengers of the Holy One of 
Israel, stands out occasionally in contrast to the 
lurid back-ground of the false prophets, of whom we 
read in Jeremiah xxiii. 15-40, xxviii., xxix.; Ezekiel 
xiii.3 Micah ii. 11, iii. 5-7. 


(4) We refrain from attempting to distinguisn 
between their thoughts and they words. Avoiding 
difficult controversies, then, in regard to the persons 
inspired, where we may soon find ourselves entangled 
in questions which we have not materials for answer- 
ing, we also avoid a subtle discussion about the 
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thoughts of inspired men, as distinguishable from 
the language of which they have made use. The 
apostle seems to relieve us from an attempt so 
difficult when he says (1. Cor. ii. 12, 13), “The things 
that are freely given to us by God: which things also 
we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Spirit teacheth.” Not unfrequently is it 
alleged that we must look to their general meaning, to 
that at which, in a broad sense, they aimed, without 
tying ourselves and them down to the words which 
they have used. This is a distin@tion very difficult to 
make, and very risky, even if we should succeed in 
clearly making it. Interpreters often disagree, and 
it is hard to be required to make sure of this ethereal 
or evanescent quality, the general meaning of the 
prophets, while we drop their words as so many 
empty husks. It is to be observed that, while in 
taking such a course we should be creating trouble and 
anxiety for ourselves, there is no warrant for it in the 
Bible itself. ‘‘Seek ye out of the book of the Lord 
and read: no one of these shall be missing, none 
shall want her mate: for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered them” 
(Isaiah xxxiv.16). We really do not understand 
what a prophet’s meaning is, apart from the word 
which he has used in conveying it. The statements 
in the prayer of our Lord, the great Prophet, in 
regard to His disciples is explicit: “‘ The words which 
thou gavest me I have given unto them, and they 
have received them.” On the other hand, the 
prophets did not at all times understand the words 
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which they were inspired to use. ‘‘Concerning 
which salvation the prophets sought and searched 
diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto us. ... to whom it was revealed that 
not unto themselves, but unto you, did they minister 
these things which have now been announced unto 
you,” &c. (1. Peter i. 10-12 ; compare Daniel viii. 16). 
‘‘Gabriel, make this man to understand the vision ”’ 
(verses 26, 27). ‘‘Shut thou up the vision, for it 
belongeth to many days to come. And I, Daniel, 
fainted, and I was sick certain days; then I rose up 
and did the king’s business; and I was astonished at 
the vision, but none understood ” (cf. chap. vii. 28). 


(5) We do not speak of the Lord Fesus as inspired : 
He ts more. If we start from the point at which we 
see Jesus Christ Himself revealing His Father to 
us, we are not accustomed to say that He was 
inspired. Rather, we think of Him and the Father 
as in so many respects one. ‘‘The Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld His glory, 
glory as of the only-Begotten from the Father) full 
of grace and truth” (John i.14). ‘‘ For it was the 
good pleasure of the Father that in Him should all 
the fulness dwell” (Col. i. 19). And so, in our Lord’s 
last public teaching recorded by John (chap. xii. 47-50), 
“‘And if any man hear my sayings, and keep them 
not, I judge him not: for I came not to judge the 
world, but to save the world. He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth 
him; the word that I spake, the same shall judge 
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him in the last day, for I spake not from myself; but 
the Father which sent me, he hath given me a 
commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak. And I know that his commandment is life 
eternal: the things therefore which I speak, even as 
the Father hath said unto me, so I speak.” 


(6) Inspiration conveyed to His messengers as much as 
was necessary of the fulness which was in Him. Inspira- 
tion conveyed to His messengers some outcome from 
this marvellous capacity of His, so much as was 
needed to make them speak the word of God, which 
they had received, with sufficient correctness and 
authority to make it the Word of God to us. Itis this — 
gift of inspiration that makes the Bible different from 
all other books; the old divines expressed it as “‘the 
Spirit speaking in and with the Word.”’ Our Lord 
Himself said, ‘‘ The words that I have spoken unto 
you are spirit and are life” (John vi. 63). And the 
passage already quoted (Heb. iv. 12, 13), charaéterizes 
the Word of God as “living and attive.”’ Indeed, its 
language is so remarkable, in regard not only to the 
word, sharper than any sword, dividing soul and 
spirit, joints and marrow, but also discerning the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and even asserting 
more than this, that wise and sober interpreters have 
confessed themselves unable to draw the line here 
between the written word and the personal Word. 
And it has been attempted, sometimes with exquisite 
skill and taste, and with a large share of success, to 
show how these do run into one another. The Son 
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of God took flesh and lived among us, and died for 
us, and rose again; being indeed “set for the falling 
and rising up of many” (Luke ii. 34). And the word 
of the Lord came from heaven down to men, and 
through them took shape in the form of a book, to 
remain with us, and to be spread throughout the 
world, and to triumph in spite of opposition, and 
contempt and hatred; for men ‘stumble at the 
word, being disobedient” (1. Peter ii. 8), yet it stands 
for ever. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 





(1) The word conveyed to us by the writers of the 
Scriptures ts equivalent to what the Lord Fesus Himself 
spoke. 

ITH these representations we may compare 

that in Heb. xii. 25, 26, ‘See that ye refuse 

not him that speaketh. For if they escaped not when 
they refused him that warned them on earth, much 
more shall not we escape who turn away from him 
that warneth from heaven: whose voice then shook 
the earth: but now he hath promised, saying, Yet 
once more will I make to tremble not the earth only, 
but also the heaven.” From this it appears to make 
practically no appreciable difference, whether the Lord 
speaks to us in person, or by an accredited inspired 
man, whether on earth or from heaven. This agrees 
with 1. Peter iv. 11, “If any man speaketh, speaking 
as it were oracles of God;” and with Paul writing 
in Romans ili. 2, of ‘‘the oracles of God’ with 
which the children of Israel ‘“‘ were entrusted.”? Once 
again we have these oracles mentioned, and with 
an adjective attached, as Stephen spoke of “our 
fathers, who received living oracles to give unto us * 
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(Aéts vii. 38). This epithet “living” recalls what 
was said in Hebrews iv. 12. 


\2) Thus we identify an inspired man’s communica- 
tion with the word of God which he was inspired to 
communicate. The do@trine of inspiration naturally 
leads us on to identify the communication which 
an inspired man makes to us with that word of God 
which he has been inspired to communicate. When 
an ambassador from one sovereign makes a com- 
munication to another sovereign, or when an official 
of our Queen makes a communication to his fellow 
subjects in her name, it is the same practically, we 
might even say technically, as if this had come to us 
dire&t from the sovereign’s own lips, at least, until 
she disavows the act of her representative. And 
there are analogies in the actions of any individual 
whatsoever. A man may say, My hand or my foot 
has done so and so, but unless in the case of an 
abnormal ation (for instance, in a state of disease), 
he might equally well say, My mind has done it, or, I 
myself have done it. For amid all the perplexities 
of the interaction of mind and body, and the nature 
of the influence of the one upon the other, the truth 
remains sure that mind and body are both concerned 
in these aGtions, which may be attributed indifferently 
to the one or the other, and which are in the most 
obvious sense the acts of the man. 


(3) This is confirmed by the manner in which the New 
Testament quotes the older Scriptures. This illustration 
goes far to help us in understanding the practical 

Ww 
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side of the doétrine of inspiration, notwithstanding 
that there are deep mysteries in the relation between 
the inspiring God and the inspired man, as there 
are mysteries in the relation of mind and body. 
The language of Scripture, when quotations are 
made from the older Scriptures, curiously confirms 
this. In general they are “‘the sacred writings,” 
‘every Scripture inspired by God” (11. Tim. iii. 15, 16). 
And of anything we find there we may assert, copying 
the expression in I. Peter ii. 6, ‘‘it is contained in 
Scripture.” Often there is merely a simple quotation 
without any introduction, without even a name or 
title being attached; the words are well known by 
every one to whom the inspired man is writing, and 
it is accepted on all hands as authoritative. See such 
cases in Romans xili.g, 10; Hebrews x. 37, 38; 
I. Peter iii. 10-12. For in such words of the Bible 
we have “‘ the royal law, according to the Scripture” 
(James ii. 8). Often the introductory clause is the 
simplest possible, “it is written,” Romans iii. 9-18, 
where several texts are strung together, if we may so 
speak with reverence; iv. 17, 1x. 13, 33, Xi. 26, xiv. I1, 
XV. 3, 9, 21; I. Cor. i. 19, il. g, ili. 19, xv. 45, 54; 
I1.Cor.ix.9; Gal.iv.22, 27; 1.Peteri.16; Acts vii. 42, 
xv. 15-18. Not much more definite is 1. Cor. xiv. 21, 
“Tn the law it is written,’’ where the quotation from 
the law is found in the prophet Isaiah. There is an 
introduction which may be understood to suggest 
that there is a personality in the Bible, and which, 
indeed, in some cases seems to identify the Scripture. 
with God Himself. Thus: “saith the Scripture,” 
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Romans iv. 3, ix. 17; “the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh,” x. 11, xi. 2; 1. Timothy v. 18. And this 
personality in the Scripture takes a very marked 
form in Gal. iii. 8, “And the Scripture, foreseeing 
that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached 
the Gospel before-hand unto Abraham, saying,” &c. 
This may be called a figure of speech, but if it be so, 
we need still to recollect that there are no exaggera- 
tions in the figures of the speech occurring in the 
Bible; on the contrary, the reality always transcends 
the expression. The Scripture is said to foresee and 
to preach, because it is a living book; it is instin@ 
with life, and really it is the Spirit who speaks in the 
Word. And this comes out explicitly in Rom. i. 2, 
with reference to this same Gospel of God, “ which 
he promised afore by his prophets in the holy 
Scriptures.” And in another case, Hebrews xii. 26, 
‘* But now he hath promised, saying,” &c. 


(4) The presence of God in the Scriptures is sometimes 
affirmed with peculiar emphasis. This presence of God 
in His word, in which it is truly His voice that we 
hear and His words that we read, comes out in 
the language, introducing quotations, “ He saith,” 
Eph. iv. 8; Heb.i.5, 6, 7 (perhaps verses 8 and 10 
are virtually the same), 13, viii. 8-12; 11. Cor. vi. 2. 
And other circumstances are occasionally added, 
“‘To Abraham were the promises spoken, and to his 
seed. He saith not,” &c. (Gal. iii. 16). “‘ God said, I 
will dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be 
' their God, and they shall be my people. Wherefore 
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... . saith the Lord ... . saith the Lord 
Almighty” (11. Cor. vi. 16-18); ‘‘ We know him that 
said, Vengeance belongeth unto me” (Heb. x. 30); 
‘‘Bor when God made promise to Abraham, since he 
could swear by none greater, he sware by himself, 
saying,” &c. (Heb. vi. 13, 14); ‘“‘So hath the Lord 
commanded us, saying, I have set thee for a light of 
the Gentiles”’ (Acts xii. 47). 


(5) Sometimes the Scriptures are atirtbuted especially 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. It would seem that 
occasionally the person who speaks in Scripture is 
marked out still more definitely as God the Son, of 
whom we are often taught to think that He is the 
one Mediator between God and sinning man, and 
the real Medium in all saving communications. © 
Stephen may have had this in view when describing 
the ministry of Moses (Aéts vii. 37, 38), ‘This is 
that Moses that said unto the children of Israel, A 
prophet shall God raise up to you from among your 
brethren, like unto me. This is he that was in the 
church in the wilderness with the angel which spake 
to him in the Mount Sinai, and with our fathers; 
who received living oracles to give unto us.” And it 
comes out once and again in the epistle to the 
Hebrews: ‘“‘He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren, saying, I will declare thy name unto my 
brethren: in the midst of the congregation (or 
chureh) will I sing thy praise. And again, I will put 
my trust in him. And again, behold I and the 
children which God hath given me” (ii. 11-13). Also 
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in x. 5-9, ‘‘ Wherefore, when he cometh into the 
world, he saith,” &c. ‘‘ Saying above,” &c. 


(6) And sometimes to the Holy Spirtt. Yet no one 
who is familiar with the general nature and drift of 
revealed truth will be surprised that especial emphasis 
is laid on the person of the Holy Spirit in all 
that relates to the Word, the Holy Spirit who moved 
men as they spoke from God (11. Peter i.21). This 
work of the Spirit stands at the entrance of the great 
argument in the third and fourth chapters of the 
epistle to the Hebrews; iii. 7, ‘‘ Wherefore, even as 
the Holy Ghost saith, To-day if ye shall hear his 
voice,” &c. Our Lord Himself had laid emphasis 
on this in pressing the difficulty on those who made 
the Christ a mere man. ‘‘ How say the scribes that 
the Christ is the son of David? David himself said 
in the Holy Spirit,” &c. (Mark xii. 35, 36; Matthew 
XXii. 43). 


(7) Sometimes they are attributed to Him as His 
testimony. And to give peculiar weight to this work 
of the Holy Spirit, it is called His testimony or 
witness. Of the body of the prophets, asa whole, it 
is said, “‘Searching what time or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did point 
‘unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glories that should follow them” 
(1. Peter i. 11). Of an individual quotation it is said, 
“ And the Holy Ghost also beareth witness to us, 
for after he hath said... . saith the Lord,” &c. 
(Hebrews x. 15, 16). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gop AND MAN IN THE SCRIPTURES. 


(x) Commonly mention is made of both the Divine 
and the human personality concerned in the composition 
of Scripture. 


F inspired men throughout the Jewish times, it 

is said, ‘‘ According to the revelation of the 
mystery, which . . . by the Scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the 
eternal God, is made known unto all the nations 
unto obedience of faith’? (Romans xvi. 25, 26). ‘* So, 
the Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of restoration of all things, whereof God spake 
by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began” (Acts iii. 20, 21). The like 
is said of an individual, such as David, “It was 
needful that the Scripture should be fulfilled, which 
the Holy Ghost spake before by the mouth of David 
concerning Judas,” &c. (Acts i. 16). Again the 
prayer, ‘‘O Lord (or, Master), Thou that didst make 
the heaven and the earth, and the sea, and all that in 
them is: who by the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of 
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our father David Thy servant, didst say,” &c. (Acts 
iv.24, 25). Compare the expression in Romans ix. 25, 
‘* As he saith also in Hosea,” &c. 

(2) Often only the human author is named. But 
many a time no mention is made of God’s part in 
the composition of Scripture: this was universally 
known and acknowledged. On the other hand, the 
particular man who has been employed is named, it 
may be on account of some importance being attached 
to that particular person’s agency, or it may be simply 
to point out the portion of Scripture in which the 
quotation is to be found. Thus, we meet with Moses, 
the great founder of the Israelitish Church and State. 
‘‘For Moses writeth that the man that doeth the 
righteousness which is of the law shall live thereby” 
(Romans x.5). And in bringing together several 
passages of Scripture, at verse 19, Paul begins with 
him: ‘First Moses saith, I will provoke you to 
jealousy with that which is no nation,” &c. More 
generally at Hebrews vii.14: ‘Judah, as to which 
tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priests.” 
Naturally we also meet with David repeatedly, owing 
to the very large use made of the book of Psalms by 
all believers. ‘‘ For David saith concerning him, I 
behold the Lord always before my face.” And in 
verse 34, ‘‘ For David ascended not into the heavens: 
but he saith himself,’ &c. In the argument on 
righteousness reckoned without merit (Romans iv. 6), 
‘‘Eyven as David also pronounceth blessing on the 
man unto whom God reckoneth righteousness apart 
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from works, saying,” &c. In a very different case 
(Romans xi. 9), ‘‘ And David saith, Let their table be 
made a snare,” &c. Again and again the greatest of 
the old prophetsis named. ‘Isaiah crieth concerning 
Israel, If the number of the children of Israel be as 
the sand of thesea . . . . And as Isaiah hath 
said before, Except the Lord of Sabaoth had left usa 
seed,” &c. (Rom. ix.27-29). ‘‘ For Isaiah saith, Lord, 
who hath believed our report’’ (Romans x. 16). And 
at verse 20, ‘‘ And Isaiah is very bold, and saith,” &c. 


(3) The conviction left on us by all these statements 1s 
that the Bible is at once the word of God and the word 
of man. Men may speculate and philosophise about 
inspiration, apparently to any extent, without reaching 
a conclusion, or without recognising whether there is 
much or little of common ground in the positions 
which they find themselves led to take up. We do 
not pretend to more success than others in these 
attempts. But when we have looked at the facts as 
these are scattered along the face of Scripture, we 
believe that those who intelligently and sincerely 
accept them, and give full weight to them, will 
practically stand not very far apart. We have a 
saving message from God. We find that men have 
been selected and equipped by Him, in order that they 
may impart to others the revelations which he has 
somehow made to themselves. The instructions 
which they convey to us are in written form, and 
constitute a book from which there is no appeal. 
For it is He Himself who is speaking to us in this 
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book, just as truly as it is a number of men who 
speak to us: so that at one time a passage in the 
book is called the word of God, and at another time 
it is called the word of Moses, or of David, or of 
Isaiah, or of Paul, and so on. 


(4) The combined action of God and man throughout. 
the composition of the Bible may be so far compared to the 
actions of our Lord’s theanthropic life. It is here that 
speculative difficulties disturb us. How do God and 
man act together, so that the book has a heavenly 
author and an earthly author. And as in other cases of 
God and man meeting together, we feel confused when 
we attempt to explain it. But we do not think that 
some of the clauses, sentences, or larger portions still, 
are by men, and others by God; as might be the case 
when two men write different chapters of a book, or 
a portrait painter and a landscape painter combine 
to produce a picture. In so far as we see our way to 
any illustration, we think chiefly of what has been 
called the theanthropic life of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
we trace the God-man in his entire history from first 
to last, and yet we are convinced that no violence or 
injustice was done to either nature, but that He was 
perfect God and perfect man in all His life on earth. 
In the history of the human race, there never has 
been any other life the counterpart of His life. And 
though there have been many books written that 
they might be counterfeits of the Bible, there is no 
counterpart of it; it stands alone and unique. 


CHAPTER V. 


How SHALL WE TREAT THE BIBLE? 





(1) A proposal is sometimes made to leave this knotty 
question of inspiration out of account. 


HE question is put: ‘‘ Might we not get over 

some of our difficulties by taking another course? 
Let us leave the Bible, for a time at least, out of 
account, and make our starting point the considera- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ as the great Revealer 
of His Father to us? Other things may gradually 
assume their own proper position, if we begin by 
confining ourselves to the acts and the words of 
Jesus, as they have come to us in ordinary historical 
documents, without taking up the knotty subject of 
inspiration.” 


(2) But how is this to be done? In attempting to 
answer this question, we have to ask for an 
explanation. Where are these ordinary historical 
documents to be found? There is a clause in 
. Suetonius’ Cesars, and something of the same sort in 
Tacitus. There is a paragraph in the Antiquities of 
Josephus, the authenticity of which has been suspected, 
but which, supposing we receive it, really gives us 
very little knowledge about the Lord Jesus. Beyond 
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these, what is there except the New Testament, and 
books whose information is derived from it? Are 
we to take these so far as it suits ourselves, doubting 
or denying just as we think best, for subjective 
reasons of our own? 


(3) If we begin by accepting the records of our Lord’s 
words as historically true, we cannot long stop short of 
accepting them as authoritative. If we accept them, in 
the first instance, as historically true, we may rightly 
affirm that what Jesus was, and said, and did, are the 
things which lie at the kernel of all our knowledge of 
God. But we have already looked at His own words. 
‘‘The words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, 
and are life” (John vi.63). ‘*‘ He that rejecteth me 
and receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth 
him: The word that I spake, the same shall judge 
him in the last day. For I spake not from myself: 
but the Father, which hath sent me, he hath 
given me a commandment, what I should say, and 
what I should speak”? (John xii. 48, 49). Compare 
the closing words in the sermon on the mount, 
about hearing these words of His, and doing them, 
or not doing them (Matthew vii. 24-27), and, observe 
in verses 28, 29, how this made His _ hearers 
‘“‘astonished at his teaching, for he taught them as 
one having authority.” There are His very solemn 
words, preserved in all the three Synoptic Gospels, 
‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away” (Matt. xxiv. 35; Mark xiii. 31; 
Luke xxi. 33). 
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(4) The Old Testament constituted His Bible, as the 
Old and New Testaments together constitute ours. More- 
over, the Old Testament was the Bible of Jesus, in 
the same position to Him, who had been made “‘ under 
the law,’ as the Old and New Testaments are to us. 
Like Timothy, no doubt, He was brought up upon it 
from the time He was a babe. His habit was to go 
into the synagogues, to worship by means of it. In 
the temptation of Satan which He permitted to meet 
him, He repelled the three assaults by appealing to 
Scripture, saying: ‘‘ It is written.” 


(5) All through His life He recognised it as authori- 
‘ative to Him. All through His life we read of His 
appealing to the Old Testament as authoritative. 
So that we never find a trace of His suggesting 
any opposition between its teachings and His own. 
Some people have fancied that He did this in the 
sermon on the mount. “Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill. ... 
But I say unto you,” &c. (Matt. v. 21, 22, and so verse 
a7, &c.) It has been alleged that here we have the 
teaching in the Old Testament Scriptures, and then 
His correCtion of its defects, or errors. It would be 
very interesting and instructive to listen to those who 
hold this opinion while they interpreted verse 43, 
“Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you,” &c. No one can produce any saying of 
Seripture, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy.” This was one of the prejudiced, 
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narrow, incomplete, sometimes false, teachings, which 
were to be found, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
of the men who read them amiss, and from whose 
defeétive and erroneous lessons our Lord was vindi- 
cating the Word of God on which His own pure 
human soul had fed. This brings us to an easy and 
satisfactory comprehension ‘of the principle from 
which He set out in His interpretation (verses 17,18), 
“Think not that I came to destroy the law and the 
prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be accomplished.” And 
it seems implied in His repudiation of blasphemy in 
using the name ‘*Son of God.” He quoted the 
remarkable use of “God” in Psalm Ixxxii., adding, 
** And the Scripture cannot be broken.” 


(6) His appeals to tt are on all manner of subjects. 
Running over the Gospels, chiefly the Gospel of 
Matthew, which ancient tradition credits with a 
close Jewish connection in some form, we find these 
appeals by Jesus on all manner of subjects: 
Matthew ix. 13, “Go ye and learn what this 
meaneth, I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” At xii. 7 
it is introduced somewhat differently, “If ye had 
known what this meaneth,” &c.; xi. 10, of John the 
Baptist, “‘This is he of whom it is written,” &c.; 
Xil. 3, 4,5, when His disciples were challenged for 
plucking the ears of corn, ‘“‘ Have ye not read what 
David did when he was an hungred, he and they 
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that were with him? ... Or have ye not read in 
the law, how that on the Sabbath day the priests 
profane the Sabbath, and are guiltless?” In 
Xil. 39-42, to the generation which wished to see a 
sign from Him, “‘ There shall no sign be given to it 
but the sign of Jonah the prophet. ... The men 
of Nineveh shall stand up in the judgment with this 
generation and shall condemn it. ... The queen 
of the south shall rise up in the judgment with 
this generation,” &c. In xxi. 16, He replied to 
those who were indignant at the hosannas of the 
children, ‘‘ Did ye never read: Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” 
In xxi. 42, after His parable of the wicked 
husbandmen in the vineyard, ‘‘ Did ye never read in 
the Scriptures: The stone which the builders 
rejected?”’ &c. In His great prophecy, xxiv. 15, 
‘““When ye see the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet.” On that night 
in which He was betrayed, He said (Matthew 
XXV1. 24, 31, 54), “‘ The Son of Man goeth, even as 
it is written of him;” ‘‘All ye shall be offended in 
_me this night: for it is written, I will smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad;” ‘“‘How then should the Scrip- 
tures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” 


(7) There ave wnteresting cases in which we may 
compare these appeals of Hts as they are recorded in the 
different Gospels. The same appeals to the Old 
Testament occur in cases where there is more or 
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less of interest in comparing narratives in the 
different Synoptic Gospels. After the transfigura- 
tion, “His disciples asked him, saying, Why then 
say the scribes that Elijah must first come? He 
answered and said, Elijah indeed cometh, and shall 
restore all things: but I say unto you that Elijah is 
come already,” &c. (Matthew xvii. 10-13); compare 
Mark ix. 11-13, ‘“‘Elijah indeed cometh first, and 
restoreth all things: and how is it written of the 
Son of Man,” &c. In regard to their body 
of traditions in Matthew xv. 3-9 (while certain 
additional matter occurs in Mark vii. 3-9), ‘For God 
said, Honour thy father and thy mother: and, He 
that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him die 
the death.... Ye have made void the word of 
God, because of your tradition. Ye hypocrites, well 
did Isaiah prophesy of you, saying, This people 
honoureth me with their lips,” &c. So, in His 
lesson to the young ruler inquiring how he might 
have eternal life (Matthew xix. 16-22), and the 
parallels especially, ‘‘ If thou wouldest enter into life, 
keep the commandments. He saith unto him, 
Which? Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and 
thy mother, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” The silencing of His enemies by His 
questions as to the Son of David described in 
Psalm cx. need not here be insisted on, as it is 
noticed in another connection. In like manner we 
read of His silencing the Sadducees (Luke xx. 27-40). 
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In verse 28, “Master, Moses wrote unto us,” &c. 
And in, verse 37, 38, ‘‘ That the dead are raised, even 
Moses shewed, in the place concerning the bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. Now he 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living: for all 
live unto him.” 


(8) These appeals were made before all sorts of 
audiences. This process in some of these instances 
was carried on in face of miscellaneous multitudes, 
and even of determined opponents; yet also among 
his congenial and devoted friends. Thus also 
(John xiii. 18), ‘“‘I speak not of you all: I know 
whom I have chosen; but that the Scripture may 
be fulfilled: He that eateth my bread lifted up his 
heel against me.”’ And (Luke xxii. 37), ‘For I say 
unto you, that this which is written must be fulfilled 
in me, and he was reckoned with transgressors : for 
that which concerneth me hath fulfilment.” 


(9) He carefully trained his disciples to understand 
this procedure of His. He carefully trained his 
disciples beforehand to consider and understand all 
this procedure. ‘‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all the things that are written by the prophets 
shall be accomplishéd unto the Son of Man” 
(Luke xviii. 31). And when it was all over, after His 
resurrection, the same thing appeared among His 
latest lessons (Luke xxiv. 25-27): ‘“‘And He said 
unto them, O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
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believe in (or, after) all that the prophets have 
spoken. ... And beginning from Moses, and from 
all the prophets, He interpreted to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” And 
again, verses 44-47: ‘“And He said unto them, These 
are my words which I spake unto you while I was 
yet with you, how that all things must needs be 
fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and the prophets, and the Psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their mind, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures. And he said unto them, Thus 
it is written,” &c. 

Nor were these lessons in vain, as has been seen 
from the many references to the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which the writers of the New Testament 
make. And thus the case of our Lord’s personal 
history is summed up in John xii. 37-41: “ But though 
He had done so many signs before them, yet they 
believed not on Him: that the word of Isaiah the 
prophet might be fulfilled, which he spake, Lord, 
who hath believed our report. . .. For this cause 
they could not believe, for that Isaizh had said again, 
He hath blinded their eyes... . These things said 
Isaiah, because he saw his glory, and he spoke of 
him.” 

The words of our Lord just quoted from the last 
chapter of Luke are manifestly a part of the com. 
mission which He gave to His disciples, as He sent 
them into all the world; compare Matthew xxviii. 20, 
going back indeed on Matthew x., see especially 
verses 14, 19, 20; also John xvi. 13., Acts i. 3-5. 

x 
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(10) And His disciples learned the lesson. And there 
is no doubt that the disciples understood these 
words, and acted on them. We see this by their 
conduct and their language on the day of Pentecost, 
as recorded in Acts ii. Accordingly, when they 
were met by opposition and persecution, they said, 
‘We cannot but speak the things which we saw and 
heard” (Acts iv. 20). And when they came to write 
down what they had spoken in the beginning of 
their work, we have the claim and declaration of 
the beloved disciple, ‘‘ We are of God: he that 
knoweth God heareth us; he who is not of God 
heareth us not” (r. John iv. 6). And he who 
laboured more abundantly than all the other apostles, 
but who was exposed to peculiar annoyances and 
hindrances, and this, too, proceeding from the ranks 
of professing Christians, made special claim to weight 
and authority in the letters which he wrote to 
the Churches. This may be seen diffused through 
i. Corinthians, perhaps most strongly in chapter x. 
Yet no claim is pitched higher, or spoken out more 
emphatically than that in I. Corinthians xiv. 37, 38, 
“If any man thinketh himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him take knowledge of the things which 
I write unto you, that they are the commandment 
of the Lord. But if any man is ignorant, let him 
be ignorant.” And so (I. Corinthians v. g, 11), “I 
wrote unto you in my epistle to have no company 
with fornicators. ... But now I write unto you 
not to keep company, if any man that is named a 
brother,” &c. And again (1. Corinthians vii. 17, 18) 
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‘Only, as the Lord hath distributed to each man, 
as God hath called each, so let him walk. And so 
ordain I in all the churches,” &c. (Compare chapter 
xi. 2 and 23, xii. 1-3). And this, his language to the 
Church of Corinth, in which he was compelled to 
assert himself against those who were disobedient 
and rebellious, entirely agrees with his claims as 
set forth in what is reckoned his earliest epistle, 
addressed to a church remarkable for obedience and 
affection. “For this cause also thank we God without 
ceasing, that when ye received from us the word of 
the message, even the word of God, ye accepted it not 
as the word of men, but, as it is in truth, the word 
of God, which also worketh in you that believe” 
(1. Thess. ii. 13). And he rejoices that in taking this 
courre they followed the Churches in Judza, suffering 
from their own people, as those had suffered from the 
Jews, who both killed the Lord Jesus and their own 
prophets. 


(11) Compare with these the quotations from the Old 
Testament in the Episiles of Paul. Here are specimens 
ot the appeals which Paul makes to the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, just as the Lord Jesus had done 
while He was on earth (Romans iii. 4): ‘‘ Yea, let 
God he true, but every man a liar: as it is written, 
That thou mightest be justified in thy word,” &c. 
(Rorans iii. 10-19); “As it is written, There is 
none righteous, no, not one... . Now, we know 
tha? vhat things soever the law saith, it speaketh to 
them that are under the law; that every mouth may 
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be stopped,” &c. (Romans iv. 3); ‘‘ For what saith 
the Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness” (verse 6). 
‘Even as David also pronounced blessing upon the 
man unto whom God reckoneth righteousness apart 
from works, saying,” &c. (ver. 17); “‘ As it is written, 
A ‘father of many nations have I made thee.” And 
his combination of New Testament facts with the 
prophecies in the Old Testament is seen in such an 
example as this (1. Cor. xv. 3, 4), “‘ For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which also I received, how that 
Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures ; 
and that he was buried, and that he hath been raised 
on the third day, according to the Scriptures.” 


(12) Such quotations are made by the evangelists. The 
writers of the Gospels saw this, and testified to it 
many a time. This is the meaning of the genealogies 
of our Lord in Matthew i. and Luke iii. We also 
meet with a long series of appeals made by them 
to the Old Testament history, and prophecies in 
connection with our Lord, running parallel with 
those appeals to the Old Testament which we have 
seen that He Himself made. Of various circum- 
stances in His birth and infancy Matthew writes 
(i. 22, 23), “‘ Now all this is come to pass, that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet, saying, Behold the virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and shall 
call his name Emmanuel.” So of His birth-place 
being Bethlehem, ii. 4-6; verses 17, 18, of the 
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slaughter of Rachel’s children; and verse 23 of His 
name, in derision, Jesus ‘‘the Nazarene.” Matthew, 
in chap. iv. 13-16, conne¢ts His coming to dwell at 
Capernaum with another prophecy. His miracles 
of healing are brought under the prophecy of His 
bearing our griefs and carrying our sorrows (Matthew 
vili. 16, 17). His method of proceeding, as He 
charged those whom He had healed not to make Him 
known, is connected with another prophecy in Matt. 
xii. 16-21. And a fulfilment of prophecy, even in 
minute details, is pointed out in the history of His 
riding into Jerusalem, Matthew xxi. 4, 5, and John 
xii. 12-15. Indeed, John makes repeated references 
to the circumstances of our Lord’s crucifixion in 
connection with Old Testament type and prophecy. 
“They said, therefore, Let us not rend it, but cast 
lots for it, whose it shall be: that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, which saith, They parted my 
garments among them, and upon my vesture did 
they cast lots. . . . After this, Jesus knowing that 
all things are now finished, that the Scripture might 
be accomplished, saith, I thirst, &c. . . . For these 
things came to pass that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled, A bone of him shall not be broken. And 
again, another Scripture saith, They shall look on 
him whom they pierced” (John xix. 24, 28, 36). And, 
indeed, looking back from the beginning to the end 
of our Lord’s ministry, John says (ii. 22), ‘‘ When, 
therefore, he was raised from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he spake this; and they believed 
the Scripture, and the word which Jesus had said.” 
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(13) And in the Acts of the Apostles. This belief 
in an inspired word, given in writing to the Jewish 
Church, and coming forth in new power, as its 
meaning was displayed in our Lord’s person and 
work, appears also in the record of the Acts of the 
Apostles (see Acts i. 16-20). The account of the 
election of an apostle for the place which the traitor 
had left vacant, and in the proceedings of the day of 
entecost, recorded in Acts ii., we have already seen 
that the young Christian Church had its faith and 
aétion moulded by what was accepted and acknow- 
ledged as God’s written Word to them. One more 
passage may be quoted, Acts ili. 18-25, “‘ But the 
things which God foreshewed by the mouth of all 
the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus 
fulfilled. . . . Whom the heaven must receive 
until the times of restoration of all things, whereof 
God spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began. Moses indeed said, 
A prophet shall the Lord God raise up unto you 
from among your brethren, like unto me. . . . Yea, 
and all the prophets, from Samuel, and them that 
followed after, as many as have spoken, they also 
told of these days. Ye are the sons of the prophets, 
and of the covenant which God made with your 
fathers, saying unto Abraham, And in thy seed shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” 


(14) These appeals to the authority of the Old Testament 
are from time to time upon the abstrusest subjects. It 
may be worthy of notice, before we leave the subject, 
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to mark that the appeal in the New Testament to 
the Old is often on the abstrusest topics which come 
into view in the whole Bible. Such are original sin, 
and the conne¢tion of our race with Adam in Rom. 
V. 12-21, cf. 1. Cor. xv. 22; the first temptation, 11. Cor. 
xi. 3, I. Tim. ii. 12-15; election, Rom. ix. 7-18, and 
25-33; the calling of the Gentiles, Romans x. 18-21 ; 
and repeatedly the discussions in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Perhaps something parallel to this may 
be suggested by the references which our Lord has 
made to matters of history recorded in Old Testament 
Scripture, to which some would point as extreme 
cases: such as Lot’s wife, Luke xvii. 32; the preaching 
of Jonah, and the appearance of his converts in the 
day of judgment, Luke xi. 29-32 ; and the feeding with 
the manna, John vi. 30-33. 


PART SECOND. 


THE QUESTION ABOUT THE INERRANCY OF 
SCRIPTURE. 





GHAPTER TI. 


Wuat Is MEANT BY “ INERRANCY.”’ 





N the controversies now being carried on regarding 
inspiration, a word has come into use—inerrancy, 
or freedom from error—which expresses a view of the 
charaéter of the sacred writings that has caused 
division even among those who are probably one at 
heart, and perhaps very nearly one in mind. It is 
well to approach such a subject cautiously, and with 
all possible consideration for scruples and difficulties, 
either on the one side or on the other. There seem 
to be good grounds for hoping that explanations will 
remove misconceptions, and allay misapprehensions. 
On the other hand, there are risks of hard or heated 
statements being made, which may produce mutual 
prejudices, and then alienations among those who 
love the same Lord and Saviour, and who love His 
Word, and desire to be guided by it. 
This is not to say that we are to refuse to examine 
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the subject in dispute. It has sometimes, indeed, 
been asserted that we must not look at it for a 
moment—that to teach the inerrancy of Scripture is 
to go directly in the face of facts, and to promote 
infidelity, among ingenuous youths especially, who 
cannot accept such a Bible. Some of the reasons 
for such statements will fall to be noticed as we 
proceed. At present a preliminary explanation is 
sufficient. The like has been alleged of other things; 
for instance, of the doctrine associated particularly 
with the names of Augustine in the age of the 
Fathers, and of Calvin in the age of the Reformers. 
These great men would have known how to meet 
such an allegation, and their followers believe that 
they have successfully repelled it. But we are not 
dependent upon any particular view of the Sovereignty 
of God for the justification of our Christian faith. If 
any Christian regards Augustine’s do¢trine of God’s 
decrees as mistaken and dangerous, there are other 
forms of stating the doctrine which they may adopt. 
The upholders of what is called the Divine Sovereignty 
look, indeed, upon these forms as an inadequate 
statement, and they regret that excellent Christians 
are not discontented by this inadequacy. Yet they 
do not dispute the genuineness of their evangelical 
faith, so far as it goes, nor pronounce them Pelagians, 
because they cannot reckon them free of some bad 
influence from Pelagianism. The upholders of the 
absolute accuracy of Scripture reckon “inerrancy ” 
to be the true logical outcome of the do@trine of 
inspiration. But they do not doubt that this logic is 
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not appreciated by men whom they love and honour 
as trusty fellow Christians, who accept the Scriptures 
as their rule of faith and duty. 

An excellent English theologian has said of a 
defender of inerrancy of Scripture, “‘ By this I under- 
stand him to mean that it contains not one incorrect 
statement, even in such historical details as have no 
bearing upon the spiritual purposes for which the 
Bible was given.” This is a way of putting the 
state of the case which is not to be approved, and on 
which we decline to argue. We do not feel competent 
to pronounce the opinion upon any historical detail 
given in the Bible, that it has no bearing upon those 
spiritual purposes. To us the probability seems to 
be that it has some bearing, known or unknown to 
us, else it would not be there. 

There are, moreover, several points brought up by 
such an account of inerrancy, to which it is needful 
to give immediate attention. 


It is, of course, only the Scriptures in the original 
languages to which we attach the character of inerrancy. 
Errors are to be found in all translations, no matter 
however carefully made by the most competent men 
who could be secured. 

In the same way, it is only the original writings, 
not the copies made from these, for no inspiration is 
attributed to the copyists, who were exposed to all 
the errors which we see occurring still in the copying 
of documents, and similar to those which occur in 
printing books. The eye and the ear, in particular, 
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are two channels through which such errors are apt 
tocome. Manifestly there are some details especially 
liable to suffer from such errors. Numbers are well- 
known as examples of this. Every one reading on 
the subject may have seen 11. Kings vill. 26, compared 
with 11. Chronicles xxii. 2; a king was twenty-two 
years of age when he came to the throne, according 
to the former, but forty-two according to the latter. 
It is no violent supposition that in one of these 
narratives there has been an error of transcription, and 
that the error is in the text of Chronicles is plain 
from this circumstance, that it makes him two years 
older than his father (compare chapter xxi. 5). Proper 
names, especially those unknown, or little known, 
must have been exposed to the same danger. Bedan, 
in I. Samuel xii. 11, is often cited as an instance, 
whether it is a form of Abdon, or a confusion in the 
Hebrew letters for Barak. This error we may safely 
attribute to a copyist. For Samuel would not in that 
address have spoken to the people of an unknown 
judge, and those who do not think that Samuel really 
spoke this discourse, would as little attribute such a 
blunder to an intelligent historian making up the 
speech. 

It has, indeed, been asked, what is the use of an 
absolutely correét manuscript in an original which 
has long since ceased to exist? Without pretending 
to explain all God’s purpose in this matter, three 
considerations are patent enough to deserve mention. . 

(1) If God did speak to His people, the most 
natural and reverent supposition is that He spoke 
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accurately, and not inaccurately. And if He “spoke 
through the prophets,” this accuracy is for the same 
reason to be assumed in their case, till the contrary 
is proved. 

(2) There are standard weights and measures in 
civilised countries which have never been seen but 
by a small fraétion of the community. In Britain, 
the standard yard was destroyed in the fire at the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834, and some twenty-one 
years elapsed ere a new one. was prepared and 
tegalised. But there were thousands, or perhaps 
millions, of yards in use all that time, which for every 
practical purpose were correct, mainly because they 
had been carefully made, directly or indirectly, 
according to the standard. Our situation with an 
inerrant copy of Scripture is much like this. We 
may never attain to the absolute accuracy of the 
Scripture texts which the autographs of prophets and 
apostles would have given. Yet, starting from this 
accurate original (“‘ The salutation of me, Paul, with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every epistle,” 
i. Thessalonians iii. 17), the errors of copyists 
compensate or neutralise one another, and textual 
critics hold that we have come indefinitely near to 
the New Testament as it was first written. 

(3) This absolute accuracy at the beginning, 
ensuring almost absolute theoretical accuracy, and 
absolute accuracy at least for every practical purpose 
to the most anxious or uneasy conscience, is the 
provision of God’s goodness, which is eminently 
adapted for the use of His people. The mass of His 
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people are “not many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” For the most part they 
are a plain people, a hard-worked people, and they 
do not trouble themselves with abstract propositions 
and refined distinctions, till these are forced upon 
them by discussions which they had no hand in 
raising. Inerrancy is not a term which they would 
be likely to have invented. They take the Bible to 
be all true, and they do not thank the man who 
perplexes them with this and that difficulty which 
may be involved in their belief. Is it, then, to be said 
that inerrancy is of no importance; that the law of 
the Lord is perfect, no doubt, but only in the sense 
of being perfect for the practical purposes for which 
it was given? True; but as soon as we start the 
difficulties, and indicate that it is not to be relied on in 
this and that detail, the consciences of God’s people 
are touched painfully, and they ask, ‘‘ How far, then, 
can we rely upon the Bible for forming our character, 
and directing our life, and bringing us into closest 
contact with the Father of Spirits, who is speaking 
to us in it? They read of ‘the word of prophecy 
made more sure: whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark place,” or, as 
in the margin, “in a squalid place” (11. Peter i. 19). 
The darker and the more squalid that an experienced 
Christian finds this world to be, the more he desires 
that the light shining on his path may be free from 
every dimness and uncertainty. He runs great risk 
of becoming a one-sided, and even a deformed 
’ Christian, if he go wrong in receiving or rejecting 
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details, and in drawing lessons from points in the 
history, ‘or refusing to do so. 

Nor let it be rejoined that it is of little importance 
to be accurate on this and that detail. Possibly not; 
yet, on the other hand, no one can tell how great 
may be the importance of it. For instance, within 
the last thirty years, still more markedly within the 
last sixty, there has been an extraordinary advance 
in the preparation of children’s books. In the 
accuracy and refinement of the drawings meant to 
illustrate them, they have reached an elevation which 
can scarcely be surpassed, because the demand is 
for such refined and accurate representations as 
will guard the young readers in their years of most 
important learning, against even one wrong or 
undesirable impression. And one shrinks from saying 
that God permitted in the book for training His 
children on earth, the inaccuracies in detail from 
which we ourselves endeavour to shield our children. 
(See Matthew vii. 11.) 


CHAPTER II. 


OpjJEcTIONS URGED AGAINST THE INERRANCY 


OF SCRIPTURE. 


A 





E know that there are phrases which,-in a 
sense, are inaccurate, but which no one would, 

on this account, think of altering, least of all in the 
interests of accuracy. And the practice in Scripture 
is the same as in other books. The most familiar 
example of this is, probably, that the sun is said to 
rise and to set, when what is meant really is a change 
in the position of the earth with reference to the sun. 
Certainly the sacred writers were not commissioned 
to teach us astronomy, and the use of these phrases 
shew that they spoke in the ordinary language of 
men. But the Nautical Almanac, our country’s 
great authority on such subjects, has its columns for 
the times of sunrise and sunset; and mankind would 
deride anyone who proposed to change the expressions 
for the sake of scientific accuracy. For it isa common 
practice in all languages to describe things as they 
appear to us, even though we know the fact to be 
otherwise. This principle may well cover even cases 
such as Gen.i. 16, ‘‘ And God made the two great 
lights: the greater light to rule the day, and the 
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lesser light to rule the night. He made the stars 
also.”* Any question about the comparative size of 
the sun and the moon and the stars, or about the 
sun and moon having funétions far wider than those 
of ruling day and _ night for man, do not come into 
view here. 

(2) If one use of the sun and the moon is alone 
mentioned here, and this use important chiefly or 
wholly on account of its bearing on man, we are 
reminded that things outside the great matters of 
faith and duty, may be mentioned only in an 
incidental way, if we may use human language in 
human procedure, to describe this feature. We 
believe what is mentioned because it is mentioned. 
But we may not see why it was mentioned, and 
we must be careful not to draw inferences for 
philosophical and scientific purposes, unconnected 
with faith and practice. This is a proceeding at the 
best uncertain, and often it is positively misleading. 
Elihu asks Job, “‘Canst thou with him spread out 
the sky, which is strong as a molten mirror?” 
(Job xxxvii. 18). Any of us may appreciate the 
beauty of this representation; it is as good to-day as 
ever. But it has been used in proof that he, or the 
Hebrew sacred writer, believed the sky to be some 
solid substance in which the stars were fixed, perhaps 
like lamps in an illumination, as was said by a 
commentator more prosaic than practical. This notion 
may have been favoured by the rendering in the 
Greek, and Latin, and English Bibles, “‘ firmament ” 
(Gen. i. 7, 8, &c.), for a word which is vastly better 
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rendered “‘expanse’”’ in our margin. Attempts have 
also been made to draw inferences from the number 
of links in the genealogies of Scripture, whereas 
truly, there must be a serious element of uncertainty 
in these inferences, because we know that links were 
often, and sometimes deliberately, omitted. Thus 
the first chapter of Matthew arranges our Lord’s 
genealogy from Abraham in three sets of fourteen 
generations each; there was, no doubt, a reason for 
this, but all his readers were familiar with the fact 
that three kings in the line are omitted. 


(3) We hold that in the matter of accuracy the 
writers may have taken the liberties which have 
always been conceded to even the most accurate _ 
among mere human writers. Errors are sometimes 
imagined in the Bible, when the utmost that can be 
alleged is the absence of greater precision.* To take 
the very plain case of what are called round numbers. 
Our Lord speaks of His having fed the five thousand 
and the four thousand (Matt. xvi. 9, 10). This would 
be no error, though there had been a few more or a 
few less. In fact, Matthew says (xiv. 21) that on 


a 


* A very favourite instance of minor inaccuracy is the account of the cure of 
the blind man beside Jericho, Matt. xx. 29-34, Mark x. 46-52, Luke xviii. 35-43. The 
obvious difficulty, the only one worth mentioning, is that Luke places the 
occurrence as our Lord drow nigh unto Jericho,” and the other two “as they 
went out from Jericho.” Without presumption, one may say confidently that 
there are at least three directions, in any one of which the explanation may be 
found. (1) Geographically, it is a matter of notoriety that the site of Jericho was 
repeatedly altered; what was in the approach to lt edt might be at the exit 
from another. (2) A record often gives an account o what happened gradually, 
as if it took place allat once. This may be connected with Matthew telling of 
two men, and the others of only Bartimeus, whose faith is extolled. (3) It is 
Luke alone who immediately proceeds to narrate the incident of Zaccheus 
(xix. 1-10). This incident, no doubt, caused some confusion and change in the 
movements of the multitude who surrounded our Lord. Nothing is more 
natural to suppose than that the site of Zaccheus’s house, and the position of the 
tree into which he climbed, if we knew these, would explain how Luke’s 
language differs from that of the other two evangelists, 
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the one occasion there were ‘‘ about five thousand,” 
and Mark (viii. 9), says that on the other occasion 
they were ‘‘ about four thousand.” Luke (ix. 14) and 
John (vi. 10) record only the former miracle, and 
they both give the qualifying word “about.” In 
another case, Mark (ii. 26), according to the present 
- common critical text, makes our Lord say to the 
Jews, as He defended Himself from the charge of 
breaking the Sabbath, ‘“‘ Did ye never read what 
David did . . . . how he entered into the house of 
God when Abiathar was high priest?” &c. Abiathar 
at that time was not yet high priest, and it is possible 
that the textus receptus (as in our A. V.), ‘‘ in the days 
of Abiathar, the high priest,” was an alteration by 
some one who wished to conserve the stri¢t accuracy 
of our Lord’s statement. Yet all that the critical text 
was meant to convey may have been really no more 
than this, that Ahimelech, who was high priest at 
the time, was no special authority on sacred matters, 
so far as we know; whereas his son, Abiathar, stood 
very high in David’s estimation, and in that of Israel 
generally, so that what he did was an important 
precedent. Already, Abiathar may have been the 
ruling spirit; as, in fact, the absence of the article 
would make it quite natural to translate, “when 
Abiathar was a chief priest.” We may feel confident 
that our Lord made no slip here, otherwise His wily 
and powerful enemies would not have lost a moment 
in representing Him to the people as an inaccurate 
Teacher. 

Other alleged examples have nothing in them. In 
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Matthew ix. 18, Jairus says, ‘‘My daughter is even 
now dead ;”’ whereas in Mark v. 23 he says that she 
“is at the point of death,” and Luke viii. 42 says, 
‘she lay a dying.” If there be inaccuracy here, it is 
not in Jesus, but in Jairus; and people in a position 
like his often use inaccurate expressions under strong 
emotion. The only legitimate inference may be 
that the different evangelists have been remarkably 
exact in reporting his words, as he broke out once 
and again. A more favourite case, perhaps, has 
been discovered in the accounts in Matthew viii. and 
Luke vii., of the centurion who obtained a cure for 
his servant, and a testimony to his own faith, that 
our Lord had met with no parallel to it in Israel. 
Matthew briefly tells that “‘the centurion came to 
him, beseeching him, and saying,” &c. Luke lets 
us see the humility of the centurion, who did not 
venture to do this in person, but “sent unto him 
elders of the Jews, asking him,” and again sent 
friends to stop Jesus as He came, for the reason, “I 
am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof.” Luke also lets us see how hearty the elders 
of the Jews were in earnestly presenting his request, 
‘He is worthy that thou shouldest do this for him; 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built us our 
synagogue.” But the only difference is that, while 
Luke gives details to show the Centurion’s humility, 
Matthew passes over these to fix attention upon his 
faith. 

Exception has been taken already to the description 
- of inerrancy as the absence of incorreét statements, 
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“even in such historical details as have no bearing 
upon the spiritual purposes for which the Bible was 
given.” But more has to be said on this subject of 
unimportant historical detatls. 

(1) With very many who frighten themselves and 
others over ‘“‘inerrancy,”’ we gladly believe that we 
have no serious difficulty in practice. Their alleged 
‘errors’? are nothing more than about such matters 
as what Jairus said about his daughter, and about 
the centurion beseeching personally, or through 
influential friends. Even as to these, however, we 
think it unwise, or even rash, to affirm that they have 
no bearing upon spiritual purposes; since character 
and the course of duty may come out to some readers 
of the Bible, from details which others overlook, or 
which they, on account of some fancied difficulty, 
reject. The law of gravitation is beginning to be 
criticised as too narrow. Be this as it may, it is a 
law said to be so marvellous in its universal applica- 
tion, that no change of bulk or position of matter 
occurs in one part of the world (or the universe) 
without producing an effect upon the whole. And 
we do not care to affirm that there is anything 
in Scripture which stands utterly isolated and 
inefficacious. 

(2) The question as to history must be faced. It 
is not we, it is those who controvert our position, 
that really stand on ticklish ground. There is a 
great deal which many, alongside of whom they ac& 
and argue, pronounce to be historical detail of no 
importance, and positively unreliable and untrue. 
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Many have no confidence in the histories of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, or pronounce these men to be 
mythical characters. We cannot sit silent when this 
is alleged, for on our Lord’s authority we hope to sit 
down with them in the kingdom of God. Much 
more is doubt cast upon Noah, and upon Enoch. 
Did Moses erect a tabernacle in the wilderness by 
the command of Him who said to him, ‘‘ And see 
that thou make them after their pattern, which hath 
been shewed thee in the mount” (Exodus xxv. 40)? 
Or is all this a fiction, thrown back, as it were, by 
refleGtion, from the account of Solomon’s temple ? 
Of course, all these advanced positions will be 
heartily and honestly repudiated by those deniers of 
inerrancy who are nearly on our side. But who is 
to decide upon the extent of the errors? An eminent 
theologian, who will go dead against these unbelieving 
teachings, has expressed his own attitude by these 
words: “Nor has the great Instrucétor of men in 
heavenly ways seen it necessary to protect every 
instrument in proclaiming His message from minor 
errors of judgment, of statement, or expression.” 
Certainly, not every instrument. But I shrink from 
affirming this of the authoritative instruments of the 
proclamation—the sacred writers. For it has been 
well said that it is they who hold in their hands the 
first link of that chain which stretches from God to 
us; and that first link is known only to themselves. 
Everyone knows that the strength of the chain is 
determined by the weakest link. If there be a flaw, 
then, in that first link—a very small flaw perhaps, 
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invisible to prying eyes—if these men were not 
inspired to transmit corre¢tly to us what had been 
revealed to themselves individually—who is to help 
us in determining how far this link is reliable ? 

It will not do to pooh-pooh this question. Our 
Lord silenced His enemies by appealing to David’s 
words, “‘ The LorD said unto my Lord” (Matt. xxii. 
41-46). There are those to-day who would have been 
invaluable to His opponents, if they had only been 
present to suggest that it was not David, but another, 
who used these words. In another argument, recorded 
in John x. 35, our Lord defended Himself by the use, 
in a Psalm, of a particular word. The apostle Paul 
rests an argument in favour of Abraham’s seed being 
a unity, or a unit in Christ, from the use of the 
singular and not the plural, “seed,” not “seeds” 
(see 1. Cor. xv. 38, in the original; Galatians iii. 16). 
In Hebrews vii. we have a sustained argument on the 
successive words in Psalm cx. 4. In I. Peter iii. 20, 
speaking of Noah, the apostle is pleased to include 
a small detail—the ark, “wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved.” In another argument, in 
Hebrews xii. 27, stress is laid on an adverb—‘ yet 
once more.” In 1. Corinthians xv. 45, Paul argues 
from the description of the first man as “a living 
soul,” not a quickening spirit. Is this legitimate 
reasoning or not? Is it binding or not? 

Sometimes ridicule, indeed, has been thrown on 
the notion of inspired reasoning, and inspired facts; 
and these descriptions are liable to such treatment. 
But there is nothing ridiculous in saying that we 
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accept reasonings and fa¢ts which come to us 
authorised by inspiration. It is true that inspiration 
cannot turn bad reasoning into good. . It can, how- 
ever, give us confidence in the reasoning, even on 
such abstruse subjects as original sin, and Christ’s 
cure for it, or the nature of eleCtion and the rejection 
and recovery of Israel, or the resurrection, as Paul. 
discusses these in Romans v. and ix. to xi.; I. Cor. xv. 
It can bring us humbly and patiently to follow the . 
thread of the argument, with the conviction that it 
is all right, and that difficulties are to be attributed 
to the nature of the subject handled, or to the 
intelle@tual and moral conditions of our own minds. 
It is also true that facts are still fa¢ts, though the 
record of them be not inspired ; on which account we 
maintain that a sceptic has no right to bring in the 
doGtrines of inspiration as a reason for his not 
accepting the well-authenticated message of Jesus 
Christ. It is also true that inspiration cannot make 
faéts any more true and real than they are without 
it. Nevertheless, it gives that divine confidence just 
mentioned, in connection with reasoning ; we accept 
the facts without any of the painful hesitations and 
exceptions or reserves, which are often expressed. 
And not only is there this effect in regard to individual 
faéts. There is something analogous in groups of 
facts, as in those biographies which abound in 
Scripture, and which are peculiarly interesting and 
instru@tive. Everyone knows how much a biographer 
can do to recommend a man, or to make him an 
object of repulsion, by what he tells, and by what 
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he omits; and he may do this with honest intentions, 
as he may also do it without these. The biographies 
in Scripture are necessarily brief and fragmentary ; 
but not only are they reliable so far as they go, they 
are also fair and just, giving us impressions of the 
men pourtrayed for our study, which are according 
to the mind and will of God. 

(3) In discussing alleged errors in Scripture with 
men who heartily acknowledge that Scripture is our 
rule in matters of faith and duty, we are led to 
attribute absolute authority to the history, because 
faith and duty are so implicated with the history 
that we do not know how to disentangle and dis- 
connect it from them. In the discussion on eleétion 
in Romans ix., and on the connection of the Law of 
Moses with the patriarchal covenant of grace in 
Galatians iii.; and in the lessons for living, drawn 
from the men of faith during successive ages in 
Hebrews xi., we meet with so many quotations from 
the histories in Scripture, and so much reference to 
them, that one has need to ask, Are these histories 
true and reliable? It was once usual to speak of 
Scripture as God’s revelation to us; very often now 
people prefer to speak of it as the record of God’s 
revelation, the revelation being then understood to 
be rather what God did, and showed Himself to be, 
than what He said. Both representations of Scripture 
are true. Only let it be observed that the more 
anyone emphasizes the truth that Scripture is the 
record of revelation, the more pressing does the 
need make itself felt that this record be accurate 
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and authoritative. And it may be added, that in an 
age in which researches are pursued with increasing 
inquisitiveness into the literary history of the books 
of Scripture, and speculation on the subject of 
the human authorship is pressed with unexampled 
eagerness and assurance, this question of errors in 
the writing assumes gigantic’ proportions. Take a 
familiar instance. If Moses be acknowledged to 
be the author of the Pentateuch, the most of his 
readers, knowing well who and what sort of man 
he was, are prepared to accept the accuracy of his 
statements without any disposition to question it. 
But if the Pentateuch be a patch-work by a consider- 
able number of writers, of not one of whom we know 
anything whatever, his name, his age, his circum- 
stances, his views, his objects, his character (unless 
in so far as we except Ezra), controversy becomes 
very acute about prophetical and priestly traditions, 
about those who wrote them down for us, about 
colouring given to the narratives by writers as they 
belonged to the northern or to the southern kingdom, 
and so on. 

Nor is this a question confined to what some 
may reckon the dreary swamps of Pentateuchal 
controversies. What part of the Bible narrative is 
now free from it? A very large number of able and 
learned men now deny the historical authority of 
the two large books of Chronicles. In our opinion 
they misunderstand or overlook the relations subsist- 
ing between the narrative in these books and the 
' marrative in the books of Kings. The large amount 
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of space which had been given in Kings to the 
history of the theocratic kingdoms (for Israel comes 
in along with Judah), is curtailed so as to enlarge 
the history of the institutions of worship, which 
had become more and more prominent, and of more 
pressing interest in the Chronicler’s time, when the 
kingdom had passed away. And because of this, 
his Church history, as we might style it, is alleged 
by many to be of as little historical value as Shakes- 
peare’s historical plays, or SirWalter Scott’s historical . 
novels; and this is done by men who abhor the 
profanity of other scholars who accuse the Chronicler 
of intentional misrepresentation. But beyond the 
Old Testament, the same questions are agitated in 
regard to the New Testament, and its central glorious 
history of our Lord. How far is this and that 
Synoptic Gospel accurate? And, taking the Syn- 
optics as a whole to be good history, what is to be 
said of the fourth Gospel, which bears the name of 
John? Is it, in plain words, a fiction ? 


/ 


CHAPTER III. 


ALLEGED ERRORS IN NEW TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 





HERE are many errors alleged when the 
relations of the New Testament to the Old 
come to be considered. 

(1) There are said to be blunders in quotation. 
Thus, in the Revised Version of Mark i. 2, following 
the critical text, a passage from Malachi is alleged to 
be quoted, as written by Isaiah. But really this is 
one of several cases in which two separate texts are 
more or less closely combined in the quotation. 
Mark quotes one sentence from Malachi and one 
from Isaiah, without any pause or other distinction 
between them. He might have said, “As it is written 
in the prophet Malachi . . . and again in Isaiah,” 
or ‘‘in Malachi and Isaiah,” or other ways. But he 
was content to name the one, in his view, probably, 
the leading passage, as we may infer from Matthew 
quoting it alone. So in 1. Cor. xv. 54: ‘‘ Then shall 
come to pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory; O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting?” There are 
here two sayings—one from Isaiah, and one from 
Hosea, but the name of neither prophet is given, as 
in the Authorised Version, of the composite quota- 
tion in Mark i. 2. So, again, Rom. xi. 26, 27: “‘ And 
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so all Israel shall be saved: even as it is written,” 
&c., where, probably, Isaiah lix. 20 and xxvii. 9 are 
combined. In this way, at Acts i.29, Peter combines 
into one, ‘‘ It is written in the book of Psalms,” two 
passages, which he does not distinguish, from Psalms 
cxix. and cix. And it is natural enough to explain 
on the same principle the often-mentioned attribution 
of a prophecy of Zechariah’s to Jeremiah (Matthew 
XXVii. 9) because of his description of the burying in 
Tophet till there should be no place to bury. 
Jeremiah vii. 2 was the starting-point of this gloomy 
prediction by Zechariah, which is applied by Matthew 
to the purchase of the field of blood with the money 
given to the traitor. Not much is likely to be made 
out of a manuscript reading in Matt. xiii. 35, though 
made use of by Porphyry, the acute heathen critic of 
Christianity, as if Matthew had attributed Psalm 
Ixxvili. to Isaiah. On the other hand, the critical 
text omits from Luke iv. 18 the clause, ‘‘ to heal the 
broken-hearted,”’ which had come in from the Sep- 
tuagint, and has been urged by some as a proof that 
Luke was not inerrant when he represented our Lord 
as reading these words in the synagogue at Nazareth. 
" (2) Alleged errors, discrepancies, and contradic- 
tions, will be dealt with by another writer, as this 
work proceeds. We are hot troubled by the challenges 
given in some quarters to the Apostles, as having fallen 
into error in understanding the passages quoted by 
them. We should not admit that there is any mistake, 
for instance, in the application of the passage in Isaiah 
xxviii. 11 to the use of the gift of tongues made in 
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I. Cor. xiv. 21. Even in one or two cases, where as 
private individual Christians, we might, perhaps, 
hesitate to aét as the Apostles acted, we recollect 
that they speak as fellow-servants, on a footing of 
equality with the Old Testament writers whom they 
quote. They claim to put the new inspired word on 
a level with the old. Thus in Aéts vii. 43, Stephen 
widens the scope of Amos v. 26, by altering Damascus 
into Babylon. 

(3) The chosen field for discovering these errors is 
this speech of Stephen in Acts vii. Thus it is alleged 
that it is an error to say Abraham came into Canaan 
“‘when his father was dead” (verse 4), though it is 
sometimes patronizingly added, that it was a very 
natural and pardonable mistake. This is an inference 
from the age of Terah when he became a father, and 
his age when he died, and the age of Abraham when 
he went out from Haran (Genesis xi. 26-32; xii. 4). 
Whatever other exceptions may be taken to this 
argument, one link is undoubtedly weak. ‘‘Terah 
lived seventy years, and begat Abraham, Nahor, and 
Haran.” The calculation takes for granted that 
Abraham was Terah’s eldest son; for aught we know 
he may have been the youngest born, possibly he’ 
was the child of Terah’s old age. His being named 
first is no proof that he was eldest; the first place 
may well have been given to him on account of his 
transcendent importance and dignity. Among other 
instances, Jacob names Ephraim before Manasseh 
(Genesis xlviii. 5), though the fact that he was the 
younger was afterwards emphasised. Thus, too, it 
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- is said of Abraham, ‘‘ And Isaac and Ishmael, his 
sons, buried him” (Genesis xxv. 9). 

Much is made of Stephen’s assertion (verses 15, 16), 
“And Jacob went down into Egypt, and he died, — 
himself and our fathers; and they were carried over 
unto Shechem, and laid in the tomb that Abraham 
bought for a price in silver of the sons of Hamor in 
Shechem.” For it is remarked that the Old Testa- 
ment says nothing of the burial of any of the twelve 
patriarchs except Joseph; while of Jacob it says that 
he was buried with the highest honours, with Abra- 
ham and Isaac, in the cave of Machpelah, which 
Abraham bought with much ceremony from the 
children of Heth at Hebron. There certainly was a 
parcel of ground bought from those sons of Hamor, 
but it was by Jacob, and he spread his tent upon it 
(Genesis xxxiil. 19). Such is the formidable case 
against inerrancy. Is it conceivable that Stephen, 
of whose character, acquirements, preaching, power, 
and influence with the people we read in the context, 
should make such gross errors in the presence of the 
most learned Jewish authorities, who were hounding 
on the people to murder him? Is it not plain that 
he stated the facts, familiar to every one of his 
hearers, in a peculiar manner, in special circum- 
stances, or for special reasons? The truth is that he 
was having a last chance, not so much pleading in 
defence for his own life, as pressing home on the 
people the meaning of God’s dealings with them, so 
as to convince them of sin, and lead them to the — 
Saviour. He was facing a hostile and impatient 
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audience, who knew these facts as well as he did, 
and he gathered the facts up and condensed them 
for his oratorical purpose as much as possible. He 
never mentioned the death and the burial of Abraham 
and Isaac, nor, indeed, of Jacob, unless in the slightest 
way, and perhaps not at all. The burial-place which 
Abraham bought is nevertheless so prominent in 
Genesis that Stephen does not leave Abraham’s 
name out entirely. Only, for his purpose, the suc- 
cession of the links in the genealogy—father, son, 
and grandson—was unimportant. Abraham and his 
grandson each bought a piece of ground in the land 
which was not yet theirs, and, presumably, with the 
same object in view, for all Jacob’s people could not 
expect to be buried in the cave of Machpelah. 
And Stephen’s address makes the two transactions 
coalesce. The bridge forming this connection is the 
particular injunction, confirmed by an oath, which 
Joseph laid on the children of Israel, not to leave 
his bones in Egypt (as Jacob had already directed as 
to his), but to carry these up with them, when God 
should visit them, and bring them out of Egypt into 
the promised land (Genesis 1. 5, 24-26). And this 
injunction was carefully obeyed (Exodus xiii. 19), and 
his bones were finally buried, as he had directed, and 
in a place which is described precisely as Stephen 
describes it, only that Stephen puts Abraham’s name 
instead of Jacob’s (Joshua xxiv. 32), as he puts 
Babylon in place of Damascus. And this is probably 
the very spot which Jacob on his death-bed gave to 
Joseph, ‘‘one portion above thy brethren, which I 
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took out of the hand of the Amorites with my sword 
and with my bow” (Genesis xlviii. 22). We need 
not, probably we ought not, to include Jacob in 
verse 16. If so, there is no difficulty whatsoever. 
Only there is an additional piece of information, 
very probable in itself, and certain not to be aim- 
lessly dragged in by Stephen if it would have created 
surprise, or called forth contradiction, that the 
brothers of Joseph were buried along with him, 
their bodies also having been carried up from Egypt 
for that purpose. Such additional information need 
not surprise us; we certainly have no right to call it 
an error. Thus at verse 23 Stephen says that Moses 
‘was well nigh forty years old’? when he made his 
unsuccessful attempt to help his brethren (Ex. ii. 11). 
And thus, too, Paul gives the names of the magicians 
who withstood Moses before Pharoah, viz., Jannes 
and Jambres (11. Timothy iii. 8). 

(4) Probably it is not necessary to do much more 
than name one or two other alleged cases of error. 
For, when we have pointed out what may be the 
explanation, though we do not venture to say more, 
considering how a little additional information — 
might make everything simple, contempt is often 
poured upon our “reconciliations.” They are pro- 
nounced to be tedious by men who in a sentence 
can raise up a plausible difficulty; and too ingenious 
to be true, by those who forget how ingenious and 
industrious they themselves have been in objecting. 
There are almost numberless objections to inerrancy 
started from the study of the Gospels. But some 
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of the most serious difficulties need reconciliation 
from evangelical deniers of inerrancy as much as 
from itsupholders. What, for instance, is to be said 
of the date of the last Passover? Was it on the 
Thursday or on the Friday? It is no mere trivial 
error; it isa matter seriously affecting the competency 
of the Synoptics and of John to write a history of 
plain impressive facts, or else affecting the reliability 
of their narratives. What about the appearances 
of the Lord Jesus after the resurrection? Very 
probably the Jews had a contempt for the Christian 
reconciliation of the prophecy that the Christ should 
be born at Bethlehem, and yet that He was Jesus 
of Nazareth. Then, to name two instances. In 
I. Cor. x. 8, ‘‘ Neither let us commit fornication, 
as some of them committed, and fell in one day 
three and twenty thousand.” In Numbers xxv. 9 
it is twenty and four thousand, but it is not said 
there that the whole of these fell ‘in one day.” In 
James v. 17 it is said of Elijah, ‘‘ he prayed fervently 
that it might not rain, and it rained not on the earth 
for three years and six months.” This is compared 
with 1. Kings xvii. 1, he ‘said unto Ahab. . . . there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according 
to my word.” Also with 1. Kings xviii. 1, ‘The 
‘word of the Lord came to Elijah in the third year, 
saying, Go, shew thyself unto Ahab, and I will send 
rain upon the earth.” Surely some months might 
elapse before Ahab and the people, and the different 
orders of idolatrous priests could all be gathered for 
the decisive day at Mount Carmel. 
Zz 


CHAPTER IV. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE GOSPELS. 





I T IS ALLEGED that the problems associated with 

the varying reports of the words of the Lord Fesus, as 
given in the Synoptic Gospels, cannot be solved on amy 
theory of absolute inerrancy, or by any suggestions of 
textual criticism. This allegation is a very convincing _ 
proof that in some cases, and with some who differ 
from us by rejecting inerrancy, it is really a misunder- 
standing among those who are substantially agreed. 
For the best examples brought forward are really of 
no weight, except on the supposition that inerrancy 
implies word for word reports of speeches. And 
this supposition is not made by us. Assuming, as 
many students do, that Mark is the most exact of 
the three Gospels, then compare his account of the 
question addressed to our Lord in reference to His 
disciples not fasting, and our Lord’s reply about the 
bursting of the wine-skins, Mark ii. 19-22, with 
Matthew ix. 15-17, and Luke v. 34-39; also about 
the disciples thinking of their having forgotten to 
take bread with them, when they heard the warning 
against the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
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(or of Herod), Mark viii. 15-21, with Matt. xvi. 6-11; 
also. of the Sadducees’ puzzle over the woman with 
seven husbands in the resurrection, Mark x1. 26-27, 
with Matthew xxii. 29-32, and Luke xx. 34-38; 
also Jesus foretelling how Peter would deny Him, 
Mark xiv. 30, with Matt. xxvi. 34, and Luke xxii. 34, 
to which add John xiii. 38. Those who are at one 
with us in believing that Scripture gives us reports 
of our Lord’s sayings with at least substantial 
accuracy, guaranteed to us by the inspiration of the 
evangelists, must surely hold that these sayings have 
suffered. nothing in regard to our edification, by the 
colouring of a report, as. they imagine, through the 
mental characteristics of the reporter. And what we 
affirm is not that we necessarily have verbal reports, 
but that, if the reports. be abbreviated or re-arranged 
(as to which we are not bound by our belief in inerrancy 
to any particular opinion), they are authoritative 
reports, guaranteed to us by the Holy Spirit Himself. 
So far as.we may compare earthly with heavenly 
things, we know that of two or three reports of a 
man’s speech it may be the shortest which best gives 
the speaker’s meaning; and if we ask him whether 
he accepts such and such a report as correct and 
sufficient, and he replies that he does, then we are 
satisfied. If this be also the case with the Holy 
Spirit reporting the words of our Lord, we are 
satisfied that there is no error there, in the sense 
which we attach to error. And, beyond this, the 
closer study of the Gospels reveals the Spirit’s purpose 
in these variations. Each Gospel (as will be shown 
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hereafter, in the volume dealing with that subject) 
presents the Lord Jesus in a special aspect, and this 
is achieved by the very variations which are objected 
to. One Gospel brings into prominence one side of 
the incident; the others direct attention to other 
aspects of it. 

Similarly with the four accounts of the title on 
the cross, which are virtually three, since Mark’s is 
in verbal agreement with Matthew’s and John’s, so 
far as it goes, though it is shorter: and all of them 
are in entire agreement, though not word for word 
the same. Those who feel uneasiness on this subject, 
however, cannot fail to remark that there were three 
titles on the cross, in three different languages, and 
no one has a right to assume that these were word 
for word the same. For that matter, no one is 
entitled to assert that we have the very words which 
Pilate directed to be written, which may have been 
of considerably greater length. We do not know, 
indeed, that we have anything more than Mark (and 
Matthew very much the same) calls “the super- 
scription of his accusation.” 

And as for the Sermon on the Mount in Matt. v.-vii., 
compared with what is given in Luke vi., if these 
ought to be called the same discourse, it is manifest 
that Luke gives a condensed report, and has omitted 
certain topics, and certain features. But it is an old 
question whether what Jesus taught the multitudes 
when He had gone up into the mountain and had 
sat down (Matthew v. 1,2), be the same as that which 
He addressed to His disciples, as He lifted up His 
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eyes on them, after He had come down with His 
apostles from the mount where He had chosen them, 
and stood on a level place (Luke vi. 17-28). Did He 
not many a time repeat what might be called in 
substance the same discourse, though He varied it 
in details because He spoke in new circumstances ? 
This is what many of the most effective of His 
messengers have been accustomed to do in preaching. 
And there is no reason wky He, their Master. should 
not have done the same. 


CHAPTER V. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS. 


tear ore 


io \ seat R position is assumed by those who concede, 

at least for argument’s sake, that we have a correct 
report of what Fesus said, yet affirm that there might 
be error in His words on account of his nescience. To 
the great majority of believing men we believe that 
this subject is very distasteful. They would fain 
avoid discussing a matter so very mysterious, and in 
handling which they may feel themselves to be even 
in danger of want of reverence for Him. There is one 
point, and only one, on which they permit themselves 
to admit His nescience, and this on the authority of 
Himself: ‘‘ But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” When He has told us this, we are 
able to suggest a reason for the hour of His second 
coming being concealed from Him so long as He was 
in this world, in His state of humiliation. But so far 
as He has given us any information, this point stands 
alone; there is not a hint of His not knowing 
anything else. We may infer with very considerable 
confidence that no second point can be suggested 
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where ignorance existed on His part; indeed, in the 
expression of this one limitation, we have a style of 
speaking such as is never applied to any other man. 
And it is of very special importance to notice that 
Jesus avoided speaking of this one matter which He 
did not know (compare Aéts i. 7); a contrast in this 
respect to somany men who speak freely of things of 
which they confessedly know little or nothing. If 
at any time He did speak on any subject, we may 
be assured that He did “ know whereof he affirmed.” 
Of the many mansions in His Father’s house, He 
said, ‘‘ If it were not so, I would have told you.” 
Jesus was not, as has been imagined by those ‘who 
knew no better, the child of Jewish tradition, a 
Teacher to be followed no further than we should 
follow a superior Rabbi. On the contrary, He 
diverged in His teaching from their traditional faiths 
and feelings, and at times He felt it His duty to 
speak out against these, even though He gave mortal 
offence by doing so. In Matt.xv. 1-20, Mark vii. 1-23, 
He is seen deliberately negle¢ting their traditions as 
to washing of hands, at the same time falling foul of 
their whole system of tradition on account of the 
injury done by it to the authority of Scripture. 
Again, we see the offence which He gave by claiming 
to be God’s own Son (John v. 17, x. 33-35, xix. 7; 
Matt. xxvi. 63-68); and by making Himself eternal, 
asserting His pre-existence (John viii. 56-59). He 
repeatedly corre¢ted their prejudices and inherited 
opinions, as well as those of His own disciples; 
whereas He never once offered any correction of the 
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teaching of Old Testament Scripture itself, with 
which we have seen that He claimed that His own 
teaching was in harmony. And appealingto Scripture, 
He argued down His opponents, such as the 
Sadducees on the resurrection, the Pharisees on the 
great commandment, and, earlier, a combination of 
the two parties with their insidious question about 
paying taxes (Mark xii. 13-34). 

In fa&t, our Lord claimed to be ‘‘the Truth.” And 
of those who think they can work themselves so as 
to advance beyond what He knew and taught, it is 
said, ‘‘ Whosoever goeth forward and abideth not in 
the teaching of Christ, hath not God; he that 
abideth in the teaching the same hath both the 
Father and the Son” (11. John ix.). There are those, 
no doubt, who are content that moral perfe¢tion 
should be claimed for Christ’s teaching, who deny 
the width of His field of vision, and who will not be 
tied down to His intelleCtual conceptions. But can 
the one be conceived of as wanting more than the 
other? If He is defective about the truth, particularly 
if this has been aggravated into want of truthfulness 
(God forgive the blasphemous supposition) by speaking 
of what He did not know as if. He knew it, what 
confidence have we left to us even as to His morality? 
He says, “ My teaching is not mine, but his that 
sent me. If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak from myself” (John vii. 16, 17). 
Compare also His claims in John viii. 26-28, 31, 37, 
38, 40, 46, 47. But what if His ethics. were as 
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confined or one-sided as His Jewish conceptions of 
truth are alleged to be? 


(2) A great deal of feeling is evoked against the 
doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture, on the ground of 
the hard and unnatural theory of inspiration on which 
it is said to rest. But this is a prejudice, or a mis- 
understanding, which ought to be laid aside. We 
have already said that we put forward no theory of 
inspiration. We regard the Bible as an organic 
whole. All its parts cohere, as the parts of any other 
living organism. We know from its own repeated 
testimonies, that the Spirit of God worked in and 
through certain human spirits, who were its instruments 
in producing the specific features of this spiritual 
entity; but we do not know how He acted, and we 
decline to speculate on the process, believing that such 
speculations are useless, and even dangerous. We 
are confident, however, that the action of inspiration 
was not in the way of destroying the free and 
spontaneous action of the several human spirits 
concerned in the composition. A sinless being is 
more truly free than one who is under the power of 
sin; and in proportion as the Holy Spirit takes posses- 
Sion of any of us, and condescends to work by and 
through us, we rise towards this perfe@t freedom. 
Yet a renewed man has not had his individuality 
injured by becoming converted, far less has he run 
any risk of having it destroyed. And in whatever 
manner the Spirit of God wrought in those with 
whom He has been pleased to share the authorship 
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of the books of Scripture, we do not doubt that He 
reserved all their rights as individuals, and indeed 
vindicated these, and brought them to the nearest 
possible approach to perfection. 

We turn away from speculating on the process of 
inspiration; it is too mysterious a subject. We 
prefer to concentrate our attention on the product (to 
use the emphatic words which Dr. Chalmers insisted 
on in this matter), and we say that “every Scripture, 
inspired of God, is also profitable,” &c. (11. Timothy 
iii.15). We do not overlook the fact that it was 
holy men “who spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Ghost” (11. Peter i. 21), although the 
critical text drops the adjective “holy” before 
‘“*men;” we cannot but feel convinced that Balaam 
and Caiaphas were strange exceptions in the list of 
holy prophets. We do not know how the Holy 
Spirit ‘‘moved” the minds of these holy men, and 
we are content not to press the enquiry. We believe 
that in this self-restraint we are following their 
example, and that prophets and apostles were some- 
how influenced to refrain from speaking where they 
did not know from God. 


(3) Our belief in the inerrancy of Scripture enables 
us better to understand and appreciate God’s goodness in 
packing His Word into the smallest compass. Thus He 
has fitted it for universal use, even by the poorest, 
the simplest, and the busiest of His children. The 
Bible is accessible to the whole of them, and is 
meant to be so, and this has been emphasised and 
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illustrated throughout the longest of the Psalms. 
The books of false religions may be bulky, so that 
scholars extract a few grains of gold out of a mass 
of material that is of little or no value. The mind 
of man may discover something here and there on 
which to feed, while the larger part is garbage, or at 
all events, stuff which does not nourish or satisfy. 
But in Scripture everything is true, and good, and 
useful. ‘‘ Every Scripture, inspired of God”’* is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction (or discipline), which is in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work” (11. Tim. iii. 16, 17). 
For an end so important and glorious every Scripture 
is needed; none may be neglected without loss, 
though each soul is left to use this or that part more 
abundantly as it may find itself led by the Spirit to 
do. And outside of these Scriptures there is no need 
to got for the accomplishment of this end. The 





* There is no doctrinal difference between this Revised translation and that 
of the Authorised Version. It would be too absurd to think that Paul meant to 
speak of a line, which nobody could see,.and which nobody could draw, running 
straight or crooked up and down inside the Bible, so that some of it was inspired 
and useful, and some of it was useless, being uninspired. The Revised Version 
can only give additional emphasis to the fact that in those sacred writings, with 
which Timothy had been familiar since he was a babe, every Scripture, being 
inspired, was also profitable, &c. 


+ This is the meaning of an expression which has given rise to controversy. 
In the well-known language of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, “The Word 
.of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of 'the Old and New Testaments, is 
the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and enjoy Him.” Not as it what is 
here meant by the Word of God were something different from the Scriptures; 
as if they were like a box containing a precious article packed into it, and, 
perhaps, with padding material, in itself of trifling value, but surrounding that 
which is valuable, and keeping it safe. This would be the disquieting mistake 
which we have mentioned in the preceding note. No. But “ God having of old 
time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets, by divers portions and in divers 
manners,” &c. (Hebrews i.1), there are many words of His which served their 
purpose at the time they were spoken, and have passed out of our ken. These 
are not contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and.are now 
no rule to us. But as many of His words as have been gathered into these 
Seriptures, and, therefore, “are contained in them,” are our rule—our only rule 
(Compare Romans xv. 4). 
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divine ‘skill or discrimination with which the right 
things were selected to be written, and were set down 
in Scripture, is to be inferred from such passages as 
these: ‘‘ Many other signs, therefore, did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in 
this book; but these are written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God, and that believing ye 
may have life in His name” (John xx. 30, 31); ‘‘ This 
is the disciple which bore witness of these things, 
and wrote these things, and we know that his 
witness is true. And there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world 
_ itself would not contain the books that should be 
written ” (John xxi. 24, 25). 

In animal life it is seen how members grow or 
become developed which were not in existence, or 
were insignificant at first. And cases occur of the 
converse ; there are members which existed at first, 
and which came to be dropped as unsuitable, or at 
least unnecessary, for a more advanced condition of 
the animal life. So in the life of the Church we 
find the Word of God growing and expanding. But 
we also see words of His dropped, and finally not 
‘contained inthe Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments,” because they had served their purpose 
to the Church of God. Unquestionably, this was 
the case with many words spoken by our Lord Jesus 
Himself. Probably many others, especially those 
‘concerning the kingdom of God,” which He spoke 
to His apostles through the forty days between His 
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resurrection and His ascension (Acts i. 3, 4), have 
appeared in the teachings in that book of Acts of the 
Apostles, and in the Epistles, and the Book of Revela- 
tion. One unwritten word at least stands out to view 
in Acts xx. 35, as Paul said: “‘ Remember the words 
of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Another is in 11. 
Corinthians xii. 9: ‘‘ He hath said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee, for My power is made perfect in 
weakness.” And another in 1. Corinthians xi. 23, 24: 
“For I received of the Lord that which also I de- 
livered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night 
in which he was betrayed . .. said,” &c. And he has 
preserved some sayings of the Lord Jesus personal to 
himself (Acts ix. 4-6; xxii. 7-10, 18-21; xxvi. 14-18). 

There is no room for error coming into these 
_ Scriptures, inspired of God; had they contained 
erroneous matter, they would have been made 
unnecessarily long and large. On this, indeed, some 
have insisted, so as to draw a mistaken inference that 
this and that statement has no bearing on spiritual 
life, and therefore, it is argued, we may dispense 
with it, or hold that there is error in it. This, 
however, we have already noted as an incorrect and 
unsafe way of speaking. We are not entitled to 
say that anything in Scripture has no bearing on 
spiritual life. There are dangers attending the effort 
to discriminate between parts of Scripture, admitting 
that some have this bearing on edification, but 
denying that others have. It may well be that we 
can better see and feel this bearing in some parts; 
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every exercised Christian may be expected to have 
his favourite portions, on which he has learned that 
his own soul fed with delight, and on which it throve. 
Yet perhaps the parts to which he was not so much 
drawn may be the very parts of which he has a 
special need, if he is to be a healthy and well- 
developed Christian. And besides, there are a great 
many essences of meat and vegetables obtruded 
on our attention, which profess to be amazingly 
nourishing, inasmuch as they have included every- 
thing that is most nutritious, and have left out other 
portions of little comparative value. This seems to 
be the way in which those theologians proceed who 
tell us what are the matters in the Bible which bear 
on spiritual life, while they find that other parts are 
of little use for this purpose, and are, more or less, 
tainted with error. But the common experience of 
mankind tends to shew that the whole food, as God 
has given it us in nature, has valuable properties 
which those extracts fail to conserve in their entirety. 
Probably the best Christian experience has the like 
testimony to give in favour of the entire Bible, neither 
diluted nor adulterated. 

This view of Scripture, as being all the Word of 
God, all pure, and all wholesome and necessary for 
our souls’ full health, seems to be often taken by the 
writers of different parts of it. See, for instance, 
Psalms xii. 6, xix. 7-11. Hence the strong warnings 
against adding to it (Prov. xxx. 5, 6); indeed against 
either adding to it or taking from it (Deut, xii. aan 
Rev. xxii. 18, 19). 
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We know amazingly little in connection with those 
“Logia,” recently discovered in Egypt, certain 
sayings of our Lord having more or less resemblance 
to the sayings recorded in the Gospels. And there 
are other apocryphal sayings of His, for which the 
records of antiquity have been ransacked. But to 
how little do they amount? And what confusion, 
mysticism, and obscurity characterise them? One 
turns back from them with unspeakable relief and 
comfort to the pages of the written word, where all 
is clear and pure. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING IN ISRAEL. 


— 


OULD Moses have written the Pentateuch? 

There was a time when the answer would 
unhesitatingly have been given in the affirmative. 
There was then no question that the great Israelitish 
leader was acquainted with the art of writing, and 
that the characters of the Hebrew alphabet, if not 
precisely as we now have them, at all events, in 
their earlier forms, were made use of by him. But 
the present century has seen the rise of a spirit of 
scepticism which has doubted or denied the most 
cherished beliefs of tradition. First came Wolf, 
with his theory of the late origin of the Homeric 
poems, based on the assumption that the employment 
of writing for literary purposes was unknown in 
Greece before the sixth century B.c. The destructive 
criticism of Wolf was next applied to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Here it was confidently 
assumed that the Israelites in the Mosaic age were a 
horde of illiterate Bedouin, that there was none 
among them who could have read the Pentateuch 
had it been written, much less any who could have 
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written it. Even archeological research seemed at 
first to favour the theory. No inscriptions in the 
so-called Phoenician alphabet—the parent of that of 
the Hebrews—have been found earlier than the ninth 
century before the Christian era. In spite of all that 
has been done to explore the lands of the ancient 
East, the oldest example of its use is the famous 
inscription of King Mesha, the Moabite contemporary 
of Ahab. 

The critics appeared to have it all their own way. 
It was laid down that there were neither scribes nor 
readers in Israel before the age of Samuel and David, 
and such passages of the Old Testament as implied 
the contrary were explained away. Thus, when it 
is declared in the Song of Deborah and Barak, 
which even the ‘ Higher Criticism” admits to be 
of the time of the Judges, that out of Zebulon came 
down ‘‘they that handle the pen of the writer” 
(Judges v. 14), the words were translated, philology 
notwithstanding, “they that wield the marshal’s 
baton”! And yet the Hebrew word sopher means 
“scribe” or “ writer,” and nothing else. 

If literature and the art of writing were unknown 
to the Israelites in the early days of their history, 
it is clear that the Pentateuch can neither have been 
‘the work of Moses nor be contemporaneous with 
the events narrated in it. The critics accordingly 
next proved to their own satisfaction that it is a sort 
of literary hodge-podge, a colle¢tion of documents of 
various dates and authorship, none of them, however, 
older than the age of the kings, and finally throws 

Ak 
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into their present shape in the time of the exile, or 
even later. Such fragmentary documents, separated 
as they were by a long interval of time from the 
events. professed to be recorded in them, and, as it 
was averred, often displaying a bias or “‘ tendency ” 
‘to distort even the traditions they contained, would 
mecessarily be of little authority. It would be 
impossible to extra@t history from them, or to be 
certain that any of their statements embodied an 
element of historical truth. 

The assumption of the illiteracy of the Israelites 
thus underlay the “‘critical analysis” of the Penta- 
teuch as well as the denial of its historical value, just 
as it explicitly underlay Wolf’s disintegration of the 
Homeric poems, and his disbelief in their early origin. 
Jf once it can be shown that the assumption is 
unjustifiable and contrary to fact, the one solid 
argument of the so-called ‘critical school” is lost 
to them; the foundation on which their theories 
ultimately rest is undermined. Let it be proved that 
Moses could have written the Pentateuch, and it lies 
with them to demonstrate that he did not. And to 
prove a negative is notoriously hard. 

The learned world had made up its mind that the 
employment of writing in literature did not begin 
until the sixth century B.c. How convinced scholars 
were of the supposed fact may be seen from Sir 
George Cornwall Lewis’s Astronomy of the Ancients. 
Here he contemptuously brushes aside the evidence © 
to the contrary which the students of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian texts were already beginning to bring 
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forward, and demonstrates to his own satisfaction 
that it is impossible to decipher inscriptions the 
language and script of which have been alike forgotten. 
This was in 1862. Since then what a change has 
come over our knowledge and conceptions of the 
ancient civilised world! The excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann rehabilitated the Homeric poems and 
the early history of Greece; they showed that, after 
all, Troy existed, and that the state of civilization 
and culture described by Homer corresponded with 
that of prehistoric Greece. Big books have been 
written upon a period which so short a time ago 
was confidently relegated to the realm of myth, and 
we now know almost as much about the contem- 
poraries of Agamemnon and Heétor as we do about 
those of Solon. 

In the ancient Oriental world the results of research 
have been even more marvellous. A new world has 
risen up again out of the tomb of the past, clothed 
in flesh and blood, and speaking to us in familiar 
tones. The inscriptions which Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis pronounced could not be read, can now be 
translated almost with as much ease as a page of 
the Old Testament, and they have revealed to us a 
world as cultured as our own, a world of scribes and 
readers, of books, and libraries, and schools, which 
stretches away into a past that was already remote 
in the days of Abraham. The literature of the Old 
Testament has taken its place among other literatures 
of the ancient East; it no longer stands alone, like 
an islet in a vast sea, for friends to puzzle over and 
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enemies to mutilate. The history of Israel has been 
given as it were a setting in time and space; it has 
become part of the general history of the world, 
touching Egypt on the one side, Assyria and Baby- 
lonia on the other. 

Thework of the excavator and that of the decipherer 
have gone hand in hand, and though what has already 
been found is but an earnest of what is yet to be 
discovered, it has been sufficient utterly to under- 
mine the primary assumption on which the negative 
criticism of the Pentateuch has been built. The 
world into which Moses was born has proved to be 
a highly literary one, and the wonder would be, not 
that the Hebrew legislator should have known how 
to write, but that he should not know how to do so. 

Abraham, the ancestor of the Hebrew peoples, came 
from Babylonia, and had dealings with the king of 
Egypt. Jacob, his grandson, settled in the Delta, 
and there his descendants remained for several 
centuries. Moses, their deliverer and legislator, was 
not only born in Egypt, but had been brought up as 
an Egyptian prince, and according to St. Stephen, 
was ‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
When the Israelites fled from Egypt they made their 
way across the desert towards Canaan, and eventually 
conquered that country. Here they settled and 
developed, subject at times to the nations that 
surrounded them, and in continual contact with the 
other inhabitants of the land. 

Such are the statements of Hebrew history or 
tradition, and the most sceptical criticism has been 
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obliged to accord credit to at least part of them. Now 
let us see what Oriental archeology has to teach us, 
what are the solid faéts which have been revealed by 
the excavation and research of the last few years. 
They are facts, it must be remembered, which rest 
upon written and other monuments, not upon the 
shifting and arbitrary theories of individual critics. 
The assumption and dogmas of subje¢tive criticism 
have been confronted for the first time by the atual 
and tangible testimony of the past. 

We have learnt that the literary culture of both 
Babylonia and Egypt goes back toa remote antiquity. 
Long before the days of Abraham there were books 
and schools, and libraries in both countries, and a 
knowledge of reading and writing was as widely 
diffused as it was in the Europe of the last century. 
In Babylonia, the age of Abraham itself witnessed 
a great literary revival. Older works were re-edited 
and commented on, and new schools of poets and 
prose writers arose. The great Chaldean Epic of 
Gilgames was composed, which contains an account 
of the Deluge, closely resembling that in Genesis, 
and which is based on the earlier stories and poems 
of Chaldza. Scientific treatises were compiled, and 
the standard work on astronomy and astrology under- 
went a thorough revision. But this literary revival 
was but the close of a long preceding period of 
literary culture. For centuries the great cities of 
Babylonia had had their libraries, in which clay 
books, commercial and banking documents, farming 
accounts, and private and public correspondence 
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were stored up on closely packed shelves. The clay 
books, or tablets, were all numbered and arranged, 
so that whichever of them was wanted could be found 
without loss of time. 

The amount of literature contained in these libraries 
was enormous. The French excavator, M. de Sarzec, 
has lately discovered at Telloh, in Southern Chaldza, 
a library of the age of the priest-king Gudea 
(B.c. 2,700), which consisted of more than 30,000 
tablets, and a still larger number of tablets has been 
disinterred by the American explorer, Mr. Haynes, 
from the ruins of the library of Niffer, or Nuffar, in 
the north. A considerable proportion of the tablets 
telate to trade and law, and have to do with leases 
and sales, loans and partnerships, or the decisions 
of the ‘‘ royal judges.” There are also numerous 
letters, which prove that the population of Babylonia 
was already as willing and able to correspond about 
the trivial matters of every day life as the Englishman 
of the nineteenth century. 

One of the most salient faéts which the recovery 
of these old libraries has brought to light is that a 
knowledge of the art of writing must have been 
widely spread in Babylonia. It was not confined to 
a select few, or to the class of scribes; soldiers’ and 
government officials, merchants and traders, judges, 
and other professional men were all expected to be 
able to read and write. Women, too, could take an 
active share in business, could enter into partnership, 
could aét as witnesses, and bequeath money; and a 
letter, which has come down to us from a Babylonian 
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lover to his mistress, takes it for granted that she can 
read and reply to it. Boys and girls evidently went — 
to school at an early age, and one of the sentences 
they were required to write in their copy-books was, 
“He who would excel at school must rise like the sun.” 

Another fa¢ét which we have learnt is, that the 
Babylonian kings claimed rule also in Syria and 
Palestine. Centuries before Abraham, a Babylonian 
conqueror had set up his image on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and his son and successor had 
marched against the Sinaitic Peninsula, along the 
very road which was afterwards trodden by Chedor- 
laomer. Khammurabi, or Amraphel, the contem- 
porary of Abraham, calls himself ‘‘ King of the land 
of the Amorites,” as Palestine was termed by the 
Babylonians, and his great grandson still gives him- 
self the same title. On the other hand, “ Amorites” 
or Canaanites were settled in Babylonia, where they 
formed trading colonies enjoying special rights and 
privileges, as well as judges of their own. Legal 
and commercial documents show that they too 
were expected to be acquainted with the Babylonian 
language and system of writing. 

In Egypt, also, literary culture was equally old. 
Already in the time of the fifth dynasty a book of 
moral and practical wisdom was written by a certain 
Ptah-hotep, which enjoyed the same reputation 
among the Egyptians that the Book of Proverbs did 
among the Jews. A later edition of it has been 
preserved to our own day, and is now in the Museum 
of the Louvre. But Ptah-hotep had already had 
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many predecessors. Not only were there schools 
where the students passed examinations in order to 
secure posts in the administration, but the times 
were already degenerate. Learning was no longer 
what it had been, and Ptah-hotep looks back regret- 
fully upon the past. 

Nevertheless, after Ptah-hotep’s death, literature 
continued to multiply, and as in Babylon, so in 
Egypt, all branches of knowledge and literary activity 
were included in it. It has come to us, it is true, in 
a more fragmentary state than that of Babylonia, — 
owing to the more fragile and perishable nature of 
the writing material, which was papyrus instead of 
clay; but enough has been preserved to show that 
the education of the people of ancient Egypt was 
fully as advanced as that of the Babylonians. One 
of the few relics we possess of Egyptian science—a 
treatise on mathematics—was written in the age of 
Abraham, and to the Mosaic age belongs a colleétion 
of model letters, somewhat in the style of Lord 
Chesterfield, which were intended to show how 
private correspondence ought to be carried on by 
cultivated men. To the same period also belongs a 
sarcastic description of a tourist’s misadventures in 
Palestine. 

A discovery made in*1887 has shown that all this 
literary activity and knowledge was not confined to 
Babylonia and Egypt, but was spread over the whole 
of Western Asia. About B.c. 1400, and some fifty 
years before the reign of Ramses II., the builder of 
Pithom and the Pharaoh of the Oppression, the 
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throne of Egypt was ascended by Amenéthes ive 
whose mother had been of Asiatic extraction. 
Amenéthes IV. was a religious reformer. He made 
war against Amon, the god of Thebes, and the 
State religion of Egypt, of which he was the official 
representative, and endeavoured to replace it by a 
sort of pantheistic monotheism, whose visible symbol 
was the solar disk. It was a form of faith which 
had had its origin in Asia, and its introdu@tion into 
the Valley of the Nile was accompanied by the 
introduction of a new style of art. 

For a time a fierce struggle went on between the 
royal reformer and the old priesthood of the country. 
The ancient religion of Egypt was proscribed, and 
the very name of Amon was erased from the monu- 
ments where it occurred. But in the end, the Theban 
hierarchy were too powerful for the king. He left 
Thebes, the capital of his fathers, and built himself 
a new capital further north, about midway between 
the modern towns of Nimia and Assiit, but on the 
eastern side of the Nile. Here, surrounded by the 
adherents of the new creed, he raised a stately 
temple to the solar disk, and changed his own name 
to Khu-n-Aten, ‘‘ The glory of the solar orb.”” The 
site of his capital is now marked by the mounds of 
Tel-el-Amarna. 

When the Pharaoh quitted Thebes, he carried 
with him the archives and foreign correspondence 
of his father, Amendéthes III. These were consigned 
to the Record office adjoining the palace in the new 
capital, and there was added to them the corres- 
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pondence received during the remainder of Khu-n- 
Aten’s reign. It was this correspondence which was 
found in 1887 by some peasants, who were digging 
for sebakh, or nitrous earth, which is used in Egypt 
to manure the ground. 

The correspondence was on clay tablets, in the 
cuneiform script of Babylonia, and for the most part 
in the Babylonian language as well. The discovery 
was startling and unexpected. It proved that in the 
century before the Exodus the common medium of 
literary intercourse, from the banks of the Euphrates 
to those of the Nile, was the difficult and complicated 
syllabary of Babylonia. It also showed that Baby- 
Jonian influence had been so profound and permanent 
throughout Western Asia as to cause the language 
of Chaldza to become the lingua franca, or literary 
and diplomatic language, of the whole of the civilised 
Eastern world. Even the Egyptian Pharaoh was 
forced to carry on his official correspondence, not 
only with foreign potentates, but even with his own 
officials, in the language and writing of the stranger. 
The Egyptian governors and vassal princes of Canaan 
used the clay tablets, the cuneiform characters, and 
the language of the Babylonians. So far as literary 
culture was concerned, Canaan and Syria were wholly 
Babylonian. : 

Let us consider what this implies. First of all, it 
means that there were libraries and schools in Canaan 
like those of Babylonia, and that the libraries con- 
tained collections of clay books. The ancient history 
of the country, therefore, was accessible to those 
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who wished to study it, and was embodied in docu- 
ments contemporaneous with the events which they 
described. Recent discoveries have shown that the 
annals of Babylonia were carefully kept from a very 
early age, and, as might have been expected in a 
commercial community, that there was an accurate 
register of time. What was done in Babylonia 
would also be done in the Babylonian province of 
Canaan; here, also, the chronicles of the country 
must have been preserved in its libraries along with 
a similar system of chronology. Indeed, we now 
have positive testimony that such libraries and 
archive-chambers existed there. The clay tablet 
discovered by Dr. Bliss on the site of Lachish has 
come from ‘the public ‘ Record office”’ of the city, 
and mention is made in it of the official who, as we 
learn from the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence, was 
governor of Lachish in the reign of Khu-n-Aten. 
The “Higher Critics’”” have endeavoured to explain 
away the evidence ot the name of Kirjath-Sepher, 
or Book-town, which was destroyed by Othniel; but 
the name has been found by Dr. W. Max Miller in 
an Egyptian papyrus, which describes the travels 
of an Egyptian officer in Palestine in the time of 
_ Ramses II., and in which the second part of the 
name is written Sopher or “Scribe,” with the de- 
terminative of ‘‘ writing” attached. The list of the 
Edomite kings given in Genesis xxxvi. makes it 
clear that in Edom also the State annals were kept 
with as much exactitude as the annals.of Babylonia. 
The influence:of Babylonian culture must have been 
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felt in Mount Seir as well as in Canaan, and have 
continued to be exerted there down to the age of 
the Israelitish kings. 

The tablets which constituted the books of the 
Babylonians were made of clay, and were, therefore, 
practically imperishable. The hand of man could 
alone destroy them. Where, consequently, a Canaan- 
itish city remained unburnt by its enemies, its library 
of books would remain also, and as long as there 
was any knowledge of the characters in which they 
were written, they could be read and used. Gezer, 
for example, as we have learnt from the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters, had a Record office of its own, and Gezer 
retained its independence down to the reign of 
Solomon (1. Kings 1x. 16). Jerusalem had been one 
of the centres of the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence; 
its vassal king had been in frequent communication 
with the Pharaoh, and letters and messages were 
sent from it and received. Both at Jerusalem and 
at Gezer, therefore, the old libraries, with their rich 
stores of historical documents, will have existed 
down to the time when the “critics” themselves | 
admit that a Hebrew literature began to arise. The 
same will have also been the case with Gaza. 

In the second place, besides libraries, there must 
have been schools. The cuneiform system of writing 
is exceedingly difficult and complicated; it requires 
years of patient study and hard work before it can 
be learnt. And along with this foreign system of 
writing, the Canaanite had to learn also the foreign 
language of Babylonia. It is true that at times he 
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wrote his own language in the cuneiform characters 
—here and there we have specimens of it in the 
letters of Tel-el-Amarna, as well as on two Phe- 
nician seals in the possession of M. de Clercq; but 
the ordinary correspondence was carried on in a 
foreign tongue. And one of the peculiarities of the 
Babylonian script was that it necessitated an acquaint- 
ance not only with the Semitic language of Babylonia 
as it was spoken in the age of Moses, but also with 
the older Sumerian language of the original inventors 
of the cuneiform characters which was an agglutina- 
tive form of speech like that of the Turks or the 
Finns. Nevertheless, this complicated writing and 
foreign language were taught and learned throughout 
Syria and Canaan. Lesson-books were prepared for 
the purpose, as well as dictionaries, fragments of 
which have been found by Professor Petrie at 
Tel-el-Amarna. There, too, have been found copies 
of some of the old legends of Babylonia, with the 
words and sentences divided from each other by 
means of dots, for the sake of the student. The 
students belonged to all classes of the people. Among 
the correspondents of Khu-n-Aten, are even Bedouin 
chiefs. And yet the “critics” assure us that the 
Israelitish leaders could not have known how to read 
or write, because they were little better than Bedouin! 

The introduction of Babylonian literary culture 
into Syria belonged to a very remote past. Recent 
historical discoveries in Babylonia itself have assured 
us of this fact, but the Tel-el-Amarna tablets had 
already made it certain. Unless it had been planted 
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there before the days of Abraham, we could not 
account for the extent to which it had spread, or the 
firm hold that it had acquired. So firm was'the hold, 
that when Egypt conquered Canaan in the time: of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and Babylonian rule came at’ 
last to an end, the conqueror had’ to adopt in his’ 


dealings with his subjects the language and script of 


a foreign power. So great was the extent to which: 


it had penetrated that women as well: as men take: 


part in the correspondence with the Egyptian king, 
and the cuneiform syllabary has had’ time to assume: 
special forms of its own in the different districts of 
the West. Wecan now tell at a glance, by merely 
looking at the writing, if a letter has come from 
Jerusalem or from Phoenicia, from the land of the 
Amorites or from Aram-Naharaim. 

Then, thirdly, it is plain that all this culture and 
knowledge could not have become suddenly extine. 
Let us suppose that the Israelites when they entered’ 
Canaan were a horde of illiterate savages, neverthe- 
less they could not have long remained’ so. When 
we examine carefully the books of Joshua and Judges; 
we find that, after all, the number of Canaanitish 
cities actually destroyed by them was not very large. 
On the contrary, the number of native States which: 


remained independent was considerable, and though: 


some of these were made tributary to the Israelites 


when they were ‘“‘strong” (Judges i. 19-35), it wast 


an intermittent tribute only that they paid. The 
invaders inevitably mixed with the older population: 
of the land; they intermarried with the Canaanites: 
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among whom they were settled, and adopted the 
manners and religion of Canaan. With these manners 
and religion must have gone the literary cultureas well. 

But the supposition that the invaders were a horde 
of illiterate savages is a pure fantasy. They came 
from Egypt; their goal was the land of Canaan. 
Egypt was literally a land of writing; go where the 
dweller in it would, he would see written words on 
all sides of him. In the street, in the cemetery, 
in the house, there were inscriptions innumerable. 
Even the smallest objects of ornament or use were 
inscribed, and it was assumed that the purchaser 
could understand the writing. Nothing is more 
striking on the Nile than the myriads of inscriptions 
scrawled upon the rocks and tombs; the traveller is 
almost tempted to believe that the whole population 
of ancient Egypt must have spent its time in scrib- 
bling. Egypt was emphatically a country of scribes 
and of readers. 

In Canaan, as we have seen, it was much the 
same. Here, too, there was a developed literature, 
a wide-spread education, and an active literary inter- 
course. As in the rest of Western Asia, there were 
good roads, provided at intervals with inns or posting- 
stations, along which the merchant and the courier 
were constantly travelling. The literary culture was 
not confined to the western side of the Jordan. The 
Egyptian Empire included “the field of Bashan,” 
the Bedouin chief of which is one of the corres- 
pondents of the Pharaoh, and the list of Edomite 
kings shows that chronicles were kept in Edom. 
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Is i it eredible that the Israelites, who thus passed 
from one literary centre of the world to another, 
should have been unacquainted with the art of 
writing? The “Higher Critics,” indeed, assume that 
such was the case, but history and common sense 
must answer, No. Even in Egypt, the taskmasters 
among them—who, it must be remembered, were 
also Israelites—would have been required to have a 
knowledge of writing. How much more must this 
have been the case with their leader and legislator, 
even if we refuse to believe that he was once an 
Egyptian prince. 

In the desert itself it is beginning to be probable 
that the Israelites would have come into contact 
with tribes who had a system of writing of their 
own. The explorer of South Arabia, Dr. Glasser, 
and the eminent Orientalist, Prof. Hommel, believe 
that some of the inscriptions which have been dis- 
covered in the south and north of Arabia are of as 
early a date as that of the Exodus. If they are 
right, the kingdom of Saba or Sheba, whose queen 
visited Solomon, will have been preceded by an older 
kingdom, that of Ma’an or the Minzans, which grew 
wealthy through its trade in frankincense. The seat 
of the Minzan Kingdom .was in the southern part of 
the Peninsula, but its rulers controlled the caravan 
roads as far as the frontiers of Egypt and Palestine, 
and have left monuments near Teima, the Tema of 
the Old Testament. The Minzan inscriptions are 
written in a form of the so-called Pheenician alphabet, 
and, if we may trust the German scholars, are the 
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oldest examples of its use. The theory of the early 
age of the Minzan Kingdom has not yet met with 
universal acceptance, but it has been confirmed by 
the discovery that the dynasty of kings which reigned 
at Babylon in the time of Abraham, and to which 
Amraphel (Genesis xiv. 1) belonged, was of South 
Arabian origin. Moreover, the use of the so-called 
Phoenician alphabet in Southern Arabia, and its 
communication through Edom to the Canaanites 
after the fall of the Egyptian Empire in Asia, would 
explain many difficulties in the forms and history of 
the letters. It must be remembered that Midian 
would have been included in the Minzan Kingdom, 
or, at all events, have fallen under the influence of 
the Minzan kings, who held sway as far north as 
Teima; and it must further be remembered that 
Jethro, the High Priest of Midian, was the father-in- 
law and adviser of Moses. There were High Priests 
also in the south of the Peninsula; in Saba the rule 
of the High Priests preceded that of the kings, 
and if we may argue from what was the case in 
Babylonia and Assyria, government by a High Priest 
meant that the suzerainty was acknowledged of a 
foreign prince. 

As for the Sinaitic Peninsula, that was a province 
of Egypt, and its mines of copper and malachite 
were worked by convicts, under a guard of soldiers. 
A well-trodden road led from them to the Nile, and 
from the earliest days of Egyptian history the 
neighbourhood of the mines was filled with written 
memorials of the Egyptian race. Temples and stelz 
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were erected there, and the stone or porcelain vessels 
used in the sanctuaries were inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

When the cuneiform system of writing ceased to 
be used in Canaan we do not yet know, nor do we 
know when the “‘ Phoenician”’ alphabet took its place. 
As’ has already been said, the oldest monument of 
it hitherto discovered is the Moabite Stone. But 
the forms of the letters engraved upon this record of 
King Mesha show that it must already have been 
long in use. The Bible lands of Western Asia have, 
unfortunately, been but little explored. But little 
excavation has been carried on in Palestine itself; 
none at all in Moab, or Edom, or Midian. Until 
the mounds which cover the sites of the old cities in 
these countries have been fully examined, it will be 
impossible to answer the questions connected with 
the introduction into Palestine of the new alphabet. 

Was the Pentateuch originally written in the cunei- 
form characters of Babylonia? There is no proof 
that such was the case, and the philological evidence 
points in a contrary direction. There are, indeed, 
passages in the book of Genesis, which seem to be 
derived from a cuneiform original, and in one instance 
—the history of Joseph—from the hieratic writing 
of Egypt, but the Pentateuch itself appears to have 
been written from the outset in ‘‘ Phoenician,” or 
Arabic letters. If the ‘Phoenician’ alphabet was 
already known in Midian in the days of Jethro, this 
is what we should expect, and the discovery of the 
fact would effectually demolish the last stronghold of 
the “Higher Criticism.” 
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To sum up, the world of Moses was a world of 
old literary culture, in which men and women of all 
classes were taught to read and write, while letters 
passed freely to and fro from the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Nile. Canaan was a 
centre of literary ativity in the century before the 
Exodus, and Egypt was a land in which almost 
everyone was expected to know his letters. Even in 
Arabia it is probable that inscriptions were already 
being engraved in a new alphabet, the origin of which 
is still a matter of dispute. For the Israelites alone 
to have been, as it were, asleep, while their neighbours 
all around them were awake, is simply incredible. 
Their leaders must have carried a knowledge of 
writing with them from Egypt, and even if they did 
not learn a new alphabet during their sojourn in the 
desert, they must have done so as soon as they had 
settled in Canaan, and mingled with the Canaanites. 
In Canaan, moreover, there were still libraries and 
archive-chambers containing the records of the past, 
and in some cases these libraries continued untouched 
and unscathed down to the time of David. For those 
who wished to acquaint themselves with the past 
history of Palestine and of the patriarchs, there was 
abundant material stored up in them. Moses and 
his contemporaries not only could have written; that 
they should not have done so would be a miracle of 
miracles. 


» 


OLD TESTAMENT DIFFICULTIES. 





CHAPTER I. 


WHY SHOULD THERE BE DIFFICULTIES IN THE 
BIBLE? 





HE existence of difficulties in the Scriptures is 

a serious trouble to many. It is a faét which 
discourages and distresses them. When they try to 
find their way to a solution, or seek to answer the 
objeCtions which are so readily raised, they are often 
conscious that they are out of their depth. That 
sense of helplessness, unfortunate in other respects, 
is specially unfortunate when it leads them to com- 
plain of the Bible. If the Bible is of God, and if 
all that it contains is absolutely true, why, they ask, 
should there be any difficulty? Ought not the origin 
and the authority of the Bible to be constantly so 
manifest that every accuser should be silenced, and 
that every doubt should be at once swept away? 

A very brief consideration is enough to answer 
these questions. Our Lord Himself was despised 
and rejected of men. He was despised and rejected, 
too, by a people whom God had tried to specially 
train, so that they might recognize the Messiah, and 
co-operate with Him. ‘‘ He came to His own, and 
His own received Him not.” Ifthe Son of God was, 
Himself spoken against, and reviled, and condemned, 
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and crucified, it is quite possible that the Bible may 
be as bitterly opposed, and yet be none the less from 
God. And if this fate should befal the Bible, even 
among the very people who profess to understand it 
best, and who have a lofty contempt for the Christ- 
ianity and the intelligence of us who differ from them, 
it would only make the parallel the more complete. 

One wonders, indeed, how it is that the lessons of 
history count for so little at the present moment. 
Was there ever a time when the testimony of God’s 
servants was needed, that these servants of His 
were not doubted and decried ? 

Noah found nobody outside his own family to 
believe in him. Moses was derided at the Court of 
Tanis, and was more than once on the point of 
being stoned by the whole congregation of Israel. 
And from that day to this, no man, who has had a 
word from God to the people of his time, has escaped 
questioning and opposition. So far, then, from it 
being true that the Bible is discredited by the fact 
that men find difficulties in it, the very opposite is 
the case. Had the Bible escaped being doubted, it 
would have been unlike every other message of God: 
it would, indeed, have been unlike God Himself. 
Difficulty is not a mark that the Bible is not from 
God: on the contrary, we may go so far as to say, 
that the absence of difficulty would have been the 
want of one Divine characteristic ! 

Then the very nature of the Scripture made, and 
still makes, difficulties inevitable. It is written out of 
the fulness of an infinite knowledge. To the Mind 
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which has given us the Bible, there is no veil over 
anything in the past, in the present, or in the future. 
But the conceptions shaped by finite knowledge 
must be different from those shaped by infinite 
knowledge, and the meeting of the two must result 
in difficulty. If any one had said twenty years ago 
‘chat it was possible for human sight to see the 
contents of a strong wooden case without opening 
it, or to mark the position of a bullet, though hidden 
deep in the flesh, without opening the part or even 
probing the wound, the statement would have consti- 
tuted a very serious difficulty. Had it been made 
by one of the distinguished professors in a medical 
school, it might have seriously disturbed the belief 
of the students in his fitness for his position, and 
might have even awakened suspicion of his sanity. 
And yet the statement is to-day a common-place. 
Twenty years ago our knowledge was limited in that 
matter. To-day the Réntgen rays have widened 
ur conceptions as to the possibilities of human 
vision. The difficulties connected with the accounts 
of the Creation and of the Flood in Genesis were 
owing to this very cause. Genesis and Geology, 
and Genesis and Science were in unquestionable 
antagonism. But the contradiction was entirely 
owing to the fact that the Geology and the Science 
were incomplete. The advances which have been 
made in reaching a truer theory of light, and in 
weading more accurately the phenomena of the 
diluvial deposits, have cleared away almost all the 
difficulties, and strengthened mightily the belief that 
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still fuller knowledge will Sweep away the rest. The 
very pricelessness of the Scriptures, in that they are 
the words of Him who knoweth all things, made 
difficulties a certainty for any man who would presume 
to judge them, and bring with him as equipment for 
that great work only a knowledge that was limited, 
and judgments that were erroneous. In this way the 
difficulties were certain. They lay in the insufficiency 
of his acquaintance with things. He brought the 
difficulties with him, and the Bible only made them 
manifest. 

There are two other answers to our question why 
there should be Bible difficulties. The contents of 
the Bible constitute a difficulty in themselves. It is 
not history merely: it is.a revelation. It largely deals, 
it is true, with things that are seen; but it deals still 
more largely with things that are unseen. It not 
only imparts new ideas, but it also lifts us up into a 
new world. When Columbus discovered America, 
and startled Europe was suddenly confronted with 
new races of men, with a new vegetable and a new 
animal kingdom, the knell of the old European life 
was rung. The nations were aroused out of their 
lethargy, and a flood of change was let in upon us, 
which has transformed our civilization, and has 
drawn that broad dividing line between medizval 
and modern times. But a more tremendous change 
is involved in the recognition of the new world, into 
whose discovery the Bible leads us. Who has not 
felt the thrill of the conviction that, if these things 
be true, then ours must be a changed life, and we 
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ourselves must be changed men? The echo of that 
conviction comes back in the question—‘‘Can these 
things be true?”” We remember that men have been 
deceived again and again, and that they have been 
and are deceived in the name of religion, more often 
and more awfully than in any other way; and it is 
hardly possible to escape asking whether, if we 
believed these things, we should not add ourselves 
to the number of the victims of imposture or mis- 
take. If the Bible had confined itself to ordinary 
things, ‘‘ Bible Difficulties” might never have been 
heard of. But in that case the Bible would have 
brought us no help for our need, and would have had 
no answer to our cry. 

The very greatness of the joy which the Bible 
brings to us makes us hesitate. This springing up 
of unbelief in the face of unexpected good is a law 
to the operation of which every age, and, I may add, 
the experience of every individual, bear witness. The 
disciples were gathered secretly in the house of one 
of their number, praying for the release of Peter. 
They had just lost James, whom Herod had slain 
with the sword. If Peter is also taken from them 
who will lead them? Their very zeal for God’s 
work, and for men’s salvation, forces them to cry to 
the living God, who can do all things for them. And 
as they were praying, Peter was being delivered. 
But when he came and knocked at the door they 
could not believe that it was he. What! Peter 
really given back to them? Escaped out of the 
tyrant’s power just as the last moments had come, 
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and as the crowds were beginning to assemble to 
witness his execution? What a revelation of the 
certainty of the help of God! What a revolution in 
their ideas of the power of prayer! When the risen 
Redeemer appeared to the disciples in Jerusalem, 
they “believed not for joy.” Though their very 
eyes saw Him, and their ears heard Him, they could 
not believe, just because of all that the truth meant. 
It was too good to be true! Why, if this were 
Christ Himself, unharmed by death, alive for ever- 
more, every vestige of the darkness which has fallen 
upon them will be swept away, and a revolution in 
thought and life will be initiated, the mightiness of 
which appals them! Their difficulty would have 
ceased if Jesus had vanished out of their sight. They 
would, then, have said that it had been a dream, and 
they would have thenceforward walked in the light 
of common day, instead of the brightness of heaven’s 
glory. The difficulty would have gone; but there 
would also have been no salvation. The same trouble 
meets us here. Belief in the Scripture message 
means change: it involves transformation. What! 
God think of us! God choose us! The Son of God 
love me, and give Himself for me! No fear of the 
Judgment, no condemnation for my sin? What! 
every blot on that foul record of mine cleansed, and 
I clothed in His righteousness, enjoying the rewards 
of His service, and seated on the throne of His 
power and majesty? God as near to me as to His 
servants of old, and my cry heard as surely as that 
of Moses or Joshua, of Samuel or Paul? No death 
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in dying, death but a moment’s slumber, followed 
by the soul’s awaking in the Lord’s presence, and 
the body consigned to the dust only to spring forth 
by-and-bye at the sound of the trump of God and 
of the Archangel’s voice, when the Lord comes with 
us in His train to rule the nations? No wonder we 
find it hard to believe. Faith is a change with 
tremendous issues. To believe these things, is to 
let God into our life. To shut them out, is to shut 
out Him. 

But the central and essential reason for the exist- 
ence of Bible difficulties lies in the Bible itself. The 
mere fact of its being a supernatural book is in direct 
antagonism to the spirit of the time. The assured 
belief of to-day is that everything has come into 
existence through purely natural processes; and that 
‘its existence and its characteristics are traceable to 
causes within the sphere of our observation. What, 
then, can be made of a book which “came not by 
the will of man,’ but is the dire&t work of God 
Himself—a thing apart and alone—a new creation, 
which cannot be explained by purely natural causes, 
and which can find no explanation at all without 
our taking account of en as its immediate Source 
and Maker ? 

There is much on the face of it to make that claim 
reasonable. There never has been a second Bible: 
there is no prospect of one appearing now. It is a 
solitary phenomenon in literature. That is singular’ 
enough to arrest any one who thinks that he can 
account for the Bible on merely natural principles. 
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But I do not press this point now, as it is not my 
object at present to prove that the Bible is from God. 
I am dealing only with Bible difficulties, and am now 
answering the question why there should be difficulties 
in the Bible. The fact that this Book is a Divine 
work is itself a difficulty, and is bound, in the present 
state of things, to divide men into two opposing 
camps. It is on that account that controversy on 
the Bible has never ceased, and that the waves of 
human opinion have continued in every age to hurl 
themselves against this “rock of offence.” This is 
the reason why “verbal inspiration,” that is, an 
inspiration which has guided the selection of the 
expressions, as well as communicated the thoughts, 
of Scripture, is so abhorrent to many. In the hope 
of getting over the difficulty, one theory has been 
produced after another, although all of them were 
doomed to founder on the fact that the Bible claims 
from first to last to be the very Word of God. And, 
although there are statements in Scripture which form 
from time to time a difficulty to believers, the past 
and present array of ‘‘contradi¢tions,” “‘discrep- 
ancies,” and “inconsistencies,” have been paraded 
with the sole purpose of breaking down the claims 
of the Bible. If it could once be granted that the 
Bible is not a supernatural Book, the battle: would 
cease instantly, and “ Bible difficulties” would be 
for ever at an end. But then, also, the world’s 
hope would be lost, and God’s Book would cease to 
_ be the revelation which it is of His livingness and 
nearness, and mercy and power. 


GHAPTE KE 


Is THE SCRIPTURE ‘“‘THE WORD OF GOD,” OR DOES 


IT ONLY ‘‘CONTAIN THE WORD OF GOD’? 





EAN FARRAR says* (and he prints the words 

in italics): ‘‘ Not once throughout the New Testa- 

ment 1s the Old Testament called the Word of God ; not 
once throughout all Scripture ts the Bible called ‘the Word 
of God,’ though the phrase itself occurs between 300 and 400 
times.”’ He acknowledges that the phrase is applied 
to the messages of the prophets, and to the preach- 
ings of our Lord, of apostles, and of evangelists; but 
he maintains that “the reference is not to written 
books at all” (page 135). How unreliable this repre- 
sentation is will be apparent from the following. The 
title of the Prophecies of Hosea runs thus: ‘‘ The 
Word of the Lord that came unto Hosea, the son of 
Beeri.” What, now, is the worth of the dictum, 
that ‘‘the reference is not to written books at all”? In 
Jeremiah xxxvi. 4 we are told that ‘ Baruch wrote 
from the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of the 
Lord which he had spoken unto him, upon a roll of 
a book”; and Jeremiah bids him go into the Temple 
(verse 6), and read from that roll “the words of the 
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Lord.” When Jesus said that the Jews made ‘‘the 
Word of God of none effect” by their tradition, was 
it, or was it not, a written word that our Lord referred 
to? When David wrote (11. Sam. xxiii. 2), ‘‘ His 
word was in my tongue,” was it not that word which 
was placed upon the written- page, and which is in 
our hands to-day? What other word of God than 
the Word written was it to which the Apostle referred 
when he declared (11. Cor. ii. 17) that he was not as 
many ‘‘who corrupt the Word of God,” nor (iv. 2) 
as those who handle “‘the Word of God” deceitfully ? 
What Word of God is mentioned again and again in 
the prolonged praises of Psalm cxix., if it is not the 
Word of God written? 

It was inevitable in those days of active revelation 
that the phrase “the Word of God” should be 
applied again and again to the word spoken; but it 
is impossible, in the face of Scripture testimony, to 
assert that ‘‘the reference is not to wrtiten books at all.” 
The Bible makes claims for itself which have never 
been exceeded by the most thorough-going theories of 
Inspiration that have ever been formulated. When 
the Apostle answers the question as to the place given 
to the Jew, he shows that the Israelites have had, 
through God’s grace, a unique position in the world’s 
history; for ‘“‘unto them were committed the oracles of . 
God” (Rom. iii. 2). If this is not a declaration that 
the Old Testament is in very truth the Word of God, 
we must abandon the effort to understand what words 
mean. But there is one passage which takes us 
farther still. In Romans ix. 17, the Apostle writes: 
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“The+Scripture saith unto Pharoah, Even for this 
purpose have I raised thee up.” Alford, another ; 
Dean, and one of Dr. Farrar’s own school, but also a 
scholar and a writer of at least ordinary accuracy, 
says that here “‘ the Scripture”’ is “identified with tts 
Author.” The Scripture is not only God’s Word—it 
is identified with God Himself! 

And what would the Dean leave us in the place of 
this great heritage? The Bible, he tells us, is not 
itself the Word of God; “it contains the Word of 
God.” But, when we ask where it contains the Word 
of God, there is no reply. We take up the Gospel 
of John, and ask is this the Word of God? The 
Dean replies, ‘‘ No; it contains the Word of God.” 
We come to the third chapter, and once more we 
press the question, ‘‘Is this the Word of God?” 
Once more we are answered, ‘‘No; it contains the 
Word of God.” Well, then, we place our finger 
on that precious 16th verse, and again press the 
question, ‘‘Is that the Word of God? Have we here 
man’s enthusiasm, or God’s assurance and eternal 
truth, when we read ‘WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH’? Does 
God place the promise of eternal life on believing, 
and did He speak that doubt-removing word, ‘Who- 
soever’?”? The new teaching is silent, for cts Word 
of God is a mirage and a dream. But the Bible 
doétrine, which identifies the Scripture with God 
who inspires it, assures and comforts us. It és the 
Word of God—a Word which will rule in the judg- 
ment, and “‘which liveth and abideth for ever.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ALLEGED IMPOSSIBILITY OF ‘‘ VERBAL” 


INSPIRATION. 


ERBAL Inspiration” is a convenient phrase for 
expressing the constant belief of the Church of 
Christ that the words of the Bible have been placed 
there with the will and intention of the Spirit of God. 
This means that somehow—how no man can say— 
the Spirit of God so filled and so guided the spirit 
of man, that each word was placed upon the page of 
the sacred autograph with Divine purpose. Each 
word, that is to say, was God’s Word. This is not 
a human theory regarding the origin of Scripture; it 
is a Divine description. The apostle tells us that 
the things which the Spirit of God revealed to him, 
he did not speak ‘‘in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth,” but in the words ‘‘ which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ”’ (1. Corinthians ii.13). This has been the 
understanding of the churches all through the ages. 
It is recognised by every believing preacher and 
student of the Bible. He takes his Greek and 
Hebrew lexicons, and diligently seeks to fix the 
precise meaning of each word in the passage with 
which he is dealing. When he is convinced that he 
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has determined the exact sense of each, he feels that 
he has before him the very thought of the Spirit of 
God. 

It may be that. we have in a certain place the 
report of some utterance of man; it may be of an 
enemy of God, and not the utterance of God Himself. 
But it is God’s report of what the man said—a report 
on the absolute accuracy of which we may fully rely. 
This does not, by any means, exclude the human 
factor—the instrumentality of man—in inspiration. 
The Spirit of God raised the man into co-operation 
with Himself. The man was there with all his 
faculties quickened and expanded, and the impression 
of his personality is stamped upon that work of his, 
which has been built into the Bible, as clearly as 
upon any other work he ever did. But God was in 
the work as well as man. God was in the work, 
directing and inspiring the whole. 

Many writers act rashly in their treatment of this 
claim for a fully inspired Bible. They say that 
“verbal inspiration” is a contradiCtion in terms; 
and that, if the men were not left free to choose their 
own words, there could be no inspiration whatever. 
They accordingly label this belief ‘‘ verbal dictation,” 
as if it represented the Bible to have been given like 
a letter, which a merchant dictates to his clerk. 
This is really to forget, or to deny, the supernatural 
element in the Scripture. Inspiration is a miracle. 
We can no more say how that miracle was performed 
than we can explain how the bread grew as it passed 
from hand to hand among the multitudes, and fed 
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five thousand men, besides women and children, from 
one or two small loaves. That the bread had so 
grown was beyond question. The reality of the 
miracle was proved by the renewed strength of a 
previously fainting multitude, and by the twelve 
baskets of fragments which remained from that God- 
given feast. But how the miracle was performed, 
who will presume to say? In sucha matter we are 
face to face with the inscrutable working of God. 
We are equally confronted with that inscrutable 
working in inspiration. How God’s Word was uttered 
by men’s lips we cannot tell. But that the miracle 
has been performed no man can deny. The proof is 
there in the feast in the wilderness. Once more 
famished men are fed by those who of themselves 
can produce no provision. There is bread in the 
desert which no man could have furnished. 

It is futile, therefore, to suggest that we believe in 
“‘yerbal diCtation,” or to enumerate various theories 
of inspiration. There are diverse theories of gravita- 
tion, as there are of other natural laws. The theories 
may be wrong; not one of them may be correct: but 
the facts remain; the laws abide. Those who are 
foolish enough to have theories of inspiration, may 
find themselves discredited. But their failure no 
more affects the fact of inspiration than the mistakes 
made by a man afflicted with colour blindness alter 
the hues of the flowers. The Scripture itself explains 
all that can, on this side of eternity, be understood 
by us. It assures us that the theory of the merely 
human origin of any part or scrap of the Bible is a 
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giganti¢ blunder. ‘Prophecy came not at any time 
by the will of man” (11. Peter i. 21). That is, no words 
have been put upon the page of Scripture which 
are due merely to a man’s desire to serve God or to. 
aid his fellows. That is not the nature or the law 
of prophecy. It “came not at any time”—it never 
came in any instance—from man’s willingness to 
exhort, to upbraid, or to speak. Here, on the 
contrary, is the true origin of the Bible, ‘‘ Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved—as they 
were borne along—by the Holy Ghost.” Their 
thoughts turned hither or thither, not under the 
impulse of their own feeling, their own judgment, or 
their own genius, but under the impulse of the Holy 
Ghost. To that doftrine the Scripture commits 
itself, and with that doctrine it is consistent every- 
where. The words are God’s words. Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, Malachi, may be the speakers whose words 
men heard, or the writers whose hands first traced 
the words we now read upon the sacred page. But 
the words are God’s words in quite as true and as 
full a sense as they are theirs. In every case “‘ God 
spake unto the fathers by the prophets.” By those 
statements the Bible stands or falls. The claim for 
a full and all-pervading;inspiration, which is nothing 
short of a distinct and immediate Divine authorship, 
is not our theory or belief merely; it is the teaching 
of the Scripture itself. 


CHAPTERS IV, 


VARIOUS READINGS. 


EFORE I deal with the passages which are 

supposed to form difficulties, I shall endeavour 
to dispose of some preliminary objeCtions. The 
first of these arises out of the disagreement of the 
copies which have been made of the original Scrip- 
tures, and affects the Bible as we now have it. 

Our claim of Divine authorship for the Bible 
refers, of course, to the Bible as originally given. 
The manuscript, as it came from the hands of the 
sacred penman was, in its every word, we say, a 
message from God. But we are reminded that those 
manuscripts have long since perished. Not a single 
autograph of Prophet, Apostle, or Evangelist, is now 
in our possession. The copies which we have of 
them are not absolutely the same. There are pas- 
sages which read differently, as we take up one 
manuscript after another. What is the use, then, 
we are asked, of discussing the charater or origin 
of the original Scriptures, seeing that we do not 
have them, and have only faulty copies of them? 

That question may be effectually answered by 
asking another. The manuscripts of works by 
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classical authors have been much less carefully pre- 
served than those of the Scriptures. The variations 
are more numerous, and more important; and, as 
we have fewer manuscripts of these works, the task 
of recovering in every case the exact words of the 
originals is simply hopeless. Now, if we were to 
ask why anyone should trouble himself to ascertain, 
or to assert, the authorship of these books, would 
not our question be manifestly absurd? And if we 
attempted to reason upon the matter, and to say 
that it does not signify by whom those originals 
were written, whether by Cicero or Demosthenes, 
by Seneca or Plato, by Thucydides or Livy, by Virgil 
or Homer, seeing that no man can produce the 
originals, and that not a single copy of them is 
absolutely exact, we. should only make the absurdity 
of our contention the more manifest. There is no 
question at all in the mind of any man, who knows 
what these works are, that they are the produ¢tions 
of the men whom we have named. The variations, 
as compared with the bulk of the books, are the 
merest. trivialities, and they no more disturb the mind 
of anyone as to the authorship of the books as we 
now have them, than a few printer’s errors in our 
copy of Paradise Lost, would lead us to doubt that 
the book was by Milton. Were the variations ten 
times as numerous as they are, they would never 
shake the belief of any man that Ezekiel or Luke are 
now substantially the books they were when they 
left the hands of the Prophet or of the Evangelist. 
The various readings, therefore, do not really affect 
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the question. If the original Scriptures werea Divine 
gift, the Scriptures as we now have them are that 
Divine gift still. 

It is quite true that there was a time when the 
fact of the variations was a distress to believing minds. 
Mill was assailed because hé gave himself to the 
great work of comparing the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, and of putting their various readings 
upon record. It was imagined that he would shake 
faith in the reliability of the Bible. Bengel, the 
great commentator, was himself greatly troubled by 
these differences. In reading the Greek New Testa- 
ment with his pupils, copies were in use among them 
which had been issued by various scholars. It 
happened from time to time that the readings did 
not agree, and the question was pressed home upon 
students and professor as to which of these was the 
reading of the original manuscript. Bengel was so 
distressed by this recurring difficulty that he resolved 
to enter fully into the whole matter, and to consult 
the manuscripts for himself. He ever after blessed 
God for that resolution; for his researches showed 
him on what firm and broad foundations the con- 
viction stands that the churches had always had, 
and that they had then, the Scriptures as they were 
originally given. 

Although the variations in the New Testament 
manuscripts are very numerous, they affect only a 
comparatively small portion of the text. Westcott 
and Hort, who both belong to a school which has 
always made the most of any hostile argument 
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which the various readings were supposed to afford, 
assure us that ‘‘the proportion of words virtually 
accepted on all hands as raised above doubt is very 
great, not less, on a rough computation, than seven- 
eighths of the whole.” But the case is even better 
than that. For they continue: “‘ The remaining 
eighth, therefore, formed in great part by changes of 
order, and other comparative trivialities, constitutes 
the whole area of criticism.” That is, the com- 
parison of the manuscripts will dispose of a large 
portion of that eighth part, and make us certain as 
to what was the very order in which the words were 
penned by the sacred writers! They will be able to 
determine whether, for instance, in a certain place our 
Lord’s name was originally written ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” 
or ‘‘Christ Jesus.” Westcott and Hort go still 
further, and assure us that, if the principles followed 
in their edition are accepted, “‘the amount of what 
can in any sense be called substantial variation . . . 
can hardly form more than a thousandth part of the 
entire text.” * That -is, the comparison of the 
manuscripts assures us that every 999 words dre 
absolutely the words placed on record by the sacred 
penmen, and that there is doubt only upon one word 
in every thousand. * 

The New Testament, indeed, stands alone among 
ancient books, in the fact that the immense number 
of the manuscripts enables us to reach back to the 
very words, and to the very order of the words in the 
original documents. ‘‘Those,” says Tregelles, who 


* The New Testament in Greek, Vol.I1., p.2. 
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spent a life-time at the work—‘‘those who will 
examine the subject with attentive eyes must see 
that there has been a very peculiar guardianship of 
Divine Providence over the text of the New Testa- 
ment; not, indeed, in preserving particular copies 
from mistake, nor yet in causing that the best read- 
ings should have been habitually adopted, but in 
transmitting to us such means of critical revision or 
verification as do not exist with regard to any profane 
writer whatsoever.” * 

As applied to the Old Testament, the objection 
fails still more completely. The variations in the Old 
Testament manuscripts are comparatively few. The 
almost superstitious awe with which the Jew regarded 
the letter of Scripture led to the most scrupulous 
care as to the correctness of the copies. These copies 
were made with such painful exactitude that even 
the irregularity in the size of the letters, or the very 
occasional mis-spelling of a word, in the older 
manuscript was reproduced in the copy, and the 
correction indicated in the margin. No other books 
in the world have been guarded with such anxious 
solicitude, or have, in their transmission to posterity, 
been so watched over that they might be handed 
‘down exact in their every jot and tittle. 


* Horne’s Introduction to the Bible, Fourteenth Edition, Vol. IV., p. 391- 


CHAPTER V. 


ALLEGED PROOFS THAT THE WHOLE BIBLE IS 
NOT THE WoRD OF GOD. 





T is well for us to think of the current objections - 
to belief in the full inspiration of the Bible as 
difficulties. They may be, and they are, used as 
weapons of assault by very many; but they produce 
their lamentable effets upon the minds of others, 
because they are felt to be difficulties. I shall, 
therefore, deal with them as fairly and as fully as 
I can. 

We are reminded that the writers of 

QuotaTions the New Testament, in citing the Old 
FROM THE Testament Scripture, frequently quote 
SEPTUAGINT. from the Septuagint. This Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Bible was 

made between three hundred and two hundred years 
before the beginning of our era, and forms very 
valuable evidence of the existence at that time of the 
Old Testament Books, and of the full and unques- 
tioning belief of the Jews in their Divine inspiration. 
The translation was made at Alexandria, the Egyptian 
city founded by Alexander the Great, and was probably 
undertaken to let the learned world of that time know 
what the Jewish sacred books contained. The work 
was evidently done by different hands, and is of 
extremely variable quality. Liberties were taken, 
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which show that parts of the work at least were not 
intended to be a close translation. The name of 
God does not appear in the Hebrew of Esther, nor 
is any mention made of prayer. This will come 
before us by-and-bye, and I, therefore, pass over it — 
now without attempting any’explanation. But this 
silence, which has always been felt to be a difficulty, 
disappears entirely in the Septuagint. There are 
long interpolations in which the seeming want of 
recognition of God is abundantly supplied. 

It is evident enough that the Greek translation is 
a very human work indeed. But, we are reminded 
that the New Testament writers quote from it, and 
that the quotations which they have made are now 
part of the New Testament Scripture. Well, we 
ask, what of that? The reply is an exclamation of 
astonishment that we do not see the difficulty into 
which our admission lands us. ‘‘ You say,” it is 
urged, “that all the words of the New Testament 
are God’s words. But words are there which, 
according to your own confession, are very human 
words. What becomes now of your belief that all 
the words are to be taken as given by the Spirit of 
God? Ifthe translators of the Septuagint were not 
inspired, then, wherever that uninspired translation 
is quoted, you have got uninspired words in the New 
Testament.” 

The objection seems to be unanswerable; and it 
is well that my readers should mark its apparently 
massive strength, so that they may realize what 
phantoms these seemingly substantial and invincible 
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objections frequently are. But before I disperse this 
bit of mist, let me say that the objection shows 
ignorance of the subject rather than acquaintance 
with it. Taking one hundred and fifteen of these 
quotations from the Old Testament in regular order, 
that is, without seleCting any part of them because 
it agrees less with the Septuagint than another, I 
find that ninety of these one hundred and fifteen 
differ from the Septuagint, and only twenty-five agree 
with the Septuagint translation. Out of these twenty- 
five also, several are so brief (one of them consisting 
of two words) that a variation in the rendering was 
hardly possible. 

It is far from true, therefore, that the New 
Testament writers quote always from the Septuagint 
version. Closer inspection of these quotations from 
the Old Testament will also reveal another fact. There 
is a clearness, directness, and force in the New Testa- 
ment renderings, which put those of the Septuagint 
in the shade, and which are, in fact, a revelation of the 
Spirit’s vivid energy. But now let us say that if the 
translation was in every case, what it is possible it 
was in some, an actual quotation from the Septuagint, 
how would it follow that these passages were not 
clothed with Divine aythority? If I adopt a trans- 
lation of a passage from the Revised Version, rather 
than quote from the Authorised Version, or give my 
own translation from the Hebrew or Greek, I do this, 
no doubt, for some good and sufficient reason. I take 
the Revised rendering, perhaps, because it is more 
accurate, or because it places emphasis on sume 
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point on which I wish to place emphasis. It might 
also happen that those whom I was specially address- 
ing were more familiar with the Revised, or had 
more confidence in it. With them, therefore, the 
testimony of the Revised Version would have special 
weight, and I might quote it to help me in bringing 
conviction home to them. But in any case I adopt 
that translation as conveying my sense of the meaning 
of the passage. It becomes, to all intents and purposes, 
_ my translation. We have only to apply this to these 
quotations from the Septuagint, and the objection 
melts into air. They do not prove that the Septuagint 
was inspired, or was even always accurate, any more 
than my quoting the Revised Version once and 
again would show any belief on my part that 7¢ was 
inspired, or is always to be relied upon. Those ninety 
variations out of one hundred and fifteen instances 
may be taken as some evidence of a contrary belief. 
But the Spirit’s quotation of a passage clothes those 
words with the Spirit’s authority. They are placed 
upon the page of the New Testament because they 
give us the Spirit’s mind of the meaning and the 
bearing of that part of the Old Testament Scripture. 
It is, therefore, quite possible for an occasional 
quotation from the Septuagint to be put into our 
hands as the very Word of God. 
Weare also reminded that the Bible 
“UNTRUE” contains words which are admittedly 
STATEMENTS IN not true, and that any claim which 
THE BIBLE. makes the Scripture in each and 
every one of its expressions the 
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Word of God is hopelessly shattered by that 
admission. Such are the reasonings and statements 
of Job’s friends, concerning which the Lord said to 
Eliphaz, the Temanite: ‘My wrath is kindled 
against thee, and against thy two friends, for ye have 
not spoken of me the thing that is right as my 
servant Job hath” (Job xlii.7). If God condemns 
these utterances, how, we are asked, can they be 
represented as inspired by God’s Spirit? Surely, it 
is urged, we ourselves must divide between what is 
God’s Word, and what is not God’s Word in the 
Bible. The same thing is true, we are reminded, of 
much besides in the Scripture. The serpent’s words 
were false when he said that our first parents should 
not die, and that God desired to keep them in 
ignorance lest they should be equal with Himself 
(Genesis iii. 4, 5). Satan was equally false when he 
accused, Job of serving God out of a selfish regard to 
his own interests. 

Now, we fully admit, as every one must do, that 
the Bible contains many passages which the Bible 
itself has taught. us to regard as untrue and wrong. 
It may seem as if this admission we give up our 
case, and resign the Bible to the will of its foes. 
But if it does so seem to any one, let me ask him to 
note once more how strong, and even unanswerable, 
such reasoning may appear, when a breath is 
sufficient to blow the whole fabric to the winds. It 
was not true that our Lord was “a gluttonous man, 
and a wine-bibber;” but it is utterly true that our 
Lord’s. enemies said He was; and it is equally true 
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that the Spirit of God caused these very words to be 
written for our learning, that we should not faint 
when our own way lies through misrepresentation 
and calumnious falsehoods. The serpent’s words 
were false, but the report of them is absolutely 
certain, and has been communicated by the Holy 
Spirit, that we might know how sin entered, and 
death by sin. Job’s friends did not say that which 
was right, when they attempted to declare God’s 
way; but it was needful that we should know 
what formed Job’s bitterest trial, and how he had to 
writhe under the lash of tongues that claimed to 
speak for God. The things said were misleading, 
wrong, harsh, and unjust; but the report of them 
has ‘been given us of God, and is there upon the 
page of Scripture, and is made part of God’s Book, 
that we and all may know that trials and condemna- 
tion of men do not necessarily mean desertion by 
God. 

Full inspiration—an inspiration which has con- 
cerned itself with the least of the things in the Bible 
—alone explains why these things were recorded. It 
also guarantees the absolute accuracy of the reports. 
It will, therefore, be seen that here again, where 
it was imagined that inspiration was necessarily 
excluded, inspiration is signally manifested. Two 
other objections are similarly urged. It is said that 
a large part of the Bible is composed of history and 
biography. In matters of that kind, a knowledge 
~ of which could be obtained by ordinary research, 
inspiration, it is said, was not required. In support of 
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this, it is urged that Luke himself has 
INSPIRATION told us that his Gospel was written 
NOT NEEDED in the ordinary way. He was not 
FOR History. ‘“‘the penman of the Spirit,” but an 
industrious investigator and compiler. 
Writing to his friend Theophilus, in the few verses 
which form the preface to the third Gospel, he says: 
“‘Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set 
forth in order a declaration of those things which 
are most surely believed among us, even as they 
delivered them to us, who from the beginning were 
eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word; it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding 
of all things from the very first, to write unto thee in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast 
been instructed” (Luke i. 1-4). 

Here, we are told, we meet a distinct repudiation 
of our views of the origin of Scripture. Luke is not 
conscious, it is said, of any heavenly influence. He 
has special information regarding our Lord’s work; 

and, as many others have ventured to 

LuKE’s put down what they knew, he follows 

PREFACE. their example, and produces his account 

of ‘‘what Jesus began to do, and to 
teach.” But if Luke really did say this, it is not 
our theory of inspiration only that would be blown 
to the winds: the testimony of the Scriptures itself 
would be flatly contradicted. In 11. Peter i, 2t we 
read: “ Prophecy came not at any time by the will 
of man; but holy men of God spake as they were 
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moved (or, borne along) by the Holy Ghost.” If 
Luke wrote his Gospel because he resolved to 
compile a Gospel, then that work came ‘“‘ by the will 
of man,” and not because he was borne along by 
the Holy Ghost to the doing of it, and throughout 
the doing of it. 

But here again the strength of unbelief is utter 
weakness. Have those who thus quote Luke, read, 
pondered, and understood him? Let us look at his 
words again and see. Does the reader mark the 
account given in verse 2 of the work done by those 
who had preceded him? He says that they wrote, 
‘‘ even as they delivered them unto us, who from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the 
Word.” In other words, their accounts were com- 
posed with absolute correctness. They were in strict 
accord with the oral teaching of the apostles, who, 
Luke reminds us, were not only actual witnesses of 
the things they recounted, but spoke as “ ministers 
of the Word,” as specially appointed and endowed, 
that is, as Divinely inspired, for imparting this 
instruction. 

It is plain, then, that these were efforts by no 
means to be despised. I believe that that is a view 

‘of the verse which has not struck all who have 
quoted it. Let us now see whether we have been 
neglecting anything else. What is this that he says 
abouthimself? ‘1,’ he says, have “ had perfect under- 
standing of all things from the very first’ (verse 3). 
Go back now to verse 2, and note once more what 
he says about the others. These wrote i accordance 
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with the utterances of the apostles. They, with pains- 
taking care, took down, and fixed upon the written 
page the fleeting words which came from the lips of 
the inspired teachers of the Church. That is his 
description of them. What does he now say (verse 3) 
of himself? It is that he does not require to do thts. 
What an astounding antithesis! What an amazing 
claim for a man who does not lean upon Divine 
Inspiration! Others require to hang upon the 
apostles’ lips; but he has everything in himself! 
Notice, too, the absoluteness of the claim. He has 
“‘a perfect understanding” of ‘‘all things!”” There 
is nothing unknown to him, and there is nothing the 
significance of which he has not fully understood! 
Was there ever another unaided writer who intro- 
duced his work with such words as these ? 

The mystery finds an immediate solution when 
we give one little word in verse 3 the translation 
which it evidently demands. It is the word anothen, 
rendered, ‘from the very first.” Amnothen, in one 
passage at least (Acts xxvi.5) has the meaning here 
given to it. But in the great majority of passages 
in which it occurs, it has quite another meaning, and 
one which suddenly invests Luke’s statement with a 
startling significance. Amothen appears in Jamesi.17 
(“‘ Every perfect gift is from above”’), in James iii. 15 
(‘This wisdom descendeth not from above”), and 
iii. 17 (“‘the wisdom that is from above”), In each 
of these cases it is quite impossible to render anothen 
by “‘ from the very first.” It has, and can only have, 
the sense which our translators have given it—“ from 
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above.” It occurs also in John iii. 31 (“He that 
cometh from above’), in xix. 1r (“ Thou couldest 
have no power at all against me, except it were given 
thee from above”), and elsewhere in the same sense 
‘from above.” 

Now, let anothen have its usual sense here, and 
Luke’s statement becomes clear, consistent, rational, 
and satisfactory. He will then say that because he 
has had “ perfect understanding of all things FRoM 
ABOVE,” he exercises the gift committed to him, in 
writing this book, that Theophilus, and we also, might 
know the certainty of those things wherein we have 
been instructed. A quite unsatisfactory reply has 
been given to this by pointing to his use here of the 
verb apokolouthein, which primarily means, “to learn 
by following or companying with.” It is said that the 
use of that word indicates a prolonged endeavour to 
trace out and understand the course of our Lord’s 
history. But the employment of this word is in 
thorough accord with the sense here claimed for 
anothen. Just as the Twelve had companied with 
Jesus and learned of Him, so Luke receives what he 
gives forth by clinging unto, and depending upon, 
the Holy Spirit. And hence these great words 
regarding his ‘‘ferfect understanding” of ‘all things,”’ 
and “the certamty of those things” which he 
imparts. He is not glorifying himself: he is exalting 
his Teacher, the Holy Spirit of God. 

Another objection of this kind is, that there is a 
great deal in the Scripture which is of so natural, 
and, indeed, of so trivial a character as to make the 

DI 
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’ idea of inspiration unnecessary, and even 
Pavuvc’s absurd. Did Paul require a special revela- 
CLOAK. tion, we are asked, to tell Timothy that 

Erastus had stayed at Corinth, and that 
he (Paul) had left Trophimus sick at Miletum 
(11. Timothy iv.20)? Or was Paul inspired to ask 
Timothy, when he passed through Troas, to call at 
Carpus’s and bring the Apostle’s cloak with him 
(verse 13)? ; 

Now what is the suggestion beneath these ques- 
tions? Is it that such things are too trivial for God 
to concern Himself with? Faith knows that it 
belongs to the very miracle of Divine love that God 
scorns nothing that concerns us. Jesus leads us 
still farther than that when He tells us that the very 
hairs of our head are numbered. The minute in 
nature reveals God’s glory as well as the stupendous; 
and the Divine Providence is as present in the trivial 
affairs of daily life as in its gravest crises. Inspira- 
tion cannot, therefore, be excluded on the ground 
that these things were beneath the notice of Him 
who careth for us. If the cloak was a concern to 
Paul, or the movements of Erastus and the state of 
Trophimus of interest to Timothy, there was nothing 
degrading in God’s direCting Paul to make mention 
of them. We can do God’s will in such work as 
that, and why should Paul be excluded from it ? 

But the real force of the objection probably lies 
in the supposition that for the mentioning of such 
personal matters inspiration was not necessary. Has 
the reader ever reflected on the silence of the writers 
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of Scripture in regard to their own affairs? The 
message is delivered, the work is done; but the 
personality of the writers is hidden. When that 
method is for a time abandoned, we may be sure 
that there is some good reason for the change, and 
that the speech, as well as the silence, is due to the 
Spirit of God. It was well for all after workers in 
God’s kingdom to know the great apostle was poor 
enough to be mindful of an old cloak; that, worker 
of miracles though he was, sickness laid fellow- 
labourers aside; and that, while himself incessantly 
toiling in this world-renewing work, he had to leave 
behind him one fellow-worker after another. These 
revelations had their effect on Timothy; and they 
have their lessons of patience, perseverance, and 
faith for us all. There are times in the experience 
of all God’s servants when they have reason to thank 
God for the mention of that cloak left at Troas. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue “Lost Books” OF THE BIBLE. 





T \O not the “lost” books show that we have not 
a complete Bible? 

That books have disappeared which were once 
used and highly esteemed by the Israelites, and which 
are even quoted from by the Scriptures, cannot be 
denied. Two such, ‘‘The Book of Jasher,” or of ‘the 
Upright,” and “The Book of the Wars of the 
Lord,” existed in the days of Moses and of Joshua, 
and appear to have been well known by the Israelites 
of that eventful time. The Book of Jasher is also 
mentioned in 11. Samuel i. 17, as containing David’s 
lament for Saul and Jonathan. This would indicate 
that the book was added to from time to time. After 
this we hear nothing of them, and save for the 
references in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, and in 
Samuel, they have disappeared as completely as if 
they had never existed. 

These two books do not stand alone. There was 
‘“‘the Book of the Kingdom,” which Samuel wrote; 
there were ‘the Book of the A&ts of Solomon,” 
“the Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” the 
Books of Nathan, Gad, Shemaiah, &c. None of 
these have survived. Isaiah wrote the Acts of Uzziah 
(11. Chron. xxvi. 22). That, also, has perished. It 
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seems, indeed, that, from the Exodus to the close uf 
the Old Testament Canon, a large use was made of 
writing for purposes of instruction in the things of 
God ; and it is. equally clear that a large part of what 
were undoubted spiritual helps were in course of time 
quietly permitted to perish. But all these facts point 
to: a conclusion which those, who turn this into an 
argument against the Bible, do not appear to see, but 
which is of vital consequence in this inquiry. Why 
was it that these books were not preserved? The 
theory that the Bible is a collection of ‘‘ fragments ”’ 
will not bear investigation. There is nothing frag- 
mentary about the Old Testament. We have no 
“bits” of books. The books are entire. Wehave 
them from the time of Moses to the time of Malachi. 
Every book is complete from its first word to its last. 
The books named in the Scriptures, but which have 
long since disappeared, were known and were in use, 
and they could have been preserved, and could have 
been handed’ down as carefully as the Canonical 
Books. There is only one possible explanation of 
their non-preservation. No effort was made to prolong 
their day of service. 

That is the one conclusion to which any unbiassed 
mind must come. But it involves another which 
has a most important bearing upon the present 
controversy. Jt was not enough that a book should be 
written by a prophet to secure its adoption into the Canon. 
Something more was evidently needed. Much may 
have been required at certain periods by the Israelites 
in the way even of inspired direction, counsel and 
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exhortation, which would have been of small service 
to later ages and to us. A distin¢tion was, therefore, 
made between what was temporary and what was to 
be preserved. The permanent message was handed 
to the High Priest of the time to be placed by the 
side of the Law. Josephus tells us that this was the 
plan which was followed; and the statement in the 
New Testament that ‘‘ Unto them” (that is, to the 
Jews) ‘“‘ were committed the Oracles of God,” bears out 
his statement. There is also another and very impor- 
tant confirmation of his words. There was a Temple 
copy of the Old Testament, which was regarded as 
. one of its most sacred possessions. ‘‘ The Book of 
the Law”’ was carried, Josephus tells us, among the 
Temple spoils which graced the triumph of Vespasian 
and of Titus; and he tells us that Titus, as a mark 
of the Imperial favour, bestowed upon him this copy 
of “the Holy Scriptures.” The merely temporary 
»ooks were not preserved, because they were not 
handed for preservation to the intermediary between 
God and His people—the High Priest. They, there- 
fore, perished when they had served their day. The 
others were preserved because they were placed by 
x0d’s own hand in a place of safety. 

The lost books are, therefore, a proof of selection. 
They show that those books which have come down 
to us, were preserved, not only because they were 
inspired, but also because they were inspired with a 
special view to our service. They “‘were written for our 
learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope”’ (Romans xv. 4), 


CHAPTER VII. 


Is THE BIBLE A COLLECTION OF FRAGMENTS? 


EAN FARRAR has said that ‘‘ both sections ”’ 

of the Bible “‘represent the selected and frag- 
mentary remains of an extensive literature.”* He 
asserts that the seleCtion was made with no right 
judgment. ‘‘The fixation,” he says, “‘of the Canon 
of the Old Testament was the work of scribes and 
rabbis who exercised their own judgment in accord- 
ance with the best insight they possessed”’ (p. 29). 
‘“‘The Old Testament Canon,” he adds, ‘‘ was not 
regarded as settled before a.D. 70” (page 31); and he 
disposes of the New Testament with the words: 
“Exactly the same influences were at work in the 
formation of the Christian Canon” (page 32). These 
statements are not in accordance with facts. The 
Canon of the Old Testament, as a previous writer 
has shown in this volume, was fixed centuries before 
the coming of our Lord. The Gospels, which bring 
us face to face with the religious thought and discus- 
sions of the time of Christ, show us a unanimity of 
belief regarding the Old Testament, which is perfect. 
The old opinion, that the Sadducees rejected all the 
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books’ with the exception of the Law, is now known 
to be founded upon an error. There was, as a 
matter of fact, no conflict of opinion between the 
Jewish sects on that matter; and Josephus distinctly 
states that belief in the Divinity of the Scriptures 
was almost part of the nature that each Jew received 
at his birth. Philo is another witness to Jewish 
opinion in the time of our Lord, and his theory of 
the inspiration of Scripture is so extraordinarily 
high that Dean Farrar has to devote some space to 
arguing against it. That Bible, the Bible of Philo, 
the Bible of Josephus, who became the possessor of 
the Temple copy, was, in the number and in the 
matter of its books, the Bible of Jerome in the fourth 
century—the Bible of the Jewish Synagogue, and of 
the Christian Church, at the present hour. 

The Dean’s statements are equally misleading when 
he deals with the New Testament. How was the 
Canon of the New Testament settled? By the vote 
of a Council? No. The Councils only registered the 
decisions of those who were competent to decide. 
And who were these? The Churches to which the 
individual writings were committed. As the prophets 
handed the books, which were to be preserved, to 
the High Priest, God’s own appointed intermediary, 
between Himself and the people, so the Apostles. 
handed the writings, which once more were written 
for our learning, to the faithful brethren whom God 
had elected to be the custodians of His Word. We 
have evidence of the care taken by the Apostles to 
guard against the reception of fraudulent documents, 
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in the precautions which Paul took to append his 
signature to the letters with which God, through 
him, was enriching His Church. Questions arose 
in various distri€ts about one book and another. 
Those very questions showed that the Churches 
demanded evidence of the Divine authority of the 
books, which they were asked to receive as Scripture. 
The evidence was given by those who had providen- 
tially been placed in a position to testify, and the 
questions ceased. Criticism never settled the Canon 
either of the Old or of the New Testament. That 
is, the genuineness and Divine authority of the 
Books were not settled by any critical examination 
of their contents. They were settled by direct testi- 
mony regarding the origin of the Books. In other 
words, through the Divine arrangements made for 
the custody of the writings, the Canon both among 
the Jews and in the Christian Church was fixed by 
the authority of God. 

The statement about the fragmentariness of the 
Bible can easily be tested. The Bible is one book, 
but in two parts. The first part is the expression and the 
reiteration of a hope. It is the expression and reitera- 
tion of the strangest hope of which the world had 
ever heard—the hope of a Saviour for this sinful and 
weary earth. The second part is the announcement 
and manifestation that the hope has been fulfilled. That 
is surely a somewhat striking fact in connection witha 
collection of fragments! These ‘‘ fragments” are so 
- ordered that they make these two parts so distinct 
that no man can intermingle them or put a single 
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“fragment” of Part I. into Part II., or a single 
“fragment” of Part II. into Part I. If there had 
been positive and careful selection there, matters 
could not have been managed better! We shall go 
further and say that, if it were true that God had 
selected, arranged, prompted, and produced them, 
they could not have more fully sai the 
excellency of the Divine wisdom. 

If we look into Part I. of this collection of “‘ frag- 
ments,” something equally astonishing presents itself. 
These fragments are arranged in a marvellous order. 
The opening words tell us of the beginning of all 
things. It is the only intelligible account of the 
origin of the world and of life which the whole 
world’s literature contains, and almost every year 
science brings additional confirmation of its truth. 
But we are concerned at present only with the com- 
pleteness of the story; and it must be admitted that, 
if the book zs from God, it could not begin with a 
more worthy manifestation of our Father’s loving 
confidence than is shown in this raising of the veil from 
the mystery of existence. We are next told whence 
the world’s confusion, and unrest, and suffering have 
come. Manhas sinned. But in that spot, desecrated 
by the first transgression, promise is given of a 
Deliverer. Then we see the families of man spread 
out. Wesee them settle under various names in the 
lands of their habitation. But the story does not 
end there. It opens a new chapter. One man is 
taken to form a people for God, out of whose midst 
the world’s Saviour is to come, and by whose instru- 
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mentality the nations are to be gathered into the one 
family of God. The story of that people is continued 
without a break. We see God’s dealing with them. 
We hear the words which He speaks; we see the 
burdens which, in this chosen home of His, He has 
to bear. Through it all we hear the cry, ringing 
like a clarion blast, ‘‘God’s salvation comes and will 
not tarry.” Then there is a pause of four hundred 
years. 

That, as every reader knows, is a true account of 
Part I. Was there ever such another colle¢tion of 
“fragments,” that so fitted together like prepared 
pieces of mosaic, and made a well-ordered and com- 
plete pi@ture? Take Part II., and once more we 
have a complete story. In the Old Testament one 
man appears—Abraham: a people gathers round 
him: that people becomes the world’s centre, for 
God dwells among them. Inthe New Testament one 
man appears—Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
Son of David, the Son of Abraham: a people gathers 
round Him—the Church of God: all nations are 
viewed in relation to these, for God dwells also 
among them. The story is once more complete. 
This one Man, in whom the world’s hope lies, is 
fully manifested. We then see the Church gathered. 
We once more listen while God speaks to these. 
We once more mark the burden which He has to 
bear among His people. Then once more the hope 
ofa full, complete, and lasting salvation is proclaimed, 
and again there isa pause. Did “fragments” ever 
coalesce to make two such piCtures as these? Can 
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the whole world’s literature show anything besides 
which bears the faintest resemblance to them ? 

The critics have a big work of hacking and hewing, 
of tearing down, and of re-arranging before them, 
before they can blot out from the Bible the marks of 
Divine selection and Divine arrangement. There is 
also another question which will occur to the ordinary 
reader. If the Bible is a collection of fragments 
which certain people gathered together, and other 
people long afterwards came to venerate—why did 
the collection of fragments cease? What stopped the 
work? Why were none picked up by the Jews after 
Malachi? Why were none picked up by the Christian 
Church after John? To mention the Apocrypha 
does not answer the question: it only emphasises it. 
The Apocrypha shows that there were fragments to 
pick up; and the very name testifies that, though 
picked up, they were not added to these. The writings 
of the Old and of the New Testaments stood from 
the very first, and stood always, apart from all other 
literature. There were no writings which ranked 
with them. There were books as spiritually helpful 
to men of old, as Thomas a Kempis and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress have been to ourselves. But men of old no 
more thought of ranking such works with the Bible 
than we do. Why was this? There is only one 
answer. It was the recognition of a distin&tion 
between what is of God, and what is of man. The 
Books of the Old and of the New Testaments were 
never fragments of human literature: they were com- 
munications from God. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Was THE OLD TESTAMENT MEANT ONLY FOR 
A TIME. WHICH HAS PASSED AWAY? 





T is usual to represent the Old Testament as the. 
scaffolding which was run up, so that the New 
Testament,, with its full revelation of God and of 
salvation, might be erected. In that case the proper 
thing to do would be to take the scaffolding away. 
To leave it there would be to encompass a glorious 
structure with deformity, to shut up access and 
egress, and to prevent the proper use of the building. 
A clever illustration is. often much more forcible than 
the clearest argument, and it must be admitted that 
the scaffolding analogy is one of the most effective 
which. the opponents. of Scripture could use. One 
serious objection, however, is that the New Testament 
makes a great deal of this so-called scaffolding. It 
looks upon it, in fact, as part of the building. It is 
for habitation and use in New Testament. times. 
‘‘Whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written,” says the apostle, “‘for our learning, that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
_ might have hope” (Romans xv. 4); ‘‘they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the 
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world are come” (1. Corinthians ix. 11); and to these 
same ‘Holy Scriptures” Timothy is directed as 
able to make him “ wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” (11. Timothy iii. 15). So 
far from the Old Testament being the scaffolding, it 
is the building; and the New Testament furnishes 
us with the key, so that we may enter in and find a 
home rich in comfort, and abundantly stored with 
all needed provision. 

It is plain, therefore, that the ‘‘ scaffolding” illus- 
tration will not suffice. Let us suggest another. If 
the Scriptures are a building, the Old Testament is 
the foundation. The foundation is, certainly, not the 
completed building; but it clearly shows what the 
building is to be, and what accommodation it is to 
provide. As the eye runs along those lines of walls 
within and without, we see the proportions of the 
structure, and we mark the arrangement of the 
rooms and of the offices; and the instructed eye 
catches many a hint of skilful adaptation, and of 
considerate arrangement. Now this analogy possesses 
the advantage of being happier and truer than the 
other. It indicates how there can be progress without 
the reprobation and the casting away of earlier work. 
The foundation is as much a part of the structure as 
the upper and later portion of the building. It also 
illustrates the remarkable unity of the Bible. The 
architect sees the end from the beginning. The 
foundation is laid down in full knowledge of what is 
to be reared upon it, and with full provision for all 
the after details of the structure; and thus the Old 
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Testament was the prophecy of, and the preparation 
for, the New Testament. 

We can easily determine which of these illustra- 
tions forms the truer picture of the Bible. Let us try 
them. Let us treat the Old Testament as scaffolding. 
Let us take it down and cart it away, or hand it over 
to the “‘critics,’’ and let us leave the New Testament 
standing out clear and unshadowed by a single 
fragment of the Old. Have we gained? or have we 
lost? Does the New Testament stand out with a 
beauty and completeness which have been long con- 
cealed? or has it become a fragment, hanging in the 
air? Is it not full of questions which there is now 
nothing to answer? We come upon the expression, 
frequent in the lips of Jesus and of His apostles: 
‘“‘That the Scripture might be fulfilled’” — What 
Scripture is this? It is not in the New Testament. 
Where, then, is it? Itis certainly regarded as belong- 
ing to the completed structure; but it is not in the 
structure which we now possess. Have we, then, 
removed an integral part of the building, under the 
idea that we were removing scaffolding which had 
long since served its purpose, and which ought to be 
cleared away? And everywhere we meet this same 
incompleteness. Jesus comes to fulfil a promise: 
Where is the promise? Alas, we have demolished it 
in taking down the supposed scaffolding! Jesus, we 
read, came to fulfil the Law, and to present us with 
the reality indicated by its types and shadows. But, 
when we ask where this Law with its types and 
shadows is, so that we may see what God meant this 
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work of Christ to be—that, too, has gone with the 
scaffolding! Jesus came to die for sin; but how did 
sin enter? That story also has been removed with 
the supposed lumber. The New Testament opens 
with the words: ‘‘The Book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.” 
Who are these, and what had the Christ to do with 
them? To find the answer we must run after the 
critics, and get back the scaffolding! We might go 
all round the contents of the New Testament, and 
find in the same way that they pre-suppose, and rest 
upon, the contents of the Old Testament ; and that, 
in a word, the Old Testament is not the scaffolding, 
but the foundation, of the New Testament. 

This relation of the Old Testament to the New is 
capable of the fullest demonstration. The doctrines 
of the New Testament are already in the Old. There is 
not a more distinctive New Testament doctrine than 
that of the Trinity. Yet it meets us in the opening 
words of the Old Testament. We do not refer to the 
plural form of the name Elohim, or to the words: 
‘“Let ws make man in our image, after our likeness.” 
We find the doctrine in the second verse of the 
Bible: ‘‘ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters” (Gen.i.2). When one asks why “the 
Spirit of God” is mentioned, one is reminded of the 
fact that “the Spirit of the Lord” is again and again 
spoken of in the Prophets as the Giver of light and 
power, and inspiration and renewal. So much is this 
the case that the Jews were confounded by it in their 
early controversies with the Christians. The third 
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Person in the Trinity was already in the Old Testa- 
ment. And so also was the second. David, inspired 
of God as the Jews acknowledged, sees One at God’s 
right-hand to whom he ascribes the adoring title, ‘‘ My 
Lord” (Ps. cx.). Who is this? Would that name 
have been given in God’s very presence, to angel or 
archangel? No; this is He who is associated again and 
again with God in the predi¢tions which speak of the 
redemptive work, and to whom the Divine attributes 
and the Divine name are freely attributed. In the 
same way Christ’s death for sin is in the Passover ; 
and salvation through imputed righteousness is taught 
without any type or shadow in the words: “He 
(Abraham) believed in the Lord, and He counted it 
to Him for righteousness ” (Genesis xv. 6). 

Meanwhile, however, the Old Testament was a 
preparation, and not a substitute, for the New Testa- 
ment. It was the foundation: it was not the building. 
It did a great preparatory work. It revealed the 
terribleness of sin, and the utter powerlessness of 
anything but the grace of Christ to effect a remedy. 
But that, which should prove ‘the power of God 
unto salvation,” was reserved for the New. 


CHAPTER I¥ 


C_ a 
Tus PROGRESSIVENESS OF SCRIPTURE. 





HAT the revelation contained in the Bible 1s 
progressive everyone admits. We have first the 
blade, then the ear, and, last of all, the full corn in 
the ear. We have clearer light in Isaiah than in the 
Pentateuch regarding salvation, and clearer light still 
in the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles. But the 
fact of advance is seized upon to testify against the 
Scripture. Men argue as if a progressive revelation 
must necessarily be a faulty revelation, and arevelation ~ 
whose earlier portions at least are unworthy of God. 
The very statement of the notion is sufficient for its 
refutation. Would not this amount to saying that it 
is impossible for God to make any progressive revela- 
tion at all? Shall we allow it to be assumed that 
God could not communicate His will by degrees, and 
as men were able to bear it? Or that He could not 
develop His plan for the world’s salvation, first of all 
preparing the way for its acceptance, and then “in 
the fulness of the time” bringing forth His provision 
for the world’s need? Could not we ourselves 
conduct work in that fashion? And if we can, what 
shall hinder God to do so? 
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The contention is ludicrous; and, if it were 
acmitted, it would prove that even the Christian 
Revelation cannot be from God. For no one will 
contend that we nave even now all the light which 
God can give us. There are still truths to be 
unfolded; there are dark places to be made light, 
and mysteries to be solved ; there are heights of being 
to be sca'ed, and new revelations to be unfolded of 

e D.vine will. And for this life of fulness beyond, 
the Christian revelation is the preparation. The New 
Testament itself is in this sense preparatory, and is 
part of a progressive revelation. If it is impossible, 
therefore, for a progressive revelation to be other 
than faulty and unworthy of God, we shall have to 
set the New Testament aside, and to deprive our- 
selves of the help which both it and the Old 
Testament alone contain! But, fortunately, we need 
be in no haste to do this, for a moment’s reflection 
will show that the contention is wrong. If the Old 
Testament is really part of a progressive revelation, 
it is proved by that very fact to be Divine. If it antici- 
pated a brighter era, and a time when a new heaven- 
sent Herald would illumine the earth with His 
presence, and would accomplish in Himself the 
reconciliation of men to God, which was set forth in 
the sacrifices and types of the Old Testament; if the 
Old Testament looked on to this new time, and 
prepared men for it, and was itself fitted into it so as 
to form one completed work with it, then there was 
foresight there, and wisdom, and ministering love, 
which alike show the presence and the hand of God! 
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A really progressive revelation 1s a Divine revelation, and 
the only progressive revelation which the world has 
to show, and the only one which the wurld has ever 
known, is that of the Old and the New Testaments, 
which together form our God-given Bible! #F 


CHAPTER xX. 


Tue IMPRECATORY PSALMS. 





EAN FARRAR attacks the Old Testament 
because of its alleged deficiency in moral 
insight. ‘‘In many of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” he says, ‘‘the spiritual insight is limited, and 
the moral standard as yet imperfect. . . . The 
imperfect insight of an earlier dispensation sanctioned, 
or at least tolerated, passions, practices, and institu- 
tions which the fully enlightened Christian conscience 
has learnt justly to abhor” (pages 56,57). If this be 
true, there is little more to be said. ‘‘The insight” 
which was “‘imperfect,’”’ and which ‘‘sanctioned”’ or 
‘‘tolerated passions, practices, and institutions which 
the fully enlightened Christian conscience has learnt 
justly to abhor,’ cannot have been the insight of 
God. God cannot, therefore, be the Author of the 
Old Testament, and the statement that it is His 
word must be a libel upon the Almighty!. 

I shall deal with the proofs with which he attempts 
to justify these statements. A chief place is given 
to the so-called “‘ imprecatory” or “cursing” Psalms. 

‘‘Can the casuistry,” he asks, ‘‘ be anything but 
gross which would palm off such passages as the 
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very utterance of God?” Now, these Psalms bear a 
seal which stamps them as Divine. They are among 
the Psalms which are specially prophetic of Christ. 
Their predictions are quoted and emphasised in the 
New Testament. No theory of inspiration, however 
low it may be, can touch the fact that the predictions 
are there, and there they can be only through the 
immediate inspiration of God. We admit fully that 
the Psalms to which this term of ‘‘imprecatory,”’ or 
“cursing,” is applied, contain prayers for judgment 
which our lips dare not utter. But may they not be 
the cry of God’s Spirit, although we cannot make 
them our cry? The Dean will admit that God does 
terrible things in righteousness, and that the plough 
of the Divine judgments, overturning institutions and 
civilisations steeped in wrong and corruption, has 
often gone deep. Who fails to see in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and in the massacres of the French 
Revolution, the fearful but wholly righteous judgment 
of God? If God answered the cry of the wronged, 
the down-trodden, and the persecuted in these deluges 
of blood and anguish, why should not the Spirit of 
God lift that cry, and lift it so that the proud wrong- 
doer may pause, and tremble, and repent? And how 
does Dr. Farrar imagine that God is to cut out this 
cancer of sin from the vitals of humanity? Will it 
be done without the awful surgery of which the two 
events we have named are prophecies? By terrible 
things in righteousness will God answer the cry of the 
poor of the earth, and of His long-suffering people. 
And, if these Psalms are to be put aside, because 
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of the judgments which they foreshadow, the work 
of purgation cannot stop there. Archbishop Alex- 
ander has some well-weighed statements on this 
matter which we commend to the notice of Dean 
Farrar, and of those who think with him. “It may 
be plausible,” he writes, ‘‘to deny, not without bitter 
indignation, the Messianic application of the roth 
Psalm, or the subjectively Messianic character of the 
69th or 109th Psalm, on the ground that imprecation 
can never issue from those gentle lips; that images 
of war and carnage have nothing in common with 
the Messiah of the New Testament. Yet, after all, 
Who uttered the sentence, ‘Those Mine enemies, 
who would not that I should reign over them, bring 
hither, and slay before Me’? Who is to say, ° Depart 
from Me ye cursed,’ ‘Depart from Me all ye workers 
of iniquity,’ in the words of the 6th Psalm? ... 
No passage in the Psalms has given more offence 
than that which comes at the close of the tender 


‘Super flumina’ (By the rivers of Babylon) :-— 


O daughter of Babylon! who art to be destroyed, 
Happy he who shall reward thee as thou hast rewarded us, 
Happy he who will take and dash thy babes against the rock. 


“ But for the attentive student,the doom of Babylon 
hangs in the air of prophecy. We close the Psalter 
for a time, and after many days, as we draw near to 
the end of the whole volume of revelation, we are 
startled by a new echo of the words of the old 137th 
Psalm, ‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen. Reward 
her even as she rewarded you; and double unto her 


double according to her works.’’’* 
DES, I as, ITE aN EOS) EE ESET 
* The Witness of the Psalms to Christ, by William Alexander, D.D., pp. 48-50. 
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Here, again, we might press home the fact that 
the Old Testament fits into and forms one book with 
the New, but we shall close our notice of this objec- 
tion to the Scripture with these other weighty words 
from the pages of Dr. Alexander :—“‘ These passages 

. . are correlatives of the doctrine of retribution. 
They are spoken, if we conceive rightly, by One who 
expresses, as far as human language can, the doom 
which is the sure decree of the Governor of the 
world. Unless it is wrong and incredible that God 
should punish terribly, it is not wrong or incredible 
that His Son should give warning of it in the most 
vivid and impressive way. Every one has felt the 
force of the taunt of the Jansenists against their 
oppressors, ‘ God is forbidden to work miracles here. 
By order of the king.’ Is there, then, a precinét in 
the Psalter round which a circle can be drawn, oves 
which men are entitled to write: ‘‘ The King of kings 
and Lord of Lords is forbidden to use the Imperative, 
or any equivalent for the Imperative, in the Hebrew 
language. By order of a popular sentiment’? Yet 
He is not an angry man, uttering in one Psalm 
twenty-six maledi¢tions in rapid succession. He is 
not like an accuser flushed with a natural indignation. 
He is the Priest, or Herald, standing upon the stairs 
of an altar draped in black, and pealing out to an 
assembled world the interdict of God. He is the 
Son of man still, as in the days of His flesh, ‘looking 
round ’—not, indeed, upon a narrow circle in Galilee, 
but upon a vast throng of the enemies of God, ‘with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts.’ 
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He is as the judge, who puts on the black cap, and 
passes—sorrowfully, it may be—the judgment of a 
law, with which, in spite of that sorrow, his own 
reason and conscience are in perfect harmony. Then 
finally, in the most awful of these Psalms the denun- 
ciations die away into a strain which, in the original, 
falls upon a modern ear with something of the cadence 


of pathetic rhyme— 
‘My heart is wounded within me’’* 





* Pealin cix. 2g, 








CHAPTER XI, 


THE ALLEGED CRUELTIES OF THE OLI 
TESTAMENT. 


HE Spirit of the Old Testament is said to be 
such as to stamp the Old Testament as the 
product of an old and bad time. I have dealt with one 
alleged proof of this. But the maledictory Psalms are 
not alone. There are the wars of extermination, the 
slaughter of the Midianites and of the Canaanites, 
the judgments upon Amalek, and also upon indi- 
viduals like Achan. All this is a proof to Dean Farrar 
that the inspiration of these passages, in which the 
judgments are represented as commanded by God, 
must no longer be believed in; and, indeed, that our 
whole theory of inspiration must be so altered as to 
cut off the authority of God from the entire Scripture. 
These so-called revelations are said to be no revela- 
tions at all. They are mere mementoes of ‘‘the 
Ruling Ideas in the Early Ages.” ‘Can anything,” 
he asks, ‘“‘ be said but this—that the Israelites knew 
no better; that they and their rulers, in thus butcher- 
ing even the women and the infants of their enemies, 
thought ignorantly that they did God service.” He 
goes further, and lays the guilt of the frightful 
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Romish persecutions upon the belief in the Divine 
origin of these commands. He answers himself when 
he says, ‘“‘The best early Christian writers shuddered 
at those who were ‘in name priests, but in reality 
executioners.’ Tertullian, Gregory of Nanzianzus, 
Lactantius. Martin of Tours,Chrysostom, Augustine 
himself in his earlier and better days, had expressed 
the same views.” And where did they get those views ? 
What influence had shaped their ideas and placed 
them so far in advance of the wisest men of their 
times’ Why, the one and sole influence was this 
very Bible! It was their belief in its absolute inspira- 
tion—the very belief which the Dean advises us to 
cast away—which made them wiser than all their 
teachers. When darkness fell upon the sacred page, 
and men were no longer instructed in the Word of 
God, the old cruelty came back. It remains to-day 
in that Church which hides God’s Word under her 
superstitions. But to every soul that believes the 
Bible to be from God, and into which the light of 
the Bible streams, persecution is an abomination 
and a horror. And it is to these believing spirits 
that we owe the present reign of mercy, which is 
changing our institutions and our practices, which 
is restraining the innate cruelty of science, and 
correcting the heartlessness of culture. 

The Dean might also have answered himself by 
asking another question. Where is there the slightest 
evidence that this sanguinary character belonged to 
the Jewish people? Were they exterminators of the 
nations? Did they recognise it as their mission to 
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root out error from the earth, and to bury it beneath 
the carcases of those who held it? The very asking 
of these questions is their answer. The character 
assigned to the Jews never belonged to them, and 
the alleged influence of “the Ruling Ideas of the 
Age” was no influence at all. Just as Abraham 
moved in quietness among the idolatries of Canaan, 
so his descendants viewed with resignation the idola- 
tries by which they were surrounded. It was God’s 
part to judge. Believers as they were in the full 
inspiration of the Bible, they knew that God would 
judge, and would judge terribly, the nations of the 
earth; and what was His, they left to Him, and 
trembled, knowing that ‘our God is a consuming 
fire.” 

There is nothing whatever in the history of Israel 
on which the theory can rest that these exterminating 
wars owed their existence to the Israelites ‘‘knowing 
no better.” It was their sin, indeed, that the task 
committed to them was not fully done. They with- 
drew their hand from the awful work before the 
Divine commission was accomplished. But is not 
this, it may be asked, rolling the accusation back 
upon God, and saying that the Israelites were more 
merciful than the Father of mercies and the God of 
all consolation? This raises the whole question, not 
so much of Scripture teaching, as of our attitude 
towards Divine things. Are we to assume that we 
have nothing to learn regarding God, and that we 
have already all needful knowledge regarding our- 
selves, our fellow-men, and human destinies? Shall 
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our present ideas be regarded as the touch-stone for 
what is eternal truth, and for Divine fitness? Who 
will dare to take this lofty attitude, and confess to 
these blasphemous pretensions ? 

It will be admitted that there may be some things 
regarding man and God as to which our thoughts 
may be enlarged, and perhaps corrected. But can 
such correction or enlargement come from these 
injunctions laid upon God’s ancient people? Dr. 
Farrar is impatient under any reference to what is 
plainly the Scripture teaching regarding the fearful 
penalties of sin. He imagines that he has liberated 
the human conscience from the fear of hell. But 
there are questions that will continue to force them- 
selves upon human thought, despite all that this 
school can do. Why did Christ come to this earth, 
and why did the Lord of Glory die? If sin is a 
small matter, or merely a fitful fever which will run 
its course within a shorter or longer period, and 
leave mankind in the end better, rather than worse, 
why did Christ die? When we see tremendous efforts 
' made to rescue, we gather that the peril is by no 
means slight. But if sacrifices are made of what is 
of priceless value to its possessor, we know that the 
danger must be vast indeed. If God gave up His 
only begotten Son, “who is in the bosom of the 
Father,’’ sin means quite as much as the severest 
interpretations of Scripture teaching have ever made 
it out to be. 

There are other facts which point with converging 
fingers to the same startling conclusion. There have 
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been fiahtiul tragedies in human history. Tell us that 
there is a hell, and that these tragedies are flashes 
which warn men back from the consuming fire beyond, 
and we can see mercy even in the visitations which 
have appalled mankind. There are dark shadows on 
ourlife; thereisa persistent gangrene which breaks out 
everywhere in our civilisations; there are groanings 
in our hospitals ; there are horrors in our madhouses 
and in our prisons; there is despair in our spirits— 
all of which are earth’s universal and long-continued 
cry to God. He has told us how He will answer it. 
He will sweep this earth with judgment. That was 
the first note struck, the first truth declared in God’s 
revelation—‘“‘the soul that sinneth it shall die.”” Then, 
when the danger was revealed, a way of escape was 
prepared, that all who will may flee. But the warning 
voice of judgment is heard through all the proclaiming 
of mercy. No sort of misrepresentation is so foolish 
as that which would array the New Testament mercy 
against the Old Testament justice. The New Testa- 
ment mercy exists because the Old Testament justice 
is the mightiest of God’s purposes. God will sweep 
sin first out of His earth, and then out of His universe; 
and in each case the work will be done by the sword 
of judgment. 

Let us now return to the slaughter of the Canaanites 
and to the kindred judgments, which Dean Farrar 
regards as enough to discredit the Old Testament. 
These were prophetic announcements of the earth’s judg- 
ment. The whole story is typical. The Israelites— 
God’s called out and redeemed people, breaking in 
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upon Canaan from the wilderness, in which they have 
been lost for a time and hid with God—are prophetic 
of those upon whom the earth’s sovereignty and 
possession will be bestowed in the latter day. The 
rooting out of the sinful with judgment, vast and 
terribie, is the picture of how the lands will yet be 
cleansed when God “shall lop the boughs with terror,” 
and the upas tree of the earth’s wickedness shall fall. 
It was needful that Israel should perform this awful 
service, so that the lesson of it should be written 
deep upon the nation’s heart. It was as needful 
that their hands should execute the vengeance of 
God against iniquity as it is that we, who are God’s 
heralds to-day, should look upon this awful picture 
of the coming doom till its awe fills our hearts, and 
till it puts the cry of pleading pity in our lips. 
Multitudes feel that we need a revival, but know not 
how it can come. It will not tarry long if men will go 
back to this misunderstood record, and pick their 
way through the silent but bloody streets of Jericho, 
and mark the carcases of the slain, rotting amid the 
luxuriousness, and the silver and the gold on which 
the curse of God—the God of the poor and the 
down-trodden—is resting black and deep as eternal 
night. If our preachers will only look there, and 
then lift up their voices and spare not, but cry: 
“Repent, or ye shall all likewise perish,” the Jericho 
of to-day will be shaken from centre to circumference, 
and happily our Canaan may become God’s Israel. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ALLEGED IMMORALITY OF THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. 





EAN FARRAR marshals in startling array, not 

only the arguments of the critics, but also the 

ghosts of infidel objections which have had their 
quietus long ago. The Old Testament exhibits a 
defective morality, he argues, because it tolerates 
polygamy and slavery. But he might have argued on 
the very same grounds that the morality of the New 
Testament is defective. There is no distin¢ét com- 
mandment against polygamy in the New Testament, 
though God’s face is plainly set against it. A bishop ~ 
and a deacon are in each case to be the husband of 
one wife. However eligible a man may otherwise be 
for these offices, his being the husband of more than 
one wife is an absolute disqualification. God will not 
suffer him to take any part in the ministry of the 
Church of the Lord Jesus. Along with this, the 
relation of husband and wife was ennobled by direct 
injunCtion, and by the use made of the figure in 
expressing the relationship between Christ and the 
Church. In this way the fate of polygamy was 
sealed. The light of revelation killed it. It was not © 
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expressly forbidden, and it was not, therefore, killed 
by any special enactment. But it was slain by a 
surer process. Christian sentiment was gradually 
brought into line with God’s mind and purpose, and 
polygamy died without hope of resurreCtion. 

But this was a result for which preparation was made 
in the Old Testament. Special enactments in regard 
to polygamy and divorce restrained lawlessness and 
educated the conscience. The words of our Lord in 
regard to the Mosaic recognition of divorce on account 
of the hardness of the hearts of the Israelites, have not 
always been rightly understood. It has been imagined 
that it was a weak concession to Israelitish habits. 
Dean Farrar himself appears to understand the words 
in that way. But the words are open to a much 
worthier interpretation. That hardness of heart it 
was God’s purpose to remedy, and not to yield to. It 
was a siege which God resolved upon, and not a 
retreat; it was a course of treatment, and not an 
abandoning of the case in despair. Short and easy 
methods of sundering the marriage tie were forbidden. 
Solemn deliberateness and consideration henceforth 
marked every repudiation, and the very act of repudta- 
tion thus became a recognition of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. God’s decree said to the lawlessness 
and cruelty of man’s previously unfettered mastery: 
‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” And then, in the 
fulness of the time, those other words were spoken 
which concluded the conquest and the remedy of 
these gigantic evils. Something better was done 
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than the issuing of a decree. Man’s thought was 
cleared, and his nature raised. The relations of 
Paradise were restored. 

Slavery died by a similar process. The most 
enlightened human laws which this earth has known 
did nothing for the slave. The slave had no rights. 
He was a possession, a thing, and not a man. The 
Old Testament set him and his master in the presence 
of God. It taught the master that the slave was a 
man. It bade him love the stranger, and remember 
that he himself had been a stranger in a foreign land. 
Under teaching like that, slavery lost its terror and 
its harshness, and the recognition of brotherhood 
prepared the way for the lasting jubilee of the Christian 
revelation. In what Christ has taught us of brother- 
hood, the slavery of a brother became an utter 
impossibility. Looked at in this way we see the full 
sweep of the Divine wisdom, and the gentleness and 
mightiness of the Divine love. The Old Testament 
and the New are parts of one redemptive plan; they 
are the onward march of the world’s Redeemer. 
Dean Farrar and his school ask us to deface this 
picture. They counsel us to break up this plan, and 
set one part of it against the other. They criticise 
the beginning by placing the things, which it left 
unaccomplished, in the light of those things which 
the end attained, and then they counsel us to cast 
the beginning away as a thing of nought. With 
equal wisdom and justice we may contrast infancy 
and manhood, and decline to recognise in the former 
the gift and handiwork of God, and forget that the 
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manhood is only the development of what God has 
already given to the infant. Both are parts of God’s 
good work, and the one praises Him equally with 
the other. The Old Testament is as Divine as the 
New, and without the Old Testament the New would 
have been impossible- 
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